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A NOVEL ABOUT THE WORKING CLASS 


The impact of a major literary work is always sud- 
den, although for the writer himself it is usually the 
outcome of prolonged research, experiment and creative 
effort. First published in 1952, Vsevolod Kochetov’s 
novel The Zhurbins was an immediate success and has 
since won an acknowledged place in the treasury of So- 
viet literature. It has been published and republished in 
many languages of the USSR and the world and it also 
provided the screenplay for A Big Family, one of the 
best Soviet films about the working class. Though its 
success may have surprised the young author, there was 
nothing accidental about it. By the time he published 
The Zhurbins, Kochetov had seen a great deal of life and 
gained considerable literary experience. 

Like most Soviet writers who began their working 
lives at the time of the first five-year plans of industrial- 
isation, Kochetov soon learned the meaning of hard 
work. But it was as a worker at a Leningrad shipyard 
that he first acquired his sense of the beauty of liberated 
labour, his awareness of the strength and power of “the 
great class of creators’’, as he was later to describe the 
working class of Russia and the world in his books. 
These impressions were subsequently vividly reflected in 
The Zhurbins. 

The years of industrialisation were also years of rev- 
olutionary transformation of the countryside. As Lenin 
had envisaged, the 1930s saw the reorganisation of Rus- 
sia’s backward system of farming into a progressive so- 
clalist agriculture equipped with modern machinery. In 
their unprecedented drive to reorganise rural life the 
peasant farmers received tremendous help from the 
working class. And not only in the form of tractors, 
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combine harvesters and other machines, but also 
through its direct participation in the organisation and 
building up of the collective farms. At this time the 
young Kochetov took a.course in agriculture and be- 
came an agronomist working at collective and state 
farms in the Leningrad area. “How many roads I travel- 
led ... how many people I met, how many incidents and 
lives I learned about,” he recalls in writing about that 
period of his life. 

More and more often the Leningrad papers pub- 
lished short features and reports from divisional agrono- 
mist V. Kochetov and not long before the war he took 
up journalism as a profession. 

With the outbreak of hostilities Kochetov became a 
war correspondent for the newspaper Leningrad Pravda 
and from then on devoted his days and nights to report- 
ing from the crucial and most dangerous sectors in the 
historic battle for the city. Recalling Kochetov’s front- 
line~dispatches, Hero of the Soviet Union V.K. Laptev, 
an active participant in the defence of Leningrad, 
writes: “Always timely, sensitive, accurate and sharply 
to the point, they conveyed the intensity of the battle 
that raged at the city’s walls and the splendid spirit of 
the Soviet fighting men who defended the stronghold on 
the Neva. In any episode described by Kochetov we felt 
that this was the work of a man who had seen war with 
his own eyes, who had actually been through what he 
was writing about. And this added greatly to the value 
of his reports.” 

In starving, freezing Leningrad encircled by enemy 
guns and troops, Kochetov wrote his first short novel 
On the Neva Plains in which he showed the heroism of 
the “People’s Volunteers’’, the regiments and divisions 
of workers, engineers and office and professional people 
who voluntarily manned the defences of factories, 
towns and villages. This work was followed by a short 
novel Outskirts, describing the reconstruction of a col- 
lective farm while it was still under enemy fire on the 
outskirts of besieged Leningrad. Both these stories are 
based on the author’s direct impressions and the char- 
acters and events described have an almost documenta- 
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ry authenticity. 

In the post-war years Kochetov published two more 
short novels and the fulllength Comrade Agronomist, 
also dealing with the rehabilitation of Soviet rural areas. 
But it was The Zhurbins, one of the best works of So- 
viet literature about the working class, that won Koche- 
tov widespread acknowledgement and popularity. 


* * * 


Russian literature has rich traditions in the artistic 
portrayal of the life and liberation struggle of the work- 
ing class. The years of the first Russian revolution 
(1905-1907) were marked by the appearance of Maxim 
Gorky’s famous novel Mother, a work that vividly re- 
flects the oppression and lack of rights that the working 
class suffered in pre-revolutionary Russia and its coura- 
geous struggle against the autocracy, landlords and capi- 
talists. For the first time in world literature the voice of 
the proletariat was heard declaring its rights and_ lib- 
eratory aims. The central character in this novel, the 
worker revolutionary Pavel Vlasov, was the forerunner 
of a whole constellation of working-class heroes created 
by Soviet authors. 

With the victory of the 1917 Revolution the Gorky 
tradition was successfully continued by the pioneers of 
Soviet literature Serafimovich, Fadeyev, Alexei Tolstoy, 
Sholokhov, Leonov, Fedin, Furmanov and others. Gen- 
erations of Soviet readers treasure the stories and novels 
written in those unforgettable years—Gladkov’s Cement, 
Leonov’s The River Sott, Katayev’s Time Forward! 
Malyshkin’s Backwoods People, and Krymov’s The 
Tanker Derbent. Sholokhov’s novel Virgin Soil Upturn- 
ed, inspired by the idea of eternal and unshakeable alli- 
ance between the working class and the peasantry to 
bring about a fundamental repatterning of society, has 
become a classic. 

So, in conceiving his novel about the working class 
Vsevolod Kochetov had rich native traditions to rely on. 
But reliance did not mean mechanical repetition. A true 
work of art always involves innovation. The Zhurbins 
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was a genuinely innovatory work that developed on the 
basis of long-standing traditions. 

The novel deals with the Russian working class at 
that remarkable stage of its development when the So- 
viet people in alliance with other freedom-loving peoples 
of the world had won the historic victory over nazism, 
had quickly restored their war-ravaged industry and agri- 
culture, and entered the final stage of building socialism. 

What exactly was the Soviet working class like at 
this new historical stage? In what way did its younger 
generations differ from those who had stormed the 
Winter Palace in October. 1917 and laid the foundations 
of socialism in the days of the first five-year plans? 
How had they maintained and developed their fine revo- 
lutionary and labour traditions? 

To answer these and many other questions Koche- 
tov could not, of course, rely solely on the knowledge 
and impressions he had gained during his working 
youth. So once again he spent many days and weeks at 
the Leningrad factories and shipyards, but now as a pro- 
fessional writer totally committed to gathering informa- 
tion and filling his memory and notebooks with material 
for the work he had conceived. 

The idea of the novel had taken years to mature. As 
far back as 1947, three years before he started writing 
his novel Kochetov published a documentary essay “Bal- 
tic Trademark.” When one reads that essay today it sud- 
denly strikes one that those actual ship-builders, the 
bosom friends Grigory Rozhnov and Alexander Mitav- 
sky from the Baltic Shipyard, are the living prototypes of 
Ilya Zhurbin and Alexander Basmanov in The Zhurbins. 
In his novel the author writes about real characters, 
facts and events, but does not simply record them; he 
typifies the phenomena of real life. 

On all continents, in all-countries the working class 
forms the vanguard of the progressive forces fighting for 
peace, democracy and socialism. And although the ide- 
ologists of the bourgeoisie and the revisionists argue that 
in the countries of the so-called free world the proletar- 
lat is becoming “‘declassed”’, is “‘dissolving”’ into other 
social strata and groups, that it has ceased to play the 
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role of vanguard of the revolutionary forces, life itself 
exposes this lie at every step. The words of an old and 
experienced worker explaining things to one of the 
younger men in the novel have a very contemporary 
ring: ‘‘There’s something special about the working 
class, Alexei ... it marches shoulder to shoulder in the 
world. Think of the responsibility it bears! ... In our 
young days thery used to be a poster hanging in the 
clubs; the globe all bound round with chains, and a 
worker bashing at ’em with a sledgehammer, making the 
sparks fly. That’s what we live for, that’s what we’re 
fighting for—to strike the fetters off the world.”’ And 
the novel ends with the symbolic image of a proletarian 
with a hammer—the smith of human happiness—making 
the continents echo with his mighty blows and striking 
the chains of oppression from the world. 

This profound faith in the possibility of a bright 
future for all toiling humanity gives the novel a joyful 
optimistic tone, a sense of romantic endeavour. 

The foreign reader may wonder why, when setting 
out to write a novel about the Soviet working class, 
Kochetov concentrated on one fairly average family. 

There were certainly other approaches that Koche- 
tov could have taken. Soviet literature has produced and 
is still producing new solutions to the theme of the 
working class. And there were also the great realists of 
the past, who had shown the steady decline and degra- 
dation of bourgeois society by portraying the evolution 
of the bourgeois family through a number of genera- 
tions. Alienated from the people, from creative work, 
the scions of the once powerful “prime accumulators” 
gradually degenerated not only spiritually and morally 
but physically as well, as we see in Zola’s cycle of novels 
about the Rougon-Macquart banking family. The foun- 
der of Soviet literature, Maxim Gorky, showed this his- 
torical process through the life of a Russian bourgeois 
family in the novel The Artamonovs. And he also helped 
to establish in literature the tradition that the individual 
who has close ties with the people, with their creative 
labour, with the toiling masses’ struggle for libera- 
tion, naturally rises to a higher plane of spiritual 
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growth and fulfilment. 

The Zhurbins rests on both these traditions, Soviet 
and European. The novel of family life, in describing 
bourgeois families was more and more often becoming a 
chronicle of their decay and disintegration. But here we 
have a gifted Soviet writer, with a sound knowledge of 
the working class who transforms it into a novel that 
faithfully reflects the process of the ascent, the spiritual 
growth and flowering of the generations of a working- 
class family in the conditions of Soviet society. 

The progenitor of the Zhurbin family, Matvei Zhur- 
bin, leads a grim and hopeless life under tsarism. And it 
is only when the Soviets come to power, a power for 
which he and his sons engage in armed struggle, that 
Matvei 1s able to breathe freely, to feel himself not just a 
“work horse’’, but a person surrounded by respect and 
consideration both in the family and in society. But the 
grim legacy of the past—ignorance and illiteracy—is still 
with him and his great soul cannot attain complete ful- 
filment. 

Matvei’s sons, Ilya and Vasily, are able to achieve 
more. Admittedly, this generation that was born before 
the October Revolution and took the road of toil and 
struggle in their youth, had no opportunity for real 
study. But the new system was able to offer this genera- 
tion an opportunity of realizing its talents and abilities. 
Thanks to mother wit, energy and practical experience, 
Ilya Zhurbin, for example, becomes a key figure in the 
organization of production. 

But for Old Matvei’s grandchildren all roads lie 
open. Each of them is a specialized worker with top- 
grade skills. They are broad-minded people whose life is 
filled with joyful creative labour and varied interests. 
For any of them who want to achieve more, no road is 
barred. Alexei, the youngest of this generation of Zhur- 
bins, while remaining a front-rank production worker, 
throws himself into academic studies to be able to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his brother Anton, who has 
grown into a leading engineer, responsible for planning 
the reconstruction of the shipyard where he was once an 
ordinary worker. 
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This is the authentic picture we get of the develop- 
ment of a proletarian family that began its road under 
the yoke of oppression and slavery and rises to the 
heights of free and creative labour, to the fulfilment of 
its spiritual potential. 

In portraying the life of three generations of one 
working-class family the novel reveals yet another fea- 
ture of Soviet society—the unity of “fathers and chil- 
dren’’, the young people’s inheritance of the finest moral 
qualities developed by the older generations through 
long years of heroic struggle and labour. 

Not for nothing do philosophers and sociologists 
regard the family as the primary cell of the state. The 
working-class family portrayed by Kochetov really does 
reflect the spirit and structure of Soviet society. Spiri- 
tual health, moral purity, unity, readiness to work— 
these are not just family qualities of the Zhurbins, they 
are qualities of the class to which they belong. In the 
reflections of one of the characters in the novel, the 
director of the shipyard, who knows the whole Zhurbin 
family well, the nature of the family is defined in even 
broader turns. “‘The Zhurbins are a great force,’ he 
would say to himself sometimes, but as he recalled the 
Zhurbins he would find himself thinking of something 
that could not be confined within the limits of a family, 
of something huge and great that controlled the fate of 
the world, the fate of all humanity.” In other words the 
director sees this family as the embodiment of the finest 
qualities of the whole great family of the intérnatinal 
working class. 

Kochetov’s novel thus goes beyond the framework 
of the ordinary novel of family life. And if we allow for 
the fact that the personal, “private” life of every Zhur- 
bin is closely linked with the whole production team, 
with the interests and anxieties of the whole state, the 
claim would appear to be incontrovertible. 

The foreign reader will notice at once how uninhibit- 
edly and knowledgeably the author introduces us to 
the atmosphere of his characters’ work interests, the 
specific processes of shipbuilding, the worries and anxi- 
eties of the people engaged in carrying out the govern- 
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ment assignment of reconstructing the yard on the basis 
of the advances of science and technology. The descrip- 
tion of production processes is never allowed to over- 
shadow the man on the job. On the contrary, it under- 
lines his individuality, his creative energy and skill, 
which quite often approach the level of true art. We 
admire the artistry that Alexei Zhurbin puts into his 
work, we feel a keen interest in all the ups and downs of 
his brother Victor’s invention of a multi-purpose lathe. 
We feel the inspiration of the great moment when the 
keel of a new ship is laid and are thrilled by the Zhur- 
bins’ efforts to save the ships under construction and 
the shipyard machinery during that memorable night of 
storm. 

Deeply united though the Zhurbin family 1s, each of 
its members goes his own way, leads his own life and has 
his own inner world, his own unique personal life. The 
collectivism that has indeed become almost an inherited 
trait of the Soviet person, does not have the effect of 
depersonalising him and levelling him down. It would be 
more true to say that a person’s spiritual potential, his 
individuality and inimitability are fully revealed only in 
the working collective. 


* * * 


Vsevolod Kochetov is generally regarded as a bard of 
the working class. The author of The Zhurbins fully 
deserves this honourable title. And his right to it is con- 
firmed by other works, particularly The Yershov Broth- 
ers (1957), which shows the further development of a 
process that is natural to socialism—the constant intel- 
lectual growth of the Soviet working class, its general 
culture and education. It would be difficult to name any 
of Kochetov’s works in which “the great class of crea- 
tors’’ is not well to the fore. But we should not think of 
this prominent Soviet author as writing only about the 
working class. Just as the working class itself should 
never become sectarian and isolated, so the artist who 
adopts its positions is bound to take an interest in the 
life, work and struggle of other classes and social strata. 
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Soviet writers have never been “purely proletarian” or 
“purely peasant’’ writers. They have always tried to 
achieve a comprehensive grasp of reality, to portray the 
life of all classes and social forces. 

This is Kochetov’s approach. Acutely sensitive to 
the demands of the age, he was often one of the first to 
respond to urgent contemporary questions and prob- 
lems. Impressed by the growing role of science in pro- 
duction, he wrote the novel Youth Is With Us, where 
intellectuals concerned with science and technology oc- 
cupy the foreground. His response to the intensification 
of the ideological struggle between socialism and capita- 
lism was the above-mentioned polemical novel The Yer- 
shov Brothers, in which the artistic intelligentsia figures 
prominently. The novel Regional Commuttee Secretary 
was a kind of summing-up work, It took in all the classes 
and strata of Soviet society. Though he was a pro- 
foundly contemporary writer, Kochetov also made a 
successful contribution to the historico-revolutionary 
genre. His Angle of Incidence is one of the most inter- 
esting novels of the period of Revolution and Civil War 
in Russia. 

The picture of this Communist writer would be in- 
complete without some mention of his versatile literary 
and social activities. For many years Kochetov edited 
the popular literary journal Oktyabr (October) and de- 
voted much of his time and energy to helping young 
writers. Always eager to extend his knowledge and expe- 
rience, he travelled extensively in his own country, fre- 
quently went abroad, and contributed actively to the 
strengthening of cultural ties between the Soviet Union 
and other countries. His journalistic writing about his 
travels reveal a deep respect for other peoples and 
countries, their material and spiritual culture. He ap- 
peals for unity of all peoples in the fight for peace and 
progress, for the fulfilment of the working people’s 
highest aspirations. 


Pyotr Strokov 


THE ZHURBINS 


CHAPTER ONE 


On the evening of May Day, when the festive boom 
of Moscow’s gun salute had scarcely died in the loud- 
speakers, District Inspector of Militia Yegorov heard the 
sound of shots. 

Yegorov threw down the cigarette he had just light- 
ed, crushed it with his heel, and with an habitual tug at 
his holster made his way down the side-street in the 
direction of the firing. Gramophones and guitars could 
be heard through wide-open windows, the wind of danc- 
ing billowed the lace curtains, and the steady beat of 
heels on floors made spick-and-span for the holiday 
shook the walls of the little wooden houses. 


Let us dance with all our zest 
Put your floor boards to the test. 


At any other time the Inspector would probably 
have turned off at a small yard covered with flower beds 
to see Natalya Karpovna, would have wiped his boots 
respectfully on the brightly coloured mat on the porch, 
and pulled the old-fashioned bell handle. 

But the firmg went on.... Yegorov’s walk changed to 
a heavy run, and soon, with one hand on his holster, he 
came out on Anchor Street. 

Beyond the palings round No. 19, in the deep eve- 
ning shadows of old poplars and lilac, a large crowd had 
gathered. There seemed nothing suspicious in that; the 
Zhurbins probably had friends and neighbours to see 
them and in this warm weather they would more likely 
be outdoors than in. 

The Inspector was about to pass on when two sharp 
flashes glowed above the heads of the assembled crowd, 
and again there was a resounding double-barrelled explo- 
sion. 

Yegorov threw open the gate. 

“Citizens, citizens! ”? he cried, pushing his way 
through the crowd. “‘What’s going on here? ”’ 

‘Another Zhurbin just off the stocks, Comrade 
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Inspector! ” was the unenlightening answer from 
one of the men. 

“What stocks? Where’s he off to? ” Yegorov’s nos- 
trils twitched at the acrid smell of gunsmoke. 

Ilya Matveyevich Zhurbin, the master of the house 
came forward, pushing his way through the crowd with 
a double-barrelled gun in his hands. 

‘Hullo, Kuzmich! ” he sang out. “We’re not break- 
ing the law. It’s the nation’s salute. A working man has 
just been born. Twenty-one salvoes! ” 

He came up to the Inspector and stood the gun on 
the ground, leaning on it with his left hand and with his 
right tugging at an eyebrow as if he wanted to wind the 
greying tuft round his finger. 

“The youngsters have brought me a grandson, Kuz- 
mich. How about that, chum! That’s the stuff, eh! ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich’s eyes had a sparkle that reflected 
the light of the street lamps and even in the dusk one 
could see his contented smile. He used phrases like 
“How’s that chum! ” and “‘That’s the stuff! ” because joy 
prevented him from finding anything more expressive. 

It was a great and unexpected joy, and not just be- 
cause it had coincided with the holiday. A few hours 
previously he had been marching through the town in 
the contingent from his shipyard, with the bands blaring 
different tunes all around him; and practically every 
step of the way he had been thinking of Dunyasha who 
had been taken to hospital the evening before. The 
strains of her favourite song had brought her sharply to 
his mind; the lorry-loads of children waving little flags 
had made him think of how the young mother was 
faring; and one after another of his workmates had 
come up to ask for news of the great family event. 

Ilya Matveyevich could think of little but family 
affairs until he reached the square, which was the hub 
on which the marchers converged from all seven districts 
of the town. How many times in thirty years had he 
trod this huge cobbled rectangle in front of Regional 
Party Headquarters and the Regional Soviet. To him it 
was a mirror which reflected the life of the town twice a 
year, and not only that of the town! At one time the 
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marchers came with picks and shovels on their shoul- 
ders, to set out for voluntary work straightaway after the 
meeting; at one time teams of horses used to pull mod- 
els of the town’s first cupola furnaces across the 
square; after the furnaces came weaving looms; and a 
few years later one of the new Soviet lorries brought 
along a model of a diesel-powered passenger-carrying 
freighter. That was a great moment. It meant that the 
shipyard had done with repair work, and a new period 
of construction was beginning. 

It was a good many years since Ilya Matveyevich had 
those first cupola furnaces and weaving looms in the 
square—the furnaces were all open-hearth or electric 
these days, and the textile machines had become such 
mighty contrivances that even a model reduced to a 
third of their size could not have been accommodated 
on a five-ton lorry. 

On this May Day—and this was what had made him 
forget family affairs—he had noticed something new, 
something that had not been there during the autumn 
demonstration. It had all been in the papers, of course— 
about the excavators, the cranes, the cable and other 
equipment that the town was making for the new con- 
struction jobs on the Volga and the Dnieper. But the 
impact of the models was much greater. From them his 
experienced eye gained an immediate impression of the 
scale and power of the new machines and structures. 

And at the sight of it all an idea came to Ilya Matve- 
yevich that stayed with him a long time. He thought of 
the ore that is put in the furnace for smelting. Slowly, 
gradually it begins to glow, the heat does not seize all 
the fragments at once but creeps from one to the next 
until the whole mass begins to seethe and melt down 
into a strong metal. 

The thought took Ilya Matveyevich further.... The 
human ore that had been growing hotter and hotter 
since 1917, now it was coming to the boil; it would melt 
into a metal the like of which the world had never seen. 

Ilya Matveyevich glanced round almost apprehen- 
sively, as if someone might have overheard his thoughts 
—they’d think he was composing an essay or something. 
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He remembered his only daughter Tonya and the essay 
she had written that winter about the new Communist 
qualities Soviet people were acquiring—that came out 
well too. And thoughts of Tonya brought him back 
again to thoughts of Dunyasha.... 

It was not the coincidence with the May Day that 
made this family event so striking. Only a week pre- 
viously the old professor in charge of the case had con- 
firmed her former opinion that Dunyasha’s child would 
not be very big, and a girl at that. But Dunyasha had 
given birth to a boy—a fine, strapping boy, they said at 
the hospital. A double-barrelled gun was nothing! If 
Ilya Matveyevich had owned a cannon he would joyfully 
have let fly with that. 

And wasn’t it a joy? Boys, boys, all boys in the 
family. They grow up thickset and sturdy, and whether 
they’re good-looking or not, who cares? They take after 
their grandfather, with their big foreheads and the glint 
in their eyes.... 

“Yes, how’s that, Kuzmich! ”’ he repeated. He took 
Yegorov by the arm and led him up the steps where, 
leaning against the doorpost that had endured a lot of 
carving from little boy’s penknives, stood Agafya Kar- 
povna, her hands still pressed over her ears. 

Agafya Karpovna was looking distractedly across the 
heads of the people, away into the distance. Her joy was 
different from her husband’s. As soon as Ilya Matveye- 
vich learned of the birth of his grandson, he had loaded 
his gun and echoed the traditional holiday salute with 
his own “salute of the nation”—which brought the 
neighbours down to their place. Agafya Karpovna had 
simply taken up her position on the steps and stood 
there without a word, protecting her ears from the crash 
of the firing. 

Time, it seemed, lacked the courage to touch this 
woman. The years went by; thirty or more had passed 
already in her life with Iya Matveyevich. Ilya had put 
on weight and got heavier in his movements, begun to 
go grey and lose his good temper now and then, but she 
remained just as active, slim, light-footed and girlishly 
sensitive as ever. On the street or in the shops people 
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who had not glanced into her face would even now take 
her for a young girl; and Agatya Karpovna’s attitude to 
children was still the same as long ago when her first 
child was born. Joy was mixed with alarm. These chil- 
dren! ... always getting sore throats, or something wrong 
with their ears! They will put nails and buttons into 
their mouths; take your eyes off them for a moment 
and they swallow them. They fall down the steps, and if 
the gander in the yard does not peck them, the goat 
next door butts them. Everything has to be forseen, 
remembered, forestalled. What a job it is to bring up a 
child! And how well she knew it, after bringing up four 
sons and a daughter! Her Ilya was full of family pride 
over the birth of a grandson and this pride was the main 
source of his joy; but the womanly joy of Agafya Kar- 
povna was tempered by premonitions of new cares and 
worries that yet another human being would bring. 

Taken up with her thoughts, Agafya Karpovna did 
not notice Yegorov, who had bowed to her as he mount- 
ed the steps. She was brought back to life only when 
Ilya’s strong hand on her shoulder urged her to come 
into the house. Then Agafya Karpovna started bustling 
about and inviting guests to the table, which was quick- 
ly laid. It was open house to all who had attended the 
“salute” in the Zhurbins’ yard. 

The master of the house brought Yegorov a glass of 
caraway vodka. 

‘‘No, I can’t, Ilya Matveyevich, and don’t press me! 
I’m on duty, you know what it is.” 

‘‘A drop of port, then. Why not? A working man’s 
been born! You’ve got to pay your respects, ha- 
ven’t you? ” 

‘Pay my respects—there’s something in that.” 

Yegorov wavered, emptied the glass, said: ‘‘That’ll 
do, better if I drop in later on,” and, with a wistful 
glance at the decanters, went out. 

The Zhurbins’ guests sat round the table and talked 
more than they ate and drank. 

‘Look here, Ilya, you keep on about a working man 
being born,” said foreman Alexander Alexandrovich 
Basmanov, an old friend of Ilya Matveyevich. When he 
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was not thrusting forward his sharp chin he would lower 
his head and look over his spectacles. “‘But what if he 
turns out to be a scientist or a statesman? ”’ 

“Well, that would make no difference.” Ilya Matve- 
yevich tugged at his shaggy eyebrow. “The main thing is 
that the working class is the main thing! You're a ship- 
builder, and if every one of us was as good a shipbuilder 
as you....” 

Come, come, Ilya, old man! ”’ Alexander Alexand- 
rovich protested but was pleased for all that, and his 
whole face, furrowed enough already, became covered 
all over with a network of wrinkles. 

“And you ought to know,” went on Ilya Matveye- 
vich, “‘yes, you ought to know.... What’s the main thing 
in a ship? The hull! It’s the hull that gives the ship her 
buoyancy, cargo-carrying capacity and speed—every- 
thing. Remember those lectures we attended together? 
There is a base and a superstructure.” 

“Not ‘base’, but ‘basis’,”’ Ilya Matveyevich’s young- 
est son, Alexei, less like a Zhurbin than the others, cor- 
rected him. He was tall, well set up, with dark thick 
chestnut hair, and only his brows, which had bushed out 
even at the age of twenty-two, reminded one of his 
father and grandfather. 

‘All right, basis, then,” agreed Ilya Matveyevich, 
without glancing at Alexei. “‘Let’s be scientific. Well, the 
hull is the basis, all the rest is superstructure. And it’s 
just the same with people in society.... The working 
class is the basis, all the rest is superstructure.” 

“You're mixing it up, father,” Alexei broke in again. 
“In the first place, a class can’t be a basis. And secondly, 
you're talking about two different things. Here you’ve 
got social relations and there—ship construction....” 

“Very interesting! ’’ Now Ilya Matveyevich turned 
to his son and straightened his spectacles; Alexander 
Alexandrovich also straightened his spectacles and 
poked his chin forward: ‘‘Very interesting, let’s hear it.” 

_ “Pve no time,” answered Alexei. “It’s a quarter to 
nine and I’m late already.”” He took his “‘captain’s”’ cap 
off the chest of drawers and went out. 

“He's right, Iya Matveyevich, you are mixing 
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things,” affirmed Tarasov, one of the shipyard’s best- 
known specialists on centring propeller shafts. “The hull 
without the engine doesn’t make a ship; it’s just a hulk.” 

“Well, the first navigators sailed in hulks, then! ” 
Ilya Matveyevich removed his cup from the saucer and 
erected a teaspoon on it. “Set up a sail and off she 

oes.” 
: ‘So you do need a sail,”’ persisted Tarasov. “And 
what is a sail if it’s not an engine! ” 

‘‘What’s the use of arguing with you! ” Ilya Matve- 
yevich waved him aside. ‘Take a crooked ship’s body 
and fix any engine you like in it—I’ll watch how you 
sail, No good trying to knock the chocks from under 
me. The working class,’’ he hammered his words home, 
“is the hull of the ship of all life on the earth. I put it on 
the international scale..... It’s as clear as daylight, and 
don’t try picking holes in me. The working class can sew 
itself any sails and make any engines and any steering.... 
That’s what I’m saying, always have said, and always 
will say. I’ve tried it out myself and I know what I 
believe. And that’s flat! ” 

“Something must be up with you today, Dad,” said 
Victor, Ilya’s eldest son. “Strange argument you’ve 
started.” 

‘“‘What’s strange about it? It’s clear enough! ” 

“No, it isn’t, Dad. Apart from the working class, 
there’s the peasantry, there’s the intelligentsia. How do 
you get on without them? ”’ 

‘In the usual way. The working class leads the peas- 
antry, and gives birth to its own intelligentsia and its 
scientists and statesmen. ‘It’s a great force. Under- 
stand? ” . 

“I understand. Only you’ve forgotten about Anton’s 
letter.” 

*“‘Who’s forgotten it? I haven’t forgotten anything. 
However they reorganize the works they won’t be able 
to do without us old hands. No, Victor, they can’t do 
without us. Ever heard of Pyotr Titov? ” 

“ve heard of him.” 

‘“‘What have you heard? That man didn’t even finish 
at the village school—did you know that? And did you 
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know what happened at the open competition for the 
design of a'battleship? Listen. They brought a whole 
mountain of designs into the Admiralty and looked 
through ’em.... First prize for a battleship called ‘Invin- 
cible’, second prize for a battleship called ‘Krem- 
lin.’ Then they open the envelope marked ‘Invincible’: 
what’s the designer’s name ... Titov! Pyotr Titov. They 
open the other envelope. ‘Kremlin.’ Titov again. And 
who Is this Titov? A lad from Ryazan, a worker at the 
Nevsky Shipyard. There’s the working class for you! 

The big scientists of those days took their caps off to 
Titov, they did.” 

‘‘That’s all very well, Dad, but it’s sixty years old. In 
those days it was pretty hard for a Ryazan lad to get as 
far as engineer, and that’s putting it mildly. But he did 
study, and he learned from those same big scientists 
who afterwards, as you say, took their caps off to him.” 

‘‘He had a flair for it, and experience! It was a gift!” 

‘Flair! When our Anton wanted to become an engi- 
neer he didn’t rely on flair, he relied on books.”’ 

‘Well, our Anton’s got a long way to go before he’s 
a Titov.” 

‘And what’s this business that you say he men- 
tioned in a letter? ”’ said Alexander Alexandrovich. ‘‘We 
shan’t understand if you keep it to yourselves....” 

“tl. writes...” Ilya Matveyevich spiked a pickled 
mushivom on his fork and began munching it with an 
attempt at indifference. It had been all right thinking 
about the ore. But the way things were going he himself 
would be in for smelting soon. The times were like 
that.... New things were always being shown in the holi- 
day demonstrations but they, the shipbuilders, had 
brought out on to the square the same old ship for five 
years in succession. 

‘‘He writes,” Victor replied for his father, “that he 
has worked out a plan for the reorganization of our 
yard, Under the guidance of Professor Belov.” 

‘Belov?’ Alexander Alexandrovich balanced his 
spectacles on the bridge of his nose. “There’s a brain, 
and no mistake! ” he said. “I met him several times in Le- 
ningrad. And does he say what we’re going to reorganize?” 
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“Everything,” said Ilya Matveyevich sharply. “‘We’re 
going to have a production line, he says.” 

“So it wasn’t only your grandson you were blazing 
away for today.” Tarasov reached for the wine bottle to 
replenish the glasses. 

‘“‘That’s a long job,” said Alexander Alexandrovich. 
“Tt’ll take three five-year plans to reconstruct and reor- 
ganize our yard. It’s an old place.” 

No one either assented or dissented. All were silent, 
thinking. There was cause to think. The news in Anton’s 
letter of greeting, that had arrived on the eve of May 
Day, concerned all present. Any change in the life of the 
shipyard was bound to bring a change in their own lives. 
The argument that Ilya Matveyevich had started was 
forgotten. No one remembered even how it started; no 
one, except Agafya Karpovna, thought any longer of 
Dunyasha, who after the pain and labour of bringing a 
new man into the world was soundly asleep in the 
maternity ward. No one but she thought of the young 
father, Kostya, one of Ilya Matveyevich’s sons, who had 
worn himself out that day almost as much as Dunyasha 
herself, and now was also dozing, on the sofa in the 
hospital waiting room. 

‘When did they have time,” said Alexander Alexan- 
drovich, as if to himself, “to make a plan like that? 
One, two, three—and the ship’s at sea, 1s that 1t? ”’ 

“One, two, three,” Ilya Matveyevich mocked him. 
“They took more than two years over it.” 

‘And no one knew....” 

“Those who needed to, knew. It was kept secret, he 
writes. A State affair. And now, the time has come to 
make it public.” 

‘Well, what now, then? ... How will it be done? ... 
Production line, that’s only a general phrase. What’s it 
mean? ”’ said Alexander Alexandrovich. “If it’s going to 
be like the new plants, we’ve got a big job on our 
hands! Some shops to come right down, others to be 
put up....” 

‘“‘That’s just what we shall have to do.” Victor 
spread out a newspaper on the table and they began to 
draw on it in red pencil. Shops were pulled down and 
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put up, the territory of the plant was planned anew. 

But was the reconstruction only a matter of build- 
ings, machines and equipment? Neither Ilya Matveye- 
vich, nor Alexander Alexandrovich, nor any of those 
present that evening at the Zhurbins’ table guessed what 
Anton’s plan for the reconstruction of the shipyard 
would bring each of them. 


2 


As he came out of the gate Alexei stopped to decide 
what was the quickest way of reaching the club. 

The club had been built long before the war, on a 
hill beyond the Veryazhka River. Some time later they 
had laced the gentle slopes round the hill with straight 
streets, laid the foundations of several big new blocks of 
flats, and begun to erect the walls. The war had inter- 
rupted the construction work at its height. According to 
the architects’ plan, Old Settlement should have disap- 
peared from the map, to be replaced by handsome dis- 
tricts a kilometre: and a half away that would link the 
shipyard with the town. But the rubble-lined foundation 
pits became flooded with rusty subsoil water and turned 
into ponds, complete with gloomy, swordlike reeds and, 
every spring, a crop of cheerful young tadpoles. 

Work on the hill did not begin again until a year 
after the war was over. House after house in Old Settle- 
ment went down under the axes of carpenters, their 
occupants moving to new dwellings across the Veryazh- 
ka. At one time there had been a Pilot Street in Old 
Settlement. Now it was on the other side of the river. 
There had been a Mast Street—that, too, had ‘‘moved,”’ 
all its houses. Anchor Street had also grown consider- 
ably shorter. 

Across the river Alexei could see before him the 
whole night panorama of what had been called “New 
Settlement”, but which had long since ceased to be 
either a settlement, or a township, and was an outlying 
part of the big town’s coastal district. Bright lights glit- 
tered from the houses, which looked like huge slow- 
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moving ships in the darkness. 

The sailors of the ocean-going ships which docked 
for repairs in the local shipyards, with their cheerful 
sailors’ contempt for everything on land, called these 
houses just that—forty-funnel ships. 

Alexei cast a glance at the lights circling the hill in a 
fiery necklace, and sought out the subdued glow round 
the club porch; in ten minutes Katya would arrive under 
one of those white globes. 

He must hurry. He strode, almost ran, straight 
through the broom covering the banks of the Veryazh- 
ka. In the bushes it was damp and muddy, and the soil 
squelched under his feet. In different circumstances 
Alexei would probably have spared his new shoes and 
the light suit on which the sprigs of broom were leaving 
long streaks of white fluff. But what are shoes and a suit 
when one is late in such circumstances! 

And he was late. Wearing a full coat which made her 
sturdy little figure look unusually plump, Katya stood 
forlornly on the wet pavement under a lamp. The curls 
peeping out from under her hat gleamed with gold. She 
was staring absently at the poster on the wire-covered 
notice board of the club. 

Alexei panted up, out of breath from excitement 
and the fast run. 

‘*Katya.... I’m sorry.... Our family’s got a grandson.” 

Katya’s face was wonderfully clear, her eyes were 
blue, her lips full and red. Such eyes and lips should 
only have smiled. But they did not smile. 

‘Congratulations,’ she said indifferently. She con- 
sidered this cold tone the only fitting one for an Alexei 
who had arrived late. She herself had come on the 
stroke of nine, perhaps even a few minutes earlier, 
during which time she had waited’ in hiding behind a 
transformer box. 

While she took off her coat and hat at the club 
cloak-room, while she patted her hair and corrected the 
folds of her short striped dress, Alexei stood shyly on 
one side. He realized that he should have helped her 
with her coat, given it to the cloak-room attendant and 
taken charge of the metal disc; but he could not think 
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how to make a neat job of it. And he did not make a job 
of it at all. To occupy himself he kept on pulling out his 
handkerchief, putting it away again and combing his 
already well-combed hair. 

Another reason for Alexei’s shyness and disquiet 
was that after inviting Katya to the dance, he had sud- 
denly begun to doubt his own ability. Until that evening 
he had never danced with anyone but Kostya’s wife 
Dunyasha and with Lidia—the wife of his other brother, 
both of whom were teaching him the waltz and the 
cracovienne. What if he got out of time or trod on 
Katya’s foot? And anyhow, what had given him the 
mad idea of inviting her to a dance? The evening was 
warm and still, they could easily have gone for a walk. 
But how could he have said: ‘‘Come for a walk with me, 
Katya? ”’ Tickets for a dance were a different matter. 
Although he had mumbled something not very clear, 
they spoke for themselves. 

Without hurrying herself—why hurry when they 
were already late? —Katya went through ail the motions 
that girls will go through before mirrors, even wetting 
her finger and smoothing those golden eyebrows, which 
had been much better fluffy. Then once again she pulled 
down her dress, straightened the belt and turned round 
to Alexei, as cold and indifferent as before. 

Music swelled in the hall. The half-open door reveal- 
ed glimpses of arms, shoulders, elbows, backs, flushed 
faces; the smell of powder and scent hovered in the air. 

“We shall have to wait until the interval,’ said 
Katya. ““Let’s sit somewhere.” 

They entered the lounge, which in the club guide 
was called: “The Winter Garden.” There was nothing 
here to remind one of a garden, except for two dusty 
artificial palms in green pots and a huge waterless aquar- 
lum, the bottom of which was thickly strewn with ciga- 
rette ends and sweet wrappers. Katya sat down on the 
edge of the couch, trying not to crumple her dress. Be- 
side her at a little distance sat Alexei. 

‘Well, I never thought you were so old,” said she. 
‘Fancy having a grandson already! ” 

She had grown tired of playing at being offended. 
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At last her lips and eyes smiled. 

Alexei beamed,too. 

“No, it’s my brother’s. He’ll be my nephew.” 

“Have you got many nephews, Uncle Alexei? ” 

“One.” 

“It’s probably very bothering when there are little 
children in the house.”’ 

“Probably,” agreed Alexei, and for some reason 
tugged at his tie. 

It is hard to talk about nothing. But unfortunately 
the first conversation at the first meeting is always 
about nothing. Katya came to the rescue. 

‘I shouldn’t like to have children,” she continued. 
‘And I shan’t get married in a hurry either. I must 
study. You know, Alyosha, I missed getting into the 
institute this autumn. I had just finished the tenth class, 
passed my exams and got my diploma, when suddenly 
my mother went and got ill.” 

“Fine! ’? Alexei nearly shouted. He would never 
have known Katya if she had joined the university. 

“It was lucky,” Katya went on, “that I learned to 
draw at school. Otherwise I don’t know what I should 
have done. After all, draughtsmanship is a qualification. 
Only it’s not very interesting.” 

‘Not interesting? ” 

“Of course not. Drawing all day. It’s boring. Your 
job’s different! ”’ 

Katya recalled the day back in the autumn when she 
had first seen Alexei. In blue overalls, his face smudged 
with rust, aloof and fierce-eyed, he had come up to her 
table, trailing behind the chief constructor, Kornei Pav- 
lovich, who told her: ‘‘Comrade Travnikova! Here’s a 
sketch to go by. Make some working drawings of this 
device, please. The young man ought to be helped; he’s 
got a good idea here.” 

Kornei Pavlovich went away. The “young man” 
went into a long and detailed explanation of what he 
needed, but Katya had already puzzled out the sketch. 

Both drawings and the device itself had been fin- 
ished long ago, but since that day Alexei had made a 
point of calling in at the drawing office at least once a 
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week or once a fortnight. Katya felt that it was not the 
muddle in his drawings that brought riveter Zhurbin to 
her table, nevertheless she patiently corrected them as 
requested. Pulling a deliberately grim face, he would 
watch her hand closely as it wielded-the pencil or the 
transparent set square. And yesterday he had suddenly 
come in with tickets for a dance. He had been afraid she 
would refuse. But Katya did not think of refusing. It 
was her very first invitation to a dance! And when 
Alexei did not arrive on time under the lamp where they 
had agreed to meet, she had felt terribly unhappy, with- 
out even knowing why. The last belated couples hurried 
past her to the porch; she kept waiting and waiting 
there. Her legs would not take her home; suppose Alexei 
came just after she left! 

‘Yes, Alyosha, it’s quite a different thing with 
you,” she repeated. ‘You have such interesting work.” 

‘‘Riveting—what’s interesting about that. Banging 
away all day.” 

“It’s better than those dull drawings. Of course, I 
couldn’t be a riveter. I want to be a historian. As soon as 
Mummy gets well I’ll go away to Moscow or Leningrad 
cme enter the university. Do you like history, Alyo- 
sha? ”’ 

“T like it all right,”’ answered Alexei not very firmly. 
“But now, frankly, I’ve got behind.... I don’t know 
much. No time to study.” 

Katya nodded understandingly. 

Their talk became simpler and began to flow more 
freely, Katya took less and less trouble over the folds in 
her dress. Alexei stopped pulling out his handkerchief 
every minute and tugging at his tie. Each hastened to 
tell about himself and his life, and listened with interest 
to the other’s story. 

They did not hear the bell at the interval, did not 
notice the acquaintances who greeted Katya or Alexei as 
they came into the lounge, and when the music again 
blared out in the hall they both laughed. 

“Oh, dear,” said Katya. “Late again! ” 

But what was the point of dancing now anyway! 
Alexei suggested a walk and boldly gave Katya her coat, 
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but when it came to taking her arm his courage fail- 
ed him. 

They walked through the streets, stood on the 
bridge, staring down into the dark water, circled the 
outskirts of the town, by mute consent taking the 
longer and less populated road. And all the time talked 
and talked.... Perhaps for some people that evening the 
May sky was black and wrapped in heavy rain-filled 
clouds—not so for Alexei. 


There were two Zhurbins whom the news of the 
addition to the family, in spite of the noisy salute, did 
not reach when it should have done. While Ilya Matveye- 
vich’s salvoes thundered, these two sat at the table ina 
little house at the far end of the Old Settlement and 
battled at draughts. 

One of them was the brother of Ilya Matveyevich, 
born exactly a year after him, and so like Ilya Matveye- 
vich that people at the shipyard were always mixing 
them up. Vasili Matveyevich was also going bald; he, 
too, gave no peace to his eyebrows, and round his short, 
powerful neck the collars of ready-made shirts never 
joined, just as they never joined round his brother’s. 

The other—with a thick grey beard up to his eyes, a 
beard which still retained flecks of its former jet black, 
and was usually hopelessly tangled—resembled an 
ancient sinewy lion, full of wisdom and knowledge of 
life. This was the patriarch, the head of the family, the 
father of the Zhurbin brothers, Matvei Dorofeyevich 
Zhurbin, *‘Old Matve1’’. 

Every Sunday and every holiday he came to see Va- 
sili Matveyevich, and stayed there until late at night. 
Officially, the purpose of these visits was to discover 
what was going on in the world. Vasili was a member of 
the works trade-union committee; from such an emin- 
ence he should see and know everything. But there was 
another purpose which was secret—and this was the 
chief purpose—and for many a year it had not been 
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given its proper name. Old Matvei’s experience of life 
had taught him that however well his family treated 
him, however much they cared and looked after him, his 
old man’s fads and ailments were nevertheless a drag on 
them, and that by the end of the week they had usually 
had enough of him. He would go off to Vasili’s in search 
of news and explanations which he could have got at 
home, simply because he wanted to give Ilya, Agafya, 
his grandsons and their wives a rest. 

At Vasili’s they were always glad to see Grandad. 
Even at seventy-eight he was not the kind of tiresome 
old man who spreads gloom over the surrounding com- 
pany. He liked to grumble and “lecture”, but what of 
it! He knew a thousand amazing stories. Even Vasili’s 
irritable and not too good-natured wife, Maria Gavri- 
lovna, would melt when he embarked on his story-tel- 
ling. 

It really was surprising, the years passed but Gran- 
dad’s stories seldom repeated themselves. When asked if 
he did not invent some of the stories, Old Matvei would 
answer: “‘Life’s a better story-teller than you or me.” 

They often invited Old Matvei to the trade school: 
he had plenty to tell the lads about the hard life the 
working man led in the old days. Matvei would go to the 
boys and start recalling the little village of thatched cot- 
tages somewhere in the Tver province, and his father 
Dorofei, of whom he was the eleventh child and there- 
fore an unwanted one, just another mouth to feed. He 
would recall the day when his mother died, and how his 
father, almost before the last sod was laid, told him that 
he was to be sent to the town as an apprentice. 

That had been a memorable apprenticeship. Three 
years he spent in the basement of the tinsmith’s work- 
shop of “Master Otto Bismarck’’—as the battered sign 
over the entrance proclaimed. He learnt to cut keys in a 
vice, to solder kettles, to tin samovars and saucepans. 
And though he took a great liking to the work, he 
longed to be a boy again. By the time he was thirteen 
Matvei had stopped longing. 

One day the deacon of the cathedral brought in an 
outlandish object—a bronze cage shaped like a cupola, 
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and inside on a perch sat a little bird about the size of a 
goldfinch with bright red feathers. The deacon turned 
the key underneath the cage, the little bird fluttered its 
wings, let out a life-like chirp and stopped. 

‘“You see,” said the deacon, “it won’t go any more. 
It’s broken. And how it used to sing, just like a canary! 
It was a gift from the worthy Maria Felixovna of Strepe- 
tov. A priceless gift. Nothing will console me if it is 
ruined forever. I call upon you to restore it to life, Otto 
Karlovich. There will be no bounds to my gratitude.” 

The master and his best craftsman, Ivan Gusev, 
worked on the cage from morning to night for eight 
days. All this time Matvei thought of nothing but the 
little bird that had so startled his boyish imagination. 
Was it really a man who made it? Now, that must.have 
been a craftsman! He had heard it said there were 
people in the world with hands of gold. Well, only hands 
of solid gold could have fashioned that red-feathered 
wonder. 

On the ninth day the master dumped the cage down 
on the table where the finished jobs were kept, cursed 
all and sundry in one breath, and went out, slamming 
the door with such violence that everything jumped and 
rattled on the benches. Ivan Gusev explained: 

_“The trouble isn’t that the bird won’t sing and that 
old Otto’s losing money, he says, it’s the loss of prestige 
to the firm.” 

Matvei was seized by a desire to look inside the bird, 
to take it to pieces and discover the secret of the won- 
derful singing. 

' By good fortune—it turned out to be his bad fortune 
later on—the deacon did not come to the shop for a long 
time and the cage was left standing among the finished 
saucepans and samovars. And every night when the men 
had gone to sleep, Matvei would creep through a win- 
dow into the workshop, light a candle, and cog by cog, 
spring by spring, joint by joint, he would dismantle and 
examine the mechanism of the bird. 

The sleepless nights began to tell on him: he would 
stumble about, swaying like a drunk, and his head 
would nod over the bench. He kept thinking if only he 
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had one more night the bird’s‘secret would be his. But 
the deacon turned up and took the bird away. And the 
next day he returned and shouted at the master that the 
bird was completely ruined. One of ‘the craftsmen said 
he had seen Matvei working on the cage—and the boy 
got his marching orders. Where was he to march to? 
Home, of course, to father. Sixty versts on foot. Matvei 


started out, but he did not cover even a quarter of the 
distance. In one of the villages he collapsed and lay for 


three long weeks in the cottage of a kind-hearted old 
widow. They said it was a fever. 

When he got on his feet after the illness he realized 
for the first time what a valuable treasure he had 
brought with him in his hands and in his head from the 
foul, stinking workshop of Otto Bismarck. He started 
repairing the locks in the cottage of the old woman who 
had taken care of him; then, when he grew a little 
stronger he had various calls from the old woman’s 
neighbours—they had all kinds of jobs to be done too. 
Matvei went from house to house, then from village to 
village. Little by little he got together a primitive tool- 
kit in a canvas bag, and then went about tinning, solder- 
ing and sharpening. He felt no urge to go home to his 
father and brothers. Matvei Zhurbin, without knowing it 
himself, had become a worker, a proletarian who had 
nothing to lose, because all his wealth was in his hands, 
his hammer-bruised and acid-stained working man’s 
hands. 

In those years such hands were needed everywhere. 
The Russian aristocracy was retreating before the indus- 
trialists and the businessmen; country places were giving 
way to factories. And when Matvei reached St.Peters- 
burg he was at once taken on at a shipyard as a fitter. 
But he could not stay in one place for long. He had 
grown used to the vagabond life that seemed so free 
aiter the German tinsmith’s shop. Matvei shifted from 
factory to factory, from mill to mill, searching all the 
time for something, and not really knowing what it was. 
He changed his trade, learned to handle a turner’s lathe, 
learned the boiler-maker’s trade, the smelting trade; he 
went to sea as a stoker and saw foreign lands—Borneo, 
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Singapore, India, Japan, South America. 

At twenty he was recruited into the army, a Dra- 
goon Regiment, which was stationed at Lomza, in Po- 
land. His job, because of his skill as a locksmith, was 
that of assistant to the regimental armourer. Work in the 
armoury suited Matvei down’to the ground. He took 
such an interest in it that in a year or two he became an 
armourer himself. When the inspectors arrived, the regi- 
ment’s guns would always be in perfect condition. The 
commander, of course, was pleased and did not grudge 
encouragement, often letting him have his own way. 
And when an event took place that would have landed 
anyone else in real trouble, Matvei Zhurbin came out of 
it quite unscathed. 

The old man did not tell the young trade-school lads 
about this period of his life; how can you tell such 
things? It was there, at Lomza, that he got to know a 
young Polish girl, the daughter of the local cabinet- 
maker, Jadzia Luczynska. The Dragoon was a strapping, 
black-browed young fellow with big eyes. The Polish girl 
was slim, fair-haired, and her eyes were blue. They fell 
in love—could not live without each other. And to make 
matters worse, cabinet-maker Luczynski betrothed his 
daughter to Pan Skripka, a schoolmaster in the town. 
But Matvei did not give in. His worker’s life had taught 
him a lot: life is a fight, if you stand gaping it’ll knock 
your head off; if you show your mettle and don’t hesi- 
tate—you come out on top. 

On the snowy morning of the day of Jadzia’s mar- 
riage to Pan Skripka, a train of sledges for carrying the 
wedding party to the church was already drawn up out- 
side the Luczynskis’ front porch when a troika of Dra- 
goon regimental horses galloped up to the back door. 
jJadzia—just as she was, in her wedding dress, bridal veil, 
and white sequined slippers—dashed straight down the 
steps into the sledge, and the horses plunged into the 
snow-storm and galloped away along the snowbound 
forest roads. 

By the time the house realized what had happened, 
all trace of the bride had vanished in the flurrying snow. 
Sledges chased one way and the other, letting fly at 
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random with firelocks and pistols. 

But the Dragoon horses raced on and on; carrying 
Jadzia, wrapped in a sheepskin coat, Matvei and two of 
his messmates forty versts away to a village where the 
frightened priest of an Orthodox church, roused from 
his midday nap, performed the marriage rites. 

The event stirred the whole neighbourhood. 

The regimental commander, an old cavalry swords- 
man, took the view that Matvei had committed one 
grave offence: a rank-and-file soldier getting married 
when ‘he was serving in the regiment.. The rest was not 
an offence but an escapade! 

“With your way of carrying on, Zhurbin, you ought 
to be serving in Her Majesty Maria Fyodorovna’s Life 
Guards,”’ he said. ‘“‘Damn it all, you’ve run off with the 
finest beauty in Poland, you blockhead! Fair as a prin- 
cess, she is. Five days detention for you, my friend.” 

Somehow or other the matter was hushed up. Mat- 
vel was given sergeant’s stripes so that he could live out 
of barracks in a flat of his own, and that was the end of 
it. Or rather the end of it was that the parents put a 
curse on their daughter and disowned her. 

But neither Jadzia nor Matvei were daunted by 
parental anathema. Jadzia turned out to be a wonderful 
needlewoman. She sewed dresses for the ladies of the 
regiment, who came to value her work more highly than 
that of the. most fashionable Warsaw dressmakers. In 
those days the Zhurbin family flourished. 

A few years before the dawn of the new century, 
Jadzia gave birth to a son, Ilya, and, a year later, to a 
second son,' Vasili. A third son was born during the first 
days of the Russo-Japanese War. At the same time came 
a misfortune that wrought a sharp change in the life of 
Matvei and his family. On the testing range a rifle blew 
up in Matvei’s hands. The soldiers carried their armourer 
in from the range, thinking that he was dead; blood was 
pouring from a wound near his temple. When Jadzia ran 
to the hospital, the army surgeon told her that her hus- 
band would probably not live, and if he did, would 
remain an invalid for life. 


The regiment was soon recalled from Poland. Matvei 
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was discharged from the army; he did not die, but for 
months on end he lay in bed, half-blind and half-deaf. 
Jadzia saw that the surgeon’s words might come true— 
Matvei was an invalid; but she loved him and would not 
leave him. Jadzia had to work doubly hard to support 
the family. If there were no orders for her as a dress- 
maker she would sew plain sacks. She worked with swol- 
len fingers all day and late into the evening. At night, 
when the children went to sleep, she would sit beside 
Matvei, sing him Polish songs and tell him old-time folk 
stories. And he would be lulled into a doze by her voice. 

The youngest boy died. Jadzia buried him herself. 
And again she worked on to keep the others, to keep 
Matvel. 

She slaved like that for two and a half years until 
Matvei rose from his bed. He took her and the children 
to St. Petersburg. Trouble was brewing, it was a time of 
“black lists’? and political banishments, of lock-outs and 
unemployment, of police terror. With the greatest diffi- 
culty, Matvei succeeded in finding a job as a stoker in an 
ocean-going ship. While he was at sea his family lived 
poverty-stricken in barracks on the dockside. 

. The poverty and sufferings of his wife and children 
drove Matvei almost to suicide. Only his love for his 
wife saved him. Returning from his voyages, Matvei 
would run home, and, before kissing the children, would 
take up his Jadzia in his arms, like a baby. 

Jadzia was nearly thirty but had kept her beauty. It 
seemed, rather, to reach its full in these hard years, and 
even the rough stevedores, whose inhuman toil had 
made them indifferent to most things in life, were on 
their best behaviour in the presence of stoker Zhurbin’s 
wife, and awkwardly, but with deep sincerity, used 
“noble” words that came strar.gely from their lips. 

Was this the way his queen should live, thought Mat- 
vei when he looked at Jadzia in a dress that had been 
washed and patched more times than she could count. 
He did not “go on the spree”’ in foreign ports; he did 
not drink or play cards like the rest—he saved every 
kopek out of his stoker’s wage, brought home cheap 
ornaments and trinkets, and on one occasion made a 
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great effort and brought back from Bombay something 
really worthy of a queen—a huge Cashmere shawl. The 
shawl hid all the defects in Jadzia’s clothes. Jadzia loved 
and treasured it. 

In August 1914 Matvei was called up into the navy. 
Twice his ship was torpedoed by the Germans, and both 
times he fought so stubbornly for his life that death 
could not overcome him. Jadzia was the beacon light 
towards which he struggled from the Baltic waves. And 
when his comrades persuaded him to enter their under- 
ground circle, where they discussed the way by which 
Matvei Zhurbin, a proletarian, might win a better life, 
there, too, he thought of his Jadzia, and dreamed of 
winning a better life for her. He was over forty, but he 
still could not forget how Jadzia had turnéd her back on 
the plenty that the well-to-do schoolmaster had offered - 
her, how trustingly she, a seventeen-year-old girl, had 
left her own home, cursed by her parents, and given all 
her love to a simple Russian soldier, how she had sat for 
years at his bedside; Matvei could still hear her tender 
lullabies. 

The guns of the “Aurora” thundered. Matvei Zhur- 
bin took part in the landing near the Nikolayev Bridge; 
under the hail of rifle and revolver fire he hurled down 
the frenzied counter-revolutionary officers from their 
positions on the marble steps of the palace; clinging to 
the mudguard of a bucketing lorry, he raced through the 
streets of Petrograd. His personal life—Jadzia—was grad- 
ually blending together in his heart with that immense 
life with which revolutionary Russia was surging from 
end to end, and which concerned every one of the prole- 
tarlat without exception. He himself did not notice 
when this process began. With the marine detachments 
he marched north and to the Volga, then he returned to 
Petrograd to storm the rebel fort at Krasnaya Gorka. 

There, in the forests on the coast beyond Oranien- 
baum, he met his sons—Ilya and Vasili, with the same 
ribbons as his on their caps: “‘Baltic Fleet.” When the 
forts were captured, the Zhurbins went home all to- 
gether. 


Jadzia was ill with typhus, dying. They could not 
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save her; for her the good life they had won had come 
too late: 

There were no boards for a coffin. Matvei wrapped 
the wasted body of his wife, so light and cold now, in 
the Cashmere shawl and carried her in his arms for the 
last time. Trusting neither Ilya nor Vasili to do this, he 
carried her alone to the grave.’ 

When he had heaped on the earth, he sat down and 
wept. The beacon light was out, all ahead was dark. 

His sons wept too. But they had not loved their 
mother as he had loved her; they could not have loved 
her like that—they were young and selfish. In time they 
would have their own beacons, but his was quenched for 
ever. 

Matvei’s grief and loneliness reached such a pitch 
that they turned into anger and bitterness against those 
who had not disappeared from the face of the earth in 
time, who had yet to be smashed and destroyed, hurled 
down from their marble parapets. 

He rose from the graveside and marched away with 
heavy tread, with grief and hatred in his thick-browed 
eyes. On and on he marched, over the Donbas, the 
shores of the Black Sea, the Crimea. His sons went their 
own way too, but they met again in Petrograd. This 
time his sons were not alone. Ilya brought back from his 
campaigning a little weaver from Ivanovo, Agafya Kar- 
povna, and Vasili returned with Marika, Maria Gavri- 
lovna, the daughter of a rich Tambov peasant. Matvei 
felt differently towards each of the two young wives. He 
would look quizzically at the “merchant’s daughter”, as 
he already thought of Marika—was she anything to com- 
pare with his unforgettable Jadzia! What had Vasili 
found in her? But Agafya touched his heart. Yes, there 
was something of Jadzia in her, very little, but there was 
something. She was gay and loving and warm-hearted. 

And when at the call of the Party the whole Zhurbin 
family, their battles over, left Petrograd for the distant 
river Lada, to rebuild a shipyard there, Matvei Dorofeye- 
vich took up his quarters with Ilya and Agafya on An- 
chor Street, while Vasili, sensing his father’s dislike of 
Marika, went to live separately. But the years passed, 
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Marika found her feet in a working-class family; under 
Vasili’s influence her character changed considerably; 
she shook off the kulak spirit, and little by little Matvei 
Dorofeyevich got used to Marika. Now he would go to 
see her and Vasili every holiday, a thing he would never 
have done twelve years ago. True, there was no way of 
describing his attitude to Vasili’s wife other than that he 
had “got used to her’. He was fond only of Agafya 
Karpovna—‘‘Agasha”’. Sometimes looking at Agafya and 
Ilya, Old Matvei would become lost in thought. And 
then he would be sad all day until night-time, until he 
would see his Jadzia in a dream. And he always saw her 
in that white bridal gown she had worn when she dashed 
into the Dragoon sledge long, Jong ago on that snowy 
morning. 


4 


Old Matvei’s Sunday, when he was staying with Va- 
sili, followed a routine that had begun some time before 
the war. He would breakfast with everyone else, and 
then sit down on a couch by the window under a philo- 
dendron with ragged leaves which Maria Gavrilovna had 
grown in a pot; Vasili Matveyevich would sit opposite 
him in an old easy chair. And they would talk. 

Old Matvei would smoke a short crooked pipe, 
which had scorched his beard in places, and would 
cough; but God forbid that his son should say anything 
about the harmful effect of smoking at his age. 

“Don’t nag,” he would be warned, “I’ve heard 
enough about your nicotine from the doctors. Just look 
at old Winston, He’s not a young man either, but he’s 
always chewing a cigar. Ever tried a cigar, Vasya? No, 
of course, you haven’t. And you’d better not try one, 
itll bring all your innards out, But that hefty old trick- 
ster keeps sucking away at the poisonous weed and 
nothing happens to him.” 

After that Old Matvei would doze until dinner-time; 
Vasili Matveyevich would go into the settlement—to see 
his brother Ilya or to his shipyard friends. At dinner, if 
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the ailments of old age were not troubling him too 
much and he felt well, he would drink a glass of vodka. 
Then his angry old eyes would grow warmer and begin 
to twinkle, and he would start telling his stories. The 
yarns were interspersed with songs known only to Old 
Matvei. He would sing them in a deep husky basso; his 
favourite song was of a sea battle between the Russians 
and the Turks: 


Across the sea lies a dark smoke shroud, 
Shells whine, waves roar in wild refrain, 
“Attack, attack,” the bugles echo loud, 
The ships race on across the main. 


The day his great-grandson was born, Old Matvei 
was free of almost all his ills, felt hale and hearty, and 
a had a drink not only at dinner but at supper as 
well, 

He and Vasili Matveyevich sat down to a game of 
draughts. Old Matvei was champion of the settlement at 
draughts, but Vasili Matveyevich was not far behind 
him. It was a stubborn fight. For a long time there 
would be’ silence, then the shaggy-haired old strategist, 
having led his opponent into a trap, would hoot trium- 
phantly: 


“Attack, attack,” the bugles echo loud. 


In Russian draughts it is a small achievement to de- 
stroy one’s opponent and take all his men; the connois- 
seur’s victory is to trap some unfortunate in a corner 
and keep him prisoner there. Vasili Matveyevich had an 
extremely delicate way of describing this situation: 
“Locked in the toilet.”’ Old Matvei, however, stuck to 
the more straightforward terms that draughts-players are 
wont to use. 

That holiday evening his luck was in. He won fifteen 
games and lost only two: Vasili Matveyevich could not 
keep out of the “toilets.” 

“That'll do! ”? said Grandad at last, moving the 
draught board aside. “‘You’re no good as my opponent, 
Vasili. You’re not old enough to beat your father yet.” 
He puffed at his pipe, coughed, and spoke again: “Have 
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you read Anton’s letter? ”’ 

“T have.” 

“Well, what do you think of 1t? ” 

“What is there to think about? Work, that’s what 
we've got to do, Dad.” 

“True enough. But how will you work? Anton 
writes we’re going over to a production line.... All right, 
production line. What does it mean, though? Assembly 
of large sections in the shops. Welding from stem to 
stern, no riveting. What are the riveters going to do, 
Vasili? You’re getting on, you know. Where are you 
going to make for? And Alexei? What’s to become of 
the drillers? ... Ilya won’t find it so easy either, I’m 
thinking....”’ 

“We don’t know how it'll work out yet, Dad,” Vasili 
Matveyevich interrupted. “‘It’s still only on paper. And 
if it works, who’ll go against it? Not you or I. We need 
ships, Dad. We’re a sea power! The change must come; 
that’s what we’re living for. Maybe a few of us will go 
on the shelf. Those who’ve not much guts. That’s bound 
to happen, Dad. It’s always like that when you’re going 
up a ladder from one step to the next: some people have 
the legs, others haven’t.” 

“That’s right, Vasili, that’s right, son. You’ve got 
your head screwed on. We’ve reached the top of a lot of 
ladders, hard ones. So we'll reach the top of this 
one, eh? ”’ 

““We’re a sea power, I say.” 

Old Matvei came out into the street in high spirits. 
No one saw him home, he would not allow that. He 
walked heavily, old-mannishly, limping on the leg that 
had been shot through at Kharkov, but all the time he 


kept booming: 
Shells whine, waves roar in wild refrain. 


At the corner of Gunner Street he met Yegorov. 

“Congratulations, Matvei Dorofeyevich,” said the 
Inspector. 

“Same to you, brother. Good holiday to you,” the 
old man answered without stopping. 


“That’s not what I meant, Matvei Dorofeyevich. | 
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was congratulating you on the birth of a great- 
grandson.” z 

“You don’t say so! ’? Old Matvei stopped at the 
crossroads. ‘‘Already! That means I was right to congrat- 
ulate you, Kuzmich. It concerns you too. Congratula- 
tions for a new man on earth, brother! For a new 
builder of ships! We are a sea-going people.” 

Old Matvei threw out his chest and punched Yego- 
rov gaily on the shoulder, with the result that he himself 
staggered backwards. Yegorov hastened to support him. 

“None of that! ’’ the old man pushed him aside. 
“I’m still strong on my legs. Hope you'll be the same 
when you’re my age.” 

Old Matvei stumped on. 

A great-grandson! Next it'll be a great-great-grand- 
son! His high spirits increased. He rapped on the lighted 
window of Petya Kuznetsov’s house. Kuznetsov, a 
plater, was a good sixty but to Grandad Matvei he re- 
mained “that lad Petya’”’. So now he limped quickly out 
of sight round the corner and peeped out. Petya’s wife 
had come out on the porch. 

“Young rascals! ’’ she shouted into the darkness. 
“Wait till I catch you! Dll have your ears....” 

Matvei waited until Kuznetsov’s wife had finished 
threatening the “young rascals”, then made his way on 
towards home. 

In the Zhurbins’ yard, on a home-made horizontal 
bar fitted up between the wall of the woodshed and a 
specially planted post, he saw his grandson Alexei doing 
a few neat swings and back circles. 

“Why aren’t you in bed, Alexei, lad? It’s late,” he 
shouted. 

“And why aren’t you, Grandad? ”’ 

“T’ve got a lot to do.” 

‘So have.I.”’ 

“Go along, go along! ’’ Old Matvei pushed Alexei 
towards the steps. He knew from his own experience 
what might lead a young fellow to start working off 
excess energy in the middle of the night. “Got heart 
trouble? Well, choose the right doctor. If you choose 
the wrong one, she'll kill you. Ask your dad.... He had a 
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friend once when he was young. Oska Sumskoy. Got 
mixed up with a bad ’un, he did, properly mixed up, the 
poor fellow, then he took a revolver and killed her and 
himself too. But if you choose right, if you hit the 
mark,,..” 

What would happen then, Old Matvei did not add. 
Thoughtfully, he patted Alexei’s shoulder and again 
pushed him towards the steps. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


When the Zhurbins were getting ready for work in 
the morning, it was like “‘all hands on deck.”’ 

The first ‘fon deck”? would be Old Matvei and Aga- 
fya Karpovna. Grandad got up because, like other old 
men, he slept little, Agafya because she had to attend to 
her household duties and make breakfast for ‘‘the whole 
crew’. 

And the crew was no small one. When they first 
arrived on the Lada after the Civil War, the Zhurbins— 
Matvei Dorofeyevich, his son Ilya, Agafya, and their 
first child, one-year-old Victor—settled at 19, Anchor 
= which housed three other families like them- 
selves. 

More children arrived, grew up, married, and grad- 
ually the Zhurbins took possession of the whole house, 
replanned and refurnished it, and made it into three 
cosy flats. The idea of the division into flats was to give 
Agatya Karpovna’s young daughters-in-law freedom to 
arrange their family life as they wished. But, in effect, 
the Zhurbins all lived together as one family, and Aga- 
oe had the general management of the house- 

old. 

In the mornings Old Matvei would split some fire- 
wood, light the stove and sit down on the bench by the 
open stove door; with her usual skill Agafya Karpovna 
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would manage a complicated array of saucepans and 
frying pans. This was one of the few quiet and peaceful 
periods in the Zhurbin household. And it did not last 
long.... 

First to arrive at the table would be Ilya, to be 
followed by Kostya and Dunyasha, Victor and Lidia, 
and Tonya, who was just beginning her last year at sec- 
ondary school. The last arrival was usually Alexei. Even 
in winter he would make a dash for the horizontal bar in 
the yard, and if it was summertime would douse himself 
with water from the tub that was hung specially for this 
purpose from a beam in the woodshed—one pull on a 
rope attached to a lever and the tub tips over. 

By the time the rest of the “crew” were seated at 
table Ilya would be getting up from it. He would take 
his cap off the peg, undemonstratively stroke Agafya 
Karpovna’s ungreying fair hair, and leave. Unfailingly, 
day after day, year after year, Agafya Karpovna would 
follow him out to the gate and watch him until he 
turned the corner. 

Ilya Matveyevich always left at exactly the same 
time, to the minute; and exactly, to the minute, when 
he reached the blue house on Cable Street, foreman 
Basmanov would be coming down the steps, buttoning 
his tight-fitting coat. 

‘Morning, Ilya Matveyevich! ”’ 

‘’Morning, Alexander Alexandrovich! 

Alexander Alexandrovich had been Ilya Matveye- 
vich’s right-hand man for many years. Ilya Matveyevich 
was in charge of the stocks at the shipyard; Alexander 
Alexandrovich was the assembly foreman. He was a 
shipbuilder “by birth”. His father had helped to build 
the famous “‘Aurora”’ and had fitted out the battleships 
of the Pacific squadron in the Russo-Japanese War. It 
was just at the time when the news of the battle in the 
strait of Tsushima reached St. Petersburg that Alexander 
Alexandrovich’s working life began. His father took him 
to the shipyard at the age of fourteen. After a quarter of 
a century the boy became a foreman. The timber car- 
riers -“‘Sacco”’ and “‘Vancetti”’, the luxurious motor ships 
‘‘Adjaria” and ‘Abkhazia’, the fast cruisers of the Bal- 
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tic Fleet, and many other passenger-, cargo- and war- 
ships took to sea with the craftsmanship of Alexander 
Alexandrovich Basmanov in their hulls and armour. 

Ilya Matveyevich’s acquaintanceship with Alexander 
Alexandrovich dated back to the Civil War, at Tsaritsyn. 
They made friends in battle. Later Ilya Matveyevich 
persuaded his old friend to come north with him from 
Leningrad to the Lada. In the sixteen years that had 
passed since then they had been inseparable. Every 
working day they would meet on Cable Street and walk 
along together to their little office on the pier adjoining 
the stocks. Ilya, thickset and broad-shouldered, always 
wore a short reefer jacket—a blue one with shining naval 
buttons in summer, a heavier one with a fur collar in 
winter. His thin, tall companion looked even thinner 
and taller because his clothes were always too tight for 
him. The reason for this was that he could not bear 
what he described as ‘‘that hell-brew of a wind” blowing 
up his sleeves and his back. 

Ilya Matveyevich would laugh at his old friend’s 
complaints about the wind. . 

“Give up the stocks, Alexander! Get yourself an 
office job. Or go about in a glass case.” 

“Well, people will get tired of this hell-brew one day 
and then they'll build a glass case right over the stocks.” 

Alexander Alexandrovich would frequently rail 
against this hated “‘hell-brew” from which, especially in 
autumn and winter, there was no escape. 

The site where the shipyard stood had a story of its 
own. At the turn of the century two enterprising engi- 
neers had set up a smallish foundry there, It had stood 
on the site of the present huge shipyard foundry, near 
the Lada estuary. However, the business of turning out 
cemetery railings and garden gates proved unprofitable 
and the engineers soon went bankrupt. The foundry was 
taken over by a German, who expanded it and began 
producing steam machinery for mills; and later on 
steam-driven cars. Not long before the First World War 
the works became the property of the tsarist govern- 
ment and in due course began turning out paddle- 
steamers tor the Lada, and during the war two or three 
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small gunboats. 

The shores of the bay beyond the shipyard were 
covered with sand dunes and pine trees, which protected 
the workers’ settlement from the full force of the sea 
winds. But along the Lada the winds would blow and 
rage winter and autumn. 

Those who put the finishing touches to the ships on 
the stocks, and at the wharves, suffered particularly 
from the wind. A casing of unbreakable transparent 
material, such as synthetic glass, would in the opinion of 
Alexander Alexandrovich have been just what was 
needed. 

On the way to work, Ilya Matveyevich and Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich found time to discuss a large number 
of topics. First would be that particular day’s news on 
the radio. After world events would come family tid- 
ings, then general topics at the works, and finally the 
working day ahead of them—what was to be done, how 
it should be done, what must not be forgotten, who 
ought to be “chased up’, and so on. 

The walk took from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
depending on the course of the conversation: if a dis- 
agreement arose they would slow down and stop, begin 
poking each other in the chest to drive home their 
point; if there was no disagreement the “‘schedule”’ of 
topics would be covered inside twenty minutes. 

By the time the chief and the foreman were reaching 
their office, the other Zhurbins would be rising from the 
table. After a short scramble round the coat-stand, and 
some searching for mysteriously vanished caps, scarfs, 
jackets and raincoats, the family would sally forth into 
the street. Here their unity was broken. Tonya would 
set off across the Veryazhka for school. Alexei, Kostya 
and Dunyasha would soon outdistance Old Matvei, who 
moved slowly, usually accompanied by Victor. 

Agafya Karpovna would go to the gate only with 
Ilya Matveyevich; to the rest she waved from the porch 
and at once returned to the deserted house. She had 
many Cares and jobs to attend to. At six o’clock every- 
one would be back—by that time dinner must be ready, 
a dinner that would answer various tastes; by that time 
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the rooms must be tidied and put in that state of clean- 
liness and order for which the Zhurbins’ house was 
famous. Besides, every year Agafya Karpovna cultivated 
a kitchen garden, which also demanded labour. The men 
condescended only to dig over the beds, the daughters 
-in-law could not be made to do more than weed the 
rows; and how they did it! Better to go without their 
help, better to do it all yourself! 

Agafya Karpovna would plant cucumbers and toma- 
toes, sow carrot and beetroot and, of course, beans, 
which bloomed with fiery red flowers. No one in the 
family liked beans. At dinner they would all fish the 
yellowish slices and spotted seeds out of their soup, but 
Agafya Karpovna still went on sowing beans. She liked 
those bright flowers clustering together like little ton- 
gues of flame. And if there were flowers there must be 
beans; and if there were beans, something would have to 
be done with them, they must be used up somehow— 
you couldn’t throw good stuff away. But the good stuff 
was thrown away, the beans were fished out and left on 
the - of the plates, to the great disappointment of the 
cook. 

Agafya Karpovna did not always work on her own. 
On their free days Lidia and Dunyasha helped her about 
the house. 

Lidia, the wife of the oldest son Victor, was a quiet 
woman who spent much of her spare time reading. She 
would sit down with a book in a corner of the room, or 
on a bench among the flower beds, apparently oblivious 
of her surroundings. 

Agafya Karpovna suspected that Lidia was unhappy 
with Victor. The two had married when Lidia was quite 
a girl; she had come into the house as quiet as a mouse, 
and at first had taken fright at everything and every- 
body-at Agafya herself, at the grumblings and the 
formidable eyebrows of Ilya Matveyevich, at Old Mat- 
vel’s huge beard and at the strict domestic rules of the 
Zhurbin household. Agafya Karpovna tried to under- 
stand the feelings of her son’s young wife. She herself 
had been rather afraid of Ilya’s father, Matvei Dorofeye- 
vich. But what was that to her when she had Ilya’s 
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love! Lidia, too, it seemed, had her share of love: Vic- 
tor could not take his eyes off her. And what care the 
family had lavished on her,-how many smart clothes 
they had bought her im those days, breaking all their 
strict rules of economy. After all, wasn’t she the first 
young bride in the house, the bride who would bring the 
first grandson? No, Lidia had had plenty of love, to be 
sure. But it had not done any good. With the years Ilya 
Matveyevich’s deep, austere love had given Agafya pride, 
strength, faith in herself and in the future. But Lidia? — 
the years rolled by and she did not seem to gain any 
new strength. Try and talk to her now—she would just 
turn her head away and keep silent, or burst into tears if 
you were not careful. 

Dunyasha, Kostya’s wife, was quite different. That 
young woman had bounced noisily into the Zhurbins’ 
house the spring before last; from the very start, she had 
made friends with Grandad Matvei, Ilya Matveyevich, 
Tonya and Alexei. Snub-nosed, green-eyed and spritely, 
she had charmed everyone like a siren. Not loath to 
drink a glass of wine or even vodka when it was offered; 
she would join Grandad in singing about the shells and 
the bugles, and she herself knew lots of songs. Some- 
times at family celebrations she would let herself go 
with the guitar: 


My dearest, my love, my darling, 
Let me stay entwined with you; 
Forget in happiness together 

Father, mother and brothers too. 


““Go it! ’? Ilya Matveyevich would chuckle. “Watch 
out there, Kostya, my lad, with that wife of yours.” 

‘“That’s the girl! ’’ Old Matvei would tap his foot as 
he looked at Dunyasha with merry approving eyes. 
“‘What’s there to watch her for? It’s the quiet ones you 
must watch. Come on, Dunyasha! And let’s have some- 
thing a bit more lively this time! ”’ 

While Lidia did clerical work in the shipyard clinic, 
Dunyasha had chosen for herself a real man’s job, the 
job of marking-off plater, which she had learned from 
Grandad. Kostya did not even try to protest against 
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such a choice. He just let her have her own way. 

Agafya Karpovna had a third daughter-in-law—Vera. 
She would appear in the settlement in summer, for a 
week or two, when she came on holiday with her hus- 
band, the second oldest son, Anton. Anton had been the 
only one to leave home. He had finished his studies as 
an engineer at the Institute of Shipbuilding in Leningrad 
and had not returned to his home shipyard. 

Anton first met Vera in Odessa where he had been 
undergoing radio-active mud treatment for the severe 
injuries he had received during the Patriotic War. 

Vera’s story was a sad one. While she was working at 
a Moscow galoshes factory she had joined the amateur 
dramatics club there and shown a great gift for acting. 
At one of the Union amateur talent reviews she had 
been awarded first prize for her performance of the part 
of Katerina in The Storm, and was invited to join the 
company of a well-known theatre. But at that happy 
moment in her life her eyesight began to fail. Doctors 
advised her to go to Professor Filatov’s famous clinic in 
Odessa. 

In the street she always wore dark glasses and she 
went out of the hotel only when it was nearing evening. 
One evening, for some reason, the city’s lights failed. As 
she felt her way along the railings of a boulevard 
through what was to her impenetrable darkness, she 
bumped into someone. 

After an exchange of apologies the two parted, but 
Vera realized that without help she would probably not 
find her hotel. “Comrade! ” she called out uncertainly. 
“Comrade! ...” The other returned. “Oh, I’m sorry,” 
said Vera, feeling suddenly that she was making herself a 
nuisance, “I’m sorry, it was a mistake.” But he had 
already guessed everything by her uncertain walk and 
dark glasses—and did not leave her until they reached 
her hotel. 

That was how Anton Zhurbin and Vera Barabina 
met. At first they were drawn together by what they 
jokingly, but not without bitterness, called their unfit- 
ness. But later they discovered so many interests and 
traits in common that they fell in love. 
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Vera left the theatre. There was no cure yet that 
would make her sight good enough for the stage. And 
when she came to visit the Zhurbin family on the Lada, 
she always wore dark glasses, to avoid distressing An- 
ton’s relatives with her peering weak-sightedness. The 
family liked her for her stmple manners, especially Ilya 
Matveyevich and Agafya Karpovna, who could not help 
seeing her love for Anton. 

When Vera came on a visit even Lidia livened up. 
She would sit for hours at her side questioning her 
about theatre life, about touring, about the work of an 
actress, which in Lidia’s opinion must be such an easy, 
light-hearted occupation. ‘‘You are making a mistake,” 
Vera would explain patiently. ‘“‘The theatre is very hard, 
nerve-racking work. That 1s, if you put your heart 
into it.” 

In the end Agafya Karpovna would grow tired of 
listening to them, call Vera aside and whisper: “It’s no 
good arguing with her, dear. Better come and try my 
curd tarts. I’ve just taken them out of the oven. Come 
along.” 

When she was alone Agafya Karpovna would give 
much thought to her sons and their wives, wondering 
how their life would go in the future. And she had 
plenty to think about..There was her grandson whom 
Dunyasha had brought home a few days ago; there was 
Dunyasha herself—she understood so little about 
mothering a child. And what about Anton? He had 
made such a stir in the family with that letter of his. 
The men must have read it ten times over. It might 
mean a big upheaval, they were saying, with serious con- 
sequences for them all. But what the consequences 
would be—that was not so easy to puzzle out. 


2 


Alexander Alexandrovich sat at his desk in a works 
office made of sheet steel panelled inside with thick 
squares of cardboard and painted outside a light silver. 
The little office was perched on the very edge of the 
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jetty alongside the stocks, on which like an overhanging 
cliff rose a ship—a huge black monster fenced in by 
many tiers of red-painted metal-tube scaffolding. In 
comparison with the ship the tiny cabin suggested some- 
thing between a toy from a New Year’s tree and a tool- 
box. 

Alexander Alexandrovich had a pile of work orders 
to be signed, but he had not even taken up his pen. He 
was, listening to the even lapping of the water under the 
floor, between the piles of the jetty, and to the sharp 
rattle of pneumatic hammers on the ship, like the fire of 
one or more machine-guns, according to the number of 
hammers working simultaneously. From time to time a 
bee-like drone reached his ears, as a travelling crane, 
lifting weights of up to two hundred tons, crawled along 
the ship. 

By these sounds Alexander Alexandrovich without 
leaving the office, could tell how work was going in his 
sector. If the hammers stopped it would mean that there 
had been some hold-up in the supply of plates. The whir 
of the travelling crane, as it moved cumbrously along 
the rails, told him they were putting in the ship’s en- 
gines—no immediate concern of his; the engines were the 
affair of the engineers, not the body-makers. The force 
of the splashes under the pier indicated the water level 
in the Lada, which often varied and sometimes came 
dangerously near the flood mark. 

Today the hum and noises of labour mingled to- 
gether in a steady familiar rhythm and, like everything 
familiar, made no further impression. Alexander Alexan- 
drovich looked out of the square window at the greenish 
waves of the Lada, which could be a lot steeper and 
fiercer when whipped up by the wind from the sea. As 
he looked he pondered why Ilya Matveyevich had been 
called to see the director. You could be sure he would 
not have been called up if everything had been going 
right: it was not a matter for thanks and congratulatory 
handshakes. No, that kind of thing was reserved for hol- 
days and jubilee dates; during the week it could only 
mean a ticking-off. 

Alexander Alexandrovich waited a long time and in 
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the end grew tired of sitting in the office. He walked 
over to the ship and climbed the gangway to the ship’s 
deck. 

The ship had already grown to almost its full sea- 
going height. From the deck one had a broad view of 
the surrounding country. The winding Veryazhka 
making its way through the dunes to join the Lada be- 
low the shipyard. Old Settlement, the club on the hill, 
the green outskirts of the town. Along the bank of the 
Lada towards the centre of the town ran a broad, re- 
cently-built avenue lined with poplars. A trolleybus, its 
collector arm sparking, was racing down the avenue at 
full speed, and seemed just about to collide with an 
oncoming red-painted motorbus. 

Through the poplars Alexander Alexandrovich 
caught glimpses of a grey Pobeda car. 

The old foreman performed all the motions he 
usually performed when arguing with someone: first he 
thrust forward his sharp, bristly chin, then, straightening 
his glasses, he peered over the top of them. At this 
moment, apparently, he was arguing with himself, prov- 
ing to himself the necessity of obtaining just such a grey 
Pobeda. 

Alexander Alexandrovich could not remain indiffer- 
ent where cars were concerned. Before the war he had 
saved up steadily to buy an M-1 tourer. At last -the 
money was amassed and one Saturday evening Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich rolled up to Old Settlement in his 
own gleaming car. He drove round the streets, took his 
wife for a drive, gave rides to his neighbours, friends and 
anybody else who wanted to come; switched on the 
headlights, hooted and went into reverse. He was asked 
why he needed a car.... To go to the yard? —the yard 
was only 20 minutes’ walk away. To go to town? —why 
not use the bus? And before the trolleybus came, there 
had always been the tram. Alexander Alexandrovich got 
angry with such stupid questions: “Making fun of it, are 
you? All right, out you go! No room here for you....” 

That night the M-I was garaged in the woodshed. 
Alexander Alexandrovich continued to walk round it 
for a long time, wiping the thin film of dust off the 
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bonnet with a damp cloth. He went to bed that night . 
the happiest man in the world... 

The next morning war broke out. Alexander Alexan- 
drovich ran to the shipyard to inquire about volunteer- 
ing. At the shipyard no one yet knew what to do and 
there was no recruiting. Hundreds of workers, Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich included, set out for the recruiting 
centre. 

There was a large crowd outside the building. No 
one was allowed to see the Military Commissar unless hé 
had been called there, but the old and honoured fore- 
man managed eventually to get through: ‘“‘Put me down 
for the navy, or the infantry, whatever you like, Com- 
rade Commissar.” ‘‘What is your job? Ship assembly 
foreman? I shan’t put you down for anything at all,” 
answered the Commissar dryly. ‘““Go back to your ship- 
yard. You'll have plenty to do there. And anyhow, 
when a man’s over fifty what kind of a soldier will he 
make?” ‘‘What kind of a soldier? I'll tell you! I was 
one of the men who put the capitalist ministers under 
lock and key! ” 

The Military Commissar had a lot of work to do; a 
great responsibility lay on that elderly man, who al- 
though he had not put any capitalist ministers under 
lock and key, had been through more than one war. He 
glanced with interest at the ruffled shipbuilding fore- 
man, paid no heed to his requests and shouted to the 
door: “‘Next! ” 

Alexander Alexandrovich returned home furious. He 
complained to the Party Committee, the shipyard com- 
mittee, and the director. “We can’t do anything about 
it! ’’ was the reply. “You see yourself how strict they 
are about letting people go from our yard. The Govern- 
ment knows who’s needed where at a time like this.” 
‘What? Sit cooling my heels at home? ” 

An idea seized Alexander Alexandrovich. Muttering 
“Tl make him change his tune,” he got into his car and 
drove it hard into town. “Listen, comrade,” he began 
when he again appeared in the Commissar’s office. 


“Take it! If you won’t take me, let the car serve in the 
army.’ 
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He was sorry to part with the M-I, but who could 
call that a parting! Mothers were parting with their 
sons, wives embracing their husbands, perhaps for the 
last time. Alexander Alexandrovich made his offer with- 
out any hesitation. 

The Commissar got up and shook his hand: ‘“Thank 
you.” Alexander Alexandrovich was offended: “‘I didn’t 
do it for thanks! ” 

About a year and a half later he again visited the 
Military Commissar. ‘I should like to know how my old 
bus 1s getting on.”’ 

The Commissar was hard put to answer that ques- 
tion, but he quickly hit on the right line to follow. 
Opening his safe, he took out what appeared to be a 
highly secret document. 

‘What was the number of your car, Comrade Basma- 
nov?”’ he said, drawing his finger across some old in- 
structions about registering horses. “T'wenty—forty- 
three? Yes. Twenty—forty-three, eh? Here she is. Car- 
rying a famous tank general,’”” and he mentioned the 
first name that came into his head. 

Alexander Alexandrovich was satisfied. His car was 
carrying a noted divisional commander! In fact, its 
buckled, flame-seared remains were rusting away some- 
where in a roadside ditch. 

During the assault on Berlin Alexander Alexandro- 
vich read an article in the paper about the exploit of 
General Sokolov, who had died heroically in battle. Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich went to the Military Commissar- 
lat, entered the Commissar’s office and sat down 
opposite him. 

‘Want to know some more about your car? ”’ asked 
the Military Commissar. He had decided to carry the 
harmless lie, which he had come to regard as almost 
sacred, to its logical conclusion. “Destroyed, Comrade 
Basmanov, almost at the steps of the Reichstag itself....” 

“Why talk to me about the car, comrade! ” an- 
swered Alexander Alexandrovich. “Damn the car! Think 
of the man who’s been killed, Comrade Commissar....’’ 

The Military Commissar had forgotten that Sokolov 
had been the name he had mentioned before, but now 
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he grieved sincerely with Alexander Alexandrovich for 
the valiant general. 

After the war, when Alexander Alexandrovich first 
saw a Pobeda, the desire to have his own car seized him 
again. He could not look indifferently at a Pobeda. And 
now his eye followed the fast grey car until it vanished 
among the houses and only then did he walk away with 
echoing steps down the sloping deck to the stern. 

Assembly work on the ship was nearing completion. 
The welders were welding the joints of the deck fittings. 

Alexander Alexandrovich stopped beside Kostya 


Zhurbin. Nearby stood a gmp transformer on a 
wheeled carriage with bowlegs; thick black coils of cable 


snaked from it to a welding gun Kostya was manipu- 
lating, Sending out a stream of white sparks, the gun left 
behind it a knotty seam of congealed steel. Kostya did 
not raise his head or look round, but, noticing the thick 
reddish leather boots of the foreman, shouted above the 
roar of the pneumatic hammers: “Hallo, Alexander 
Alexandrovich! ”’ 

Alexander Alexandrovich knew that it was no use 
trying to start a conversation: Kostya would not keep it 
up. Kostya had a hard and fast system of work. When he 
received his instructions in the evening, he would go to 
the ship, examine everything that had to be done on the 
morrow, think out his welding route, test the trans- 
former and only then set off for home. So he seldom 
had any stoppages or breakdowns. He would weld for an 
hour, then take a five- or seven-minute break; then 
another hour’s welding, and again a break of no more 
than seven minutes.... “Those Zhurbins know their job, 
they do, the devils! ”’ thought Alexander Alexandro- 
vich, surveying Kostya’s sturdy neck, his broad shoul- 
ders under the blue overalls, and his scorched 
working cap. 

He was still standing behind Kostya when Ilya Mat- 
veyevich touched his elbow. 

_“Let’s go and find somewhere where it’s a bit 
quieter, Alexander Alexandrovich.” 

They walked right down to the stern, seated them- 
selves on a pile of boards, took out their cigarette cases, 
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and lighted up. Ilya Matveyevich was silent. Alexander 
Alexandrovich waited for him to speak, but after a time 
spoke himself: 

“So they didn’t pat you on the back? ”’ 

“Why not? They did. They congratulated me on 
having a grandson. Taking it all round though, it was a 
pretty stiff talk. When does the plan say we ought to 
launch this little tub? Remember? Well, now an order’s 
been received, saying it must be ready not later than the 
October holiday.” 

‘Didn’t you protest, didn’t you argue? ”’ 

“What’s the use of arguing! The order was signed 
by the Minister. What we have to do is carry it out, 
Alexander, old man. We’re small fry. Rankers in the 
army of labour! ” Ilya Matveyevich grinned wryly and 
stubbed out his cigarette. 

“If it hadn’t been for that special shell plating job, 
we’d pull it off all right. It’ll sink us, that idea will! ”’ 

‘Durability, durability, Alexander, that’s what mat- 
ters most; that’s what the special plating is for. What 
kind of a ship should a Soviet ship be? ” Ilya Matveye- 
vich’s eyes had as much quizzical laughter in them as 
ever—as if there had been no order reducing the time 
limit just when they were having a rough passage with 
the additional plating. “No good comparing it with a 
quick job like the ‘Liberty’ ships. The ‘Liberties’ were 
all right to fill a wartime need. Now the war’s over and 
done with. And you and I are working for peace. We 
have to build to last.” | 

‘“That’s true enough,” agreed Alexander Alexandro- 
vich. “‘But I think, Ilya, they’re making a mistake intro- 
ducing this revised method in the middle of work. I 
remember back in St. Petersburg once, before the First 
World War. They laid down two whacking great dread- 
noughts. While they were building ’em and rebuilding 
"em, they went out of date. They went out of date 
without even leaving the stocks. Had to be scrapped.” 

‘When we go over from riveting to welding....” Ilya 
Matveyevich seemed just to mention this in passing, 
without apparently attaching much importance to his 
own words; only the way he held his head half-turned 
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towards Alexander Alexandrovich betrayed the strained 
attention with which he waited for an answer. 

‘Weld the hull of a ship of so great a tonnage? ”’ 
asked Alexander Alexandrovich. 

‘Well, that’s the plan.” 

“Mind you, I’m no expert on welding, but I do 
know something about it,” said Alexander Alexandro- 
vich after a moment’s thought. “You yourself keep 
saying: the hull’s the main thing, the hull must be du- 
rable. What durability will you get with seams? After 
all, what happens in welding? Does the metal lose its 
toughness? I say it does. Now suppose the ship gets into 
a heavy gale. The waves will test it for bending, fracture 
and torsion. Solid metal, of course, will take a strain like 
that, but a welding—snap, and it’s done for.” 

‘Even a riveted joint can split, come to that.” 

‘Oh no, it won’t, Ilya! A rivet—that’s a spring, you 
know. It gives your hull elasticity. If there is a sudden 
strain, the riveted joints will act as springs, as Cushions. 
But a welded hull will split at the seams.”’ 

‘‘But we welded the trawlers, didn’t we? And we 
weld those little tubs....” Ilya Matveyevich pointed 
down towards a slipway, where two small vessels were 
standing. 

“I’m not talking about small tonnage. Weld them as 
much as you like. And medium tonnage too. But our 
ocean-going craft ... they’re a problem. That’s how I 
look at it.” 

Apparently Ilya Matveyevich thought it a problem 
too. For a long time he did not speak, while he smoked 
another cigarette. Then he rose and walked along the 
deck. Alexander Alexandrovich rose too. Soon they 
stopped at the rail and stood for about two minutes 
facing each other; Ilya Matveyevich, his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his jacket, swayed gently back and 
forth on his heels, humming the air of an old war song: 
‘Soldiers, brave lads.” 

‘Well, Alexander, old chap,” he said, ‘‘the reason 
why they’ve cut down our schedule is that when we 
finish this job they want to lay the keel of an all-welded 
ocean-going ship. And we’re going to build it.” 
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The news stunned Alexander Alexandrovich. For a 
moment he groped for words. 

“We are?! ’? he repeated at last and came right up 
to Ilya Matveyevich, so that their chests almost touched. 
‘“‘We are, you say? ”’ 

‘““Yes, we are.” | 

‘“‘No, Ilya, you are but I’m not! You agreed to it, 
and you can build it. And build it alone! I’ve no respect 
for adventurism. I like honesty. You were afraid to 
speak out; your tongue froze in your head. 

‘Comrade Basmanov! ...”’ 

‘“‘Comrade Zhurbin! ...”’ 

The flame that met in their eyes at that moment was 
fierce enough to weld the hardest steel.... 

When he knocked off for a break, Kostya found the 
sector chief and the foreman sparring up to each other 
like a pair of fighting cocks. Without answering Kostya’s 
inquiry about what was the matter, they treated each 
other once more to a withering glance and walked off in 
different directions. 


Working families quite often have a ‘‘family line” of 
their own: father is a turner—the children are turners; 
father is a furnaceman—the children are furnacemen; 
father is a carpenter—the children are carpenters. Some- 
times the trade dates back not only to the father, but to 
the grandfather and even the great-grandfather.... 

The Zhurbins had no such “family line’’, or rather, 
it was not confined to the narrow limits of a single 
trade, it covered nearly each aspect of shipbuilding. In 
the family there were platers, pattern-makers, ship fit- 
ters, riveters, welders—all the main trades required in the 
building of a ship. When newspaper reporters visited the 
shipyard, the director would tell them: ‘‘Go and see the 
Zhurbins. They can build a ship for you. They’ve even 
got their own technologist.” The technologist was An- 
ton. 

Alexei had also kept to this broad ‘‘family line’’ 
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At the height of the war, when Ilya Matveyevich’s 
youngest son was still in the sixth class at school, the 
shipyard had been very short of hands. But the work 
had to go on, no less than in peacetime. “Alexei,” said 
his father one day, “what would you say if you had to 
leave school? What do you think of study? Are you 
really keen on it, or not very? ” 

Alexei had never thought whether he wanted to go 
to school or not. It was just one of the things all boys 
did. Surprised at his father’s question, he did not speak. 
“J don’t mean that you wouldn’t study at all,” con- 
tinued his father, not knowing how to take Alexei’s 
silence. ‘“‘What I was thinking was that you might do 
some work at the yard for the time being, to help us out 
a bit. If you’ve a head on your shoulders you can finish 
studying later on.” 

For this conversation father had sat down, as if on 
purpose, at the little round table which Alexei had made 
him for his birthday a year ago, in the school workshop. 
The legs of the table were finely tapered and its top 
beautifully fashioned out of ash, maple and Karelian 
birch. Even Victor, a first-class cabinet-maker, had ap- 
proved Alexei’s work when the table was brought home. 

“You’ve a good pair of hands,” said Alexei’s father, 
tapping the table top with his finger. ‘“‘What line would 
you like to go in for—carpentry or something else? 
Let’s think it over.” 

Overwhelmed by the possible change about to take 
place in his life, Alexei still remained silent. For a long 
time he had assumed that he would go on writing com- 
positions and solving problems until the age of seven- 
teen. And then.... Well, he had never thought about 
that. He was still a boy and his interests were those of a 
boy. And suddenly, here was a chance of becoming a 
worker—a worker like Victor and Kostya, like Uncle 
Vasili, like Grandad Matvei. He would go to the ship- 
yard in greasy overalls, draw his wages twice a month— 
his own wages! - At the evening meal he would take part 
on an equal footing in the general discussion of ship- 
yard affairs. It would all be far more interesting than 
swotting German verbs and_ Iearning difficult 
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chemical fomulae. 

Alexei was too overjoyed and excited to speak. Be- 
come a self-dependent working man—who would think 
of refusing such an offer? ! 

But Ilya Matveyevich put his own interpretation on 
his son’s silence. He felt he must appeal to Alexei’s sense 
of duty, remind the lad about the working class, of 
which Ilya Matveyevich loved to speak, and of which he 
always spoke with the greatest pride. 

“Listen to me, Alexei, lad,” he continued with deep 
feeling, “it’s the workers and the peasants who support 
the world. All you see around you here—this house, this 
table, the chairs, the clothes, the electric bulbs, the 
bread—everything comes to us from the hands of the 
workers and the peasants. And out-of-doors, wherever 
you look it is the same—railway engines, buses, ships, 
whole towns. Don’t just take them for granted; re- 
member the working hands that made them. The work- 
ing class rs the creator; that is why they come first in 
importance; that is why the leaders of the revolution 
always looked first to them for support.” 

All this Alexei had heard many times before. At 
school he had already gained his first inkling of political 
education, and he knew that both in revolutions and in 
peaceful construction the working class must be united 
with the working peasantry, but he did not speak for 
fear of offending his father at such a vital moment. 

“T’d like to go in for metalwork,” he said at last to 
avoid drawing out the conversation, in case his.father 
changed his mind. “I’m not very keen on woodwork.” 

“Go in for metalwork then, son,” his father respond- 
ed, livening up. “Your choice is your own.” 

So Alexei went to the shipyard to learn from the old 
craftsmen. At first he tried being a turner, but soon he 
was attracted by ship assembly work, especially riveting. 
When he had learned to use the pneumatic hammer 
under the guidance of his Uncle Vasili, he riveted slowly 
but very carefully. The caps of his rivets were smooth 
and beautifully rounded. 

“Your youngster is tuming out a real expert,” 
the old riveters would tell Ilya Matveyevich when 
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they met him. 

When Alexei received his first wages he brought 
every kopek of it home and gave it to his mother. As 
soon as Ilya Matveyevich returned from work, Agafya 
Karpovna placed the packet of ten-ruble notes on the 
table in front of him. She had both pride and tears in 
her eyes. Ilya Matveyevich counted the money, twisted 
his eyebrow and said: ‘‘Well, Alyosha, now you're a 
gravedigger of capital like the rest of us. One of the 
lords of the earth.” 

The next day after work, having managed to get a 
coupon from the workers’ supply department, Ilya Mat- 
veyevich took Alexei to a big general store and, pretend- 
ing it was out of his first wages, bought him the very 
best blue serge suit the shop had in stock. “‘A lord ought 
to dress like a lord. Understand? ” 

Alexei made swift progress up the ladder. His face 
resembled that of his Grandmother Jadzia, whom he 
knew only from photographs, but in character he took 
after his grandfather, as his grandfather had been when 
he was young—thoughtful and rather reserved, one of 
the deep kind, as they say. In five years he achieved a 
skill that it had taken old riveters decades to achieve. 
And six months ago he had brought about almost a 
revolution on the stocks. He had experimented with the 
pneumatic hammer, speeded up its percussive gear, then 
reorganized his riveting team, and together they had 
increased production several times over. 

Photographs of him appeared on the Boards of 
Honour at the shipyard and in the town, as well as in 
the shipyard and regional newspapers and the illustrated 
magazines; there were articles and radio broadcasts 
about him, and he would be included in the platform 
party at ceremonial meetings. His young head began to 
swell. At one time he had thought of continuing his 
studies, of following Anton’s example and entering an 
stitute; but now this idea had waned and was giving 
way to the notion that even without book learning he 
had won a position at the shipyard that neither his 
grandfather, nor his father, nor his uncle, nor any of 
those old fellows from whom he had first learnt pneu- 
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matic riveting, had ever been able to achieve all their 
lives. 

With Katya, Alexei was different. When face to face 
with the little draughtswoman, he would lose all his 
self-assurance and become just the ordinary boy-in-love 
that he was in reality. All the photographs, all the arti- 
cles about him in the newspapers, and the broadcasts 
“from the place of work of the famous Stakhanovite” 
he was ready to exchange for one word from Katya, for 
the merest touch of her hand. 

After that May Day evening in the club they met 
several times. For Alexei his meetings with Katya were 
no accident: after work he would wait for her near the 
shipyard gates, pretending to read the newspaper on the 
notice board. Then they would walk home together 
until their ways parted—his to Old Settlement, hers to 
New. They walked slowly. Alexei would tell of his suc- 
cesses at work—he seemed unable to find any other 
topic of conversation while walking. From time to time 
he would ask in alarm: “Probably that doesn’t interest 
you much? ” ‘‘But of course it does, Alyosha. It’s very 
interesting! ’? Katya would answer enthusiastically. 
Alexei had his doubts about this enthusiasm. “She just 
talks like that for politeness,’ he thought, unable to 
take his eyes off Katya’s long eyelashes and the dimples 
in her cheeks. ‘Not much use to her all this shop about 
riveting.” 

Katya would talk about more interesting things. 
“Suppose, Alyosha, you were to turn up in the Stone 
Age with your marvellous air hammer,” she would ima- 
gine gaily. “You would become the mightiest of the 
gods. It would be easy for you to drill caves in the cliffs 
for living in and simple to strike fire out of the rocks. 
You’d frighten the mammoths like a_ thunderbolt- 
thrower....” 

Alexei would, perhaps, have agreed to return to the 
Stone Age on the condition that she, Katya, would be 
there too. Katya, however, was not so keen to make the 
trip. She would talk enthusiastically about the excava- 
tions in ancient Khoresm, about the mysterious dead 
cities of Cambodia and Laos, the fairy-like lands lost in 
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the tropical jungles. Alexei felt ashamed that he had 
never even heard of such places. After a talk with Katya 
about them he went to see Uncle Vasil. “Cambodia and 
Laos? * repeated Vasili Matveyevich. He put on his 
glasses and opened a thick atlas. “Here’s where they are, 
my lad, look! ... Here, between Burma and Viet-Nam. 
That’s what used to be Indo-China, Alexei, and now 
they want self-determination and a free, independent 
life. The representatives of those states have called a 
special conference and agreed to act together against the 
French colonizers in a united Popular Front.” 

But it turned out that his uncle did not know much 
about ancient Cambodia or Laos either. What about 
going to town, he thought, to the Central Library and 
asking for the right books? 

Yes, with the little draughtswoman Alexei Zhurbin 
was definitely at a loss, although, in the month that had 
passed since May Day, he had got to know Katya better 
and would engage her in conversation more boldly than 
before. 

On the day when Ilya Matveyevich and Alexander 
Alexandrovich had hard words about welding, Alexei 
met Katya in the canteen and, summoning up his cour- 
age, invited her to go for a walk that evening. He wait- 
ed anxiously for her reply, expecting a refusal. But 
Katya said she would go. 

After checking in the work to Alexander Alexandro- 
vich he changed his clothes, hung his overalls in the 
locker, and left the stocks. 

A sudden June shower had just passed. It was warm 
and damp. On Sea Avenue, as the broad road from the 
shipyard gate to the stocks was called, the wind was 
whisking up the steam that rose from the asphalt. From 
the ragged clouds the last heavy drops splashed loudly 
into the puddles on the pavement. Alexei wondered 
anxiously if the weather might spoil their evening. Then 
he saw Kostya. Kostya was in a hurry. 

“Where to? ” shouted Alexei. ‘‘Let’s go home.” 

‘‘P’'m going to the office,” answered Kostya. “The 
chief engineer has called a meeting of all welders.” 

A cold raindrop slithered down Alexei’s neck. With 
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a slight shiver he cast a glance after his brother. His 
father and Alexander Alexandrovich were making in the 
same direction as Kostya. The noises of the shipyard 
had ceased exactly at five, together with the hooter that 
hoarsely announced the end of the day shift. The occa- 
sional thud of a pile driver working on the erection of 
new stocks only intensified the hush; voices were clearly 
audible. Ilya Matveyevich and Alexander Alexandrovich 
were talking about some kind of tackle and chains, 
speaking quietly and peaceably as if they had never 
faced each other like fighting cocks a few hours back. 

And indeed there was no quarrel between them. 
Scenes like the one Kostya had witnessed were fairly 
frequent. Almost every day the section chief and the 
foreman would stick their chests out at each other, glare 
fiercely into each other’s eyes and startle the echoes 
with shouts of: ‘‘Comrade Basmanov! ” ‘‘Comrade 
Zhurbin! ’ They would part with such looks of con- 
tempt, it seemed they were parting for ever. But in half 
an hour they wotld make it up. To be more exact, they 
would pretend that nothing at all had happened be- 
tween them; again it would be “Alexander, old man”’ and 
“Tlyusha’’. Perhaps they had these tiffs because they had 
for so long been unable to do without each other, and 
that subconsciously irritated them. 

Tackle and chains were of no interest to Alexei. He 
passed the Board of Honour, glanced at his portrait 
under the glass and went through the arch on to the 
square. A trolleybus was just turning round, splashing 
muddy water out of the puddles. After circling the 
statue of Lenin, it came to a stop right outside the gates 
of the shipyard. 

Out of the trolleybus jumped a tall, slim girl, her 
coat flapping open. With short quick steps she approach- 
ed Alexei and asked how to find the shipyard personnel 
department. The girl was apparently a stranger, a new- 
comer, but she talked and acted with confidence. 

Alexei answered precisely and briefly. The whole 
conversation lasted no more than half a minute. When 
the girl walked off energetically towards the tall grey 
building near the entrance, Alexei involuntarily glanced 
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after her. Her small neat shoes had left their mark on 
the wet sandy gravel; there was a particularly deep im- 
print from her narrow heels. “‘A live wire, that one! ” 
thought Alexei. 


4 


They were walking along the low cliffs where the 
Lada, flowed into the bay. Alexei had been there many 
times, but never had the familiar landscape seemed so 
beautiful as it did this evening. Katya suddenly stopped 
and clasped his arm: 

‘Look, Alyosha, look! ...” 

He turned his head. A huge purple sun was sinking 
into the bay. The water was like liquid flame. The 
smoke from the chimney of a saw-mill glowed red, the 
tall pines around them were capped with fire. The sight 
of the earth flaming in the dusk was almost frightening. 

‘And look over there! ” cried Katya again. 

Alexei turned his back to the sun. Two long shad- 
ows ran from their feet towards the edge of the cliff, 
descending sharply over the wet sand to where black 
fishing boats lay upturned on the shore. From there the 
wind wafted up the smell of tat and fishing tackle. 

And wherever Katya pointed, Alexei found himself 
confronted with scenes each more beautiful than the 
last. Amid this natural beauty he wanted to be silent. 
But two people together can remain silent only if they 
are old friends. Relations between Katya and Alexei 
were still very unclear, and, while they remained so, boy 
and girl must talk and keep on talking. 

‘I once read a very interesting book about the origin 
of life,” said Katya. ‘“These pines are like the prehistoric 
forest shown in the book. During forest fires their resin 
dripped on to the sand. Then the sands were covered by 


the sea and in the course of millions of years the resin 
turned into amber.”’ 


‘Millions of years? ”’ 


“But of course! Amber’s at least thirty million 
years old.” 


Sy 
oh 
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“You're joking! ” The figure Katya had named 
shook Alexel. 

“Honestly, Alyosha. Mother has some amber beads 
and in one of them, if you look at 1t through the light, 
you can see a tiny little fly. When I look at it I get 
shivers of excitement down my spine, it’s so wondertul: 
that fly must have lived thirty million years ago. Perhaps 
it bit an ichthyosaurus and saw things we can’t even 
guess at now.” 

“Thirty million years! ’”’ Alexei could not get over 
it. It made his mere twenty-two years seem a tiny grain 
of dust hardly visible under the most powerful micros- 
cope. 

PcWhen I look at that fly,’’ Katya continued, “I al- 
ways think: how should a person live so that his short 
span of life isn’t wasted? And I can’t think of any 
answer. Because I don’t know what ‘wasted’ means 
when you’re talking about life. Do you know, 
Alyosha? ”’ 

Alexei stopped, pulled out his cigarettes, and light- 
ed one. 

“I probably don’t know either,” he confessed. 
‘Perhaps you ought to become very famous so that 
people will always remember you? ”’ 

‘And what do you mean by famous? ” Katya stood 
in front of him, gazing intently into his face. ‘““There was 
Herostratus who burnt the temple of Diana in Ephesus. 
There were terrible murderer kings like Richard III. 
There was Hitler: he burnt plenty of temples; he burnt 
people in ovens. Humanity will always remember those 
monsters. They are ‘famous’, if you like! ”’ 

“You certainly know something about history,” said 
Alexei enviously. “I didn’t mean that kind of fame, I 
was thinking of other men ... who with their own hands 
... their own labour....”’ 

‘Would you like to become famous, Alyosha? ”’ 
asked Katya simply. 

Alexei was of the opinion that he was already fa- 
mous, and he felt offended: surely Katya must know 
— or else she knew it but would not admit that it was 

ame? 
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They walked on in silence through a grove of fir 
trees till they came to a clearing. Among the tree stumps 
grew a lonely young ashberry, its feathery leaves full- 
spread. Alexei shook it and they were both sprayed with 
raindrops. Katya gave a cry. Alexei laughed. 

The unexpected shower-bath changed their mood. 
What was fame, what was time when Alexei wanted to 
embrace Katya, to stroke and kiss her golden hair ... 
when he wanted to swing her up in his arms and carry 
her he knew not where.... 

“Katya...” he said, not knowing what would follow. 

And nothing further was said. They walked on and 
on, losing their way. The dusk thickened, the sky grew 
dark, already night reigned over the wood. 

‘I’m afraid,” said Katya. 

““Of wolves? ” 

“Of everything.”’ 

“You needn’t be afraid with me. Katya....” 

‘Well, what about this ‘Katya’...? ” 

*“‘Nothing. You wouldn’t know.” 

‘“‘When you tell me, [ll know.” 

“If you don’t want to understand, why talk about 
it?” 

Their legs were wet to the knees, but Alexei scarcely 
noticed it. He could have roamed through water up to 
his chest and not noticed the cold. 

After making a broad detour they came out on.the 
highroad and spotted the lights of New Settlement. Now 
Alexei would see Katya to her door, Katya would offer 
him her hand—and that would be all. Once again Alexei 
would not utter those long-prepared words. He rebelled. 

‘Katya! ” he said suddenly, rather roughly. “You 
probably laugh at me? He’s a dull kind of chap, you 
think ... doesn’t know anything about history or about 
the earth. That’s it, isn’t it? ”’ 

**Alyosha, dear, why should you think that? ” Katya 
sensed how excited and upset Alexei had become. 
Surely she hadn’t hurt him? ‘‘Alyosha, dear, I don’t 
know anything myself. I didn’t mean ... I didn’t think ... 
Alyosha! ” 

Emotion seized both of them. Alexei was going to 
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take Katya in his arms, he stepped towards her, his heart 
thumped as if a riveter’s hammer was working at full 
pressure in his breast. But a trolleybus swept past them 
noisily, bathing them in light, and they recoiled from 
each other frightened. 


Alexei’s courage did not return. 
When he arrived home, all the Zhurbins except Old 


Matvei were asleep. Holding a book far from his eyes, 
under the lamp, the old man was reading. 

‘‘Where’ve you been a-roaming? ” he asked, taking 
off his spectacles. “While you were out there was a 
regular meeting on here. Have you heard about the 
welded ship they’re going to build? ” 

‘‘What do I care? ’’ answered Alexei, who was miles 
away from all the ships in the world at that moment. 

‘Look you here, young fellow, whether you care or 
not, it’s a great event! Everything’s upside down. Your 
dad and Kostya are up to their neck in plans.” 

Alexei undressed, hung out his wet clothes round 
the warm stove, and climbed into the bed that Agafya 
‘Karpovna had made up for him, as usual, on the sofa. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to eat anything? ” 

“I don’t want anything.” 

‘Well, well! I tell you again, my lad: mind you 
don’t put your foot wrong.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


The director sat Zina in an armchair and apologized 
for having to finish a few lines of what he said was a 
very urgent letter.. 

The armchair was springy and deep; Zina’s chin 
hardly reached above the level of the black stone and 
bronze inkstand on the desk. This position, forcing Zina 
to look up at the director from below, irritated her; 
such a position made it difficult to carry on a conversa- 
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tion in the peremptory tone Zina wanted to use. 

The director wrote hurriedly; a scar on his cheek 
twitched in time with the movement of his pen as it 
charged across the paper. Zina examined this scar with 
surprised and rather indignant eyes. She regarded many 
things in the world with such eyes, because, she felt, 
things were not done a§ was demanded by the spirit of 
our times—the age of great ideas and achievements. Life 
did not move fast enough for Zina. She hated all waste 
of time. She seemed always to be tearing forward; and 
even her walk was a kind of onward rush. At the insti- 
tute the students used to joke about her: ‘‘Zina will 
never get married. You’d have to be a champion runner 
to propose to her.” 

‘‘That’s that,”’ said the director, pressing a bell on 
his desk. “‘Now I’m at your service, Comrade Ivanova.” 

Handing the written sheets to the secretary who had 
come in, he filled and lighted a pipe. 

“Got to know the shipyard yet? ”’ 

Zina wanted to shout: I haven’t got to know any- 
thing at all. Three days I’ve been kicking my heels doing 
nothing. Three days, I’ve been coming here with this 
pass card! But instead of shouting, she answered re- 
strainedly: 

‘Not yet. No one will see me.” 

‘““That’s my fault, Comrade Ivanova, my fault. You 
must forgive me, we’ve been weighed down with confer- 
ences. You see, they’ve given us the job of building a 
big ship with a welded hull. I’ve just been writing a 
letter to the Minister about it. It’s not an entirely new 
assignment for our yard, but it’s not a usual one either. 
Up to now we’ve always welded little ships. But this has 
raised a host of problems. Take steel} for instance...” 

__ He looked at Zina and thought: My dear girl! How 
did your parents come to allow you to go in for ship- 
building, for a hard branch of industry so unsuited for 
women? Do you know what’s awaiting you? 

. Zina did not know what was awaiting her, or what 
the director was thinking about. 


“Give me a job on that ship,” she said. “I’m a hull 
specialist.” 
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The director’s pipe, as often happens with pipes, 
began to wheeze and gurgle hoarsely. The director 
scraped out the tobacco into the ash tray, picked up a 
piece of wire, and started cleaning the stem. A time- 
consuming task. 

Zina could not endure it. 

“T suppose you’ve forgotten me.” 

‘*No, I haven’t.”’ 

The director did not say, he only thought, that the 
Ministry, when sending this girl to the shipyard, had 
saddled him with a very difficult task. It was the usual 
story: girlish romanticism, inability to measure one’s 
strength and choose the right profession. A hull special- 
ist! Could you expect a round-eyed girl like her with 
those black ribbons and pigtails to work on the stocks? 
The director saw in his mind’s eye a row of experienced 
shipbuilders: Basmanov, the Zhurbins—grandfathers, 
fathers and sons—their faces seared by the wind, their 
coarse reddened hands, icicles on their moustaches and 
brows coated with frost. He couldn’t put “Comrade 
Ivanova” in a row with them; he just hadn’t the heart to 
send her out to the scaffolding, where in autumn the 
wind whistled unceasingly through the cold compart- 
ments of the ship, and in winter even the steel creaked 
with the frost. Director Ivan Stepanovich Sergeyev was 
himself the father of two such slim young girls with 
ribbons in their hair. 

‘‘No, I haven’t forgotten,”’ he repeated. “But what I 
ought to do with you, honestly I don’t know.” 

“It’s written in the Ministry’s recommendation.” 

“Is it? ’? Ivan Stepanovich again set about lighting 
his pipe. ‘“Tell me now: the man who signed that recom- 
mendation, did he see you, had he talked to you? ” 

‘I don’t understand all this! ” Zina rose. She could 
not continue such a conversation sitting down. 

Ivan Stepanovich also rose from his desk. With mas- 
sive tread he paced along the carpet to the door, then 
turned back again. 

‘What are you to the Ministry staff organizer who 
gave you that recommendation? ”’ he said seriously. 
“What kind of picture has he of you? None at all. I 
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don’t doubt he examined your diploma very thorough- 
ly. The diploma says you’re an engineer. But we, older 
folks, who started in the shipbuilding business as riveters 
and fitters, we see something else in you besides an 
abstract diploma. We see a young girl with pigtails and 
ribbons....”” 

The blood rushed into Zina’s face and neck. She 
hurriedly untied the ribbon and took it off. 

‘If that’s what is the matter....”’ 

‘It’s not the ribbon. And I’m not trying to reproach 
you. On the contrary. It only seems to me that you still 
know very little of life, and even less of the profession 
you have chosen for yourself, or rather the conditions 
of work which are part of that profession. I know 
you’ve had practical training, but practical training 1s 
always in the summer, at the best time of the year. In 
fact, you haven’t had to take any responsibility yet. 
And I think that before the order for your appointment 
is signed, you ought to think very deeply and seriously 
about your future.” 

“T’ve thought a lot already.” 

“Think again. Go round the shipyard, get acquaint- 
ed with the whole process of building a ship. Perhaps 
some other sector....” 

“During our practical training I went round very 
many shipyards,” Zina interrupted him. “I want to 
work on the stocks and nowhere else. And please don’t 
think of sending me back. Because I shan’t go.” 

She twisted the silk ribbon in her hand. Ivan Stepa- 
novich chuckled good-naturedly and pressed the bell 
again. Zina’s lips trembled. With difficulty she fought 
back a temptation to throw herself on the couch, with 
its curved lions holding brass rings in their teeth, and 
burst into tears of anger and disappointment. Never, 
never in her life had anyone treated her so outrageously. 
True, it hadn’t been easy to grow up in a children’s 
home without parents; true, the difficulties of life in the 
institute had made‘a mark; but now, now when she was 
an engineer, when she had a diploma and the best re- 
commendations, when she was an independent person— 
who had the right to interfere with her life, to laugh at 
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her, to treat her as a mere child! 

When the secretary appeared, Ivan Stepanovich told 
her to summon engineer Skobelev from the technical 
information department. 

“The next step is this, Zinaida Pavlovna...” he said. 
“Engineer Skobelev will show you over the shipyard, all 
the various shops, sectors, stores, etc. And you, as I’ve 
already advised, will think over just once more where 
you would like to work.” 

“ve already told you where—on the stocks 

The door opened. The newcomer was a man of 
about thirty to thirty-five, carefully shaved and per- 
fumed, wearing a fashionable suit and a brightly- 
coloured tie. He surveyed Zina with cold eyes. 

Ivan Stepanovich introduced them: ‘‘Zinaida Pav- 
lovna Ivanova ... Yevsei Konstantinovich Skobelev.... 
Both engineers.”’ 

The engineers exchanged suspicious glances. Zina 
disliked everything about Skobelev’s appearance, his 
indifferent hali-closed eyes, his slack, lounging move- 
ments. And Skobelev took a dislike to Zina because she, 
upset and in a temper after her conversation with the 
director, did not notice the hand he offered. In order to 
extract himself from a foolish position, he was forced to 
make some still more foolish gestures in the air and send 
his hand by a devious route into his breast pocket for a 
pencil which he did not need. 

On receiving the director’s instructions to “show 
Zinaida Pavlovna the shipyard”’ Skobelev’s antipathy for 
the pigtailed schoolgirl, as he mentally christened Zina, 
increased. A fine prospect, having to trudge around the 
whole yard with her for two or three days! 

But Yevsei Konstantinovich Skobelev prided himself 
on his politeness and good manners. He suppressed his 
feelings, bowed to Zina and threw open the door in 
front of her: 

“En voyage! ” 

The next visitor to the office was a tall, gloomy- 
faced man with a black moustache. 

‘Hullo, director! ” he said, and slumped down in 
the armchair. “Complication again, I’m afraid.” 
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Ivan Stepanovich glanced cheerfully at Gorbunov. 
He was sincerely fond of this gloomy giant who was 
liked by the whole shipyard—so much so that year after 
year he had been elected to the post of chairman of the 
shipyard trade-union committee. 

‘“‘What is it this time? ”’ asked Ivan Stepanovich. 

“Old Matvei,’? answered Gorbunov in his usual 
gloomy tone. 

‘Well, what’s he been up to? ” 

‘“‘They’re complaining that he gets muddled with the 
marking-off.”’ 

“It’s time he retired on pension, Gorbunov. He has 
earned a rest.” 

‘‘All as simple as that, eh? ”? Gorbunov smacked his 
knees impatiently. “Retire on pension? That’s not at all 
what worries me. He gets a pension as it is. What I want 
to say is that the man should be looked after.” 

“The State looks after such people.”’ 

“The State? What about you and I—aren’t we the 
State? ”’ 

‘*That’s a theoretical question.” 

“No, it’s a practical one! The man’s been working 
and working for sixty-five years. But just you try to tell 
him to go home and sit by the fire! It’d knock him 
down! What can the State do about it? The State relies 
on us to decide a matter like that properly. Vasili Matve- 
yevich and I were talking about it today in the com- 
mittee. You can’t leave the old man without a job, he 
says. And yet you can’t leave him on marking. He’s not 
so sharp as he used to be; he gets tired; he’s more a 
hindrance than a help.” 

‘“Let’s think about it.” 

*“Let’s.’’ 

Both men sat for several minutes in silence. Ivan 
Stepanovich sucked at his smoked-out pipe; Gorbunov 
stared gloomily at the model of an ice-breaker in a glass 
case on the window-sill behind the director. 

“Perhaps we could make him a watchman? ” said 
Ivan Stepanovich, half to himself, half to Gorbunov. 

“He’d feel insulted,” replied Gorbunov, still staring 
at the ice-breaker. “Tum round, look at that ship be- 
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hind you ... who did the marking-off on that job? ” 

“It’s the devil’s own problem, isn’t it! What does 
Matvei say about it himself?.”’ 

‘““He doesn’t say anything. And who is going to ask 
him? ”’ 

So the director and the chairman of the trade-union 
committee could not come to a decision about the fate 
of Old Matvei. 

Gorbunov left. Ivan Stepanovich sat on in his office 
alone for a long time. He thought of life, of the old 
plater and of himself... 

When Matvei Zhurbin with his sons and daughters- 
in-law had arrived from Petrograd, Ivan Stepanovich had 
been a twenty-year-old fitter in a cotton blouse, secre- 
tary of the recently created nucleus of the shipyard 
Komsomol. Years passed. People changed in the shops 
and on the stocks. Ivan Stepanovich during these years 
had gone through the workers’ school and the institute, 
worked in several planning organizations, and even in 
the People’s Commissariat, got married, brought up two 
daughters, gone grey, returned again during the war to 
the Lada, this time as the director. And meanwhile old 
Zhurbin was still carrying on with the job of marking- 
off plater—the living biography of Ivan Stepanovich’s 
shipyard. One could not imagine the shipyard without 
Old Matvei. But what could one do? It was the law of 
life; the old must give way to the new. It was a strange 
twist of fate that the very day when the girl with the 
pigtails and an engineer’s diploma arrived at the ship-: 
yard, another question had arisen—what to do with Old 
Matvei. And perhaps another day was not far off when 
somebody else would be confronted with the ques- 
tion—what to do with Ivan Stepanovich Sergeyev him- 
self? 

Involuntarily he remembered a letter he had re- 
ceived recently from an old friend of his student days. 
His friend wrote: ‘‘...Nikita Sedletsky has died. Heart 
failure. Yes, the shells are falling closer and closer, 
Ivan....’” And so 1t seemed. About two years ago Karyu- 
kin, with whom Ivan Stepanovich had once set out for 
the workers’ school, had died, and now Nikita Sedletsky 
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had gone too, also the same age as himself. Yes, the 
shells were falling closer and closer. 

The infantry training manual teaches the soldier: 
when caught under heavy artillery fire the only way out 
of it is to thrust forward. Forward and in no other 
direction. So one must not think of the “‘bracket”’ clos- 
ing in on one, one must not stop, one must go on and 
on. And Gorbunov had been right a hundred times when 
he said it was not so easy to solve the problem of Old 
Matvei. For old Zhurbin to give up working would be 
like stopping under murderous fire. And there was yet 
another great truth in the fact that a thrust forward is 
education for the younger generation which will con- 
tinue the work that has been begun. “Zinaida Pav- 
lovna,”’ thought Ivan Stepanovich, “‘we’ll be friends yet, 
I don’t doubt.” 

He caught sight of the black ribbon Zina had for- 
gotten on the back of the armchair, smoothed it out 


carefully, folded it and put it away in the drawer of his 
desk. 


2 


It was the first day of Zina and Skobelev’s “‘voyage”’ 
round the shipyard. No casual observer could have said 
that Skobelev was not carrying out the director’s in- 
structions to the letter. He marched Zina conscientiously 
from shop to shop. Had it been anyone else, Zina would 
have been grateful to him for such a thorough excur- 
sion. But Skobelev exasperated her with his manner of 
giving explanations. 

‘This is the mould loft,” he had said in a languid 
tone when they entered a huge hall on the second floor 
of the administrative building. “Two hundred and ten 
metres long. About sixty metres wide. Glass roof, bright 
lights. The floor is made of blocks of wood, rather like 
parquet, but thoroughly puttied and painted. Good 
enough to play football on, isn’t it? Or for roller skat- 
Ing. But no, this isn’t a stadium. Nobody plays here. 
This is the holy of holies of the shipyard. Every part of 
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the ship’s hull that has been drawn im the plans of the 
designers is marked out on this floor to its natural size. 
How? If you studied at the Institute of Shipbuilding 
you ought to know yourself. By means of flexible 
rulers, which are fastened down at the necessary points 
by special nails or—there you are, those things that look 
like flat irons over there. And by means of steel mea- 
sures, protractors, set squares and dividers. The lines are 
drawn first in pencil, then you take a drawing pen and 
trace them out in colour. Understand? ”’ 

‘TI understand,” answered Zina dryly, staring at the 
people crawling like ants over the great expanse of 
smooth grey floor, almost as big as Mayakovsky Square 
in Moscow. 

‘As I said,’’ went on Skobelev, ‘“‘a life-size theoret- 
ical drawing of the future ship is made here in three 
projections: body plan, sheer plan, half-breadth plan. To 
put it simply—a pattern of the ship. Afterwards, from 
this pattern they cut out the steel for the hull. Any 
questions? No? This way, please, through this door on 
the right.” 

From the door on the right came the smell of wood 
and glue. 

‘‘Now we have seen the pattern-making,” continued 
Skobelev in the same monotonous voice, ‘“‘we come to 
the tailor’s dummies. Here various models are made. For 
example, a half-block model, that is to say, a model of 
half the body built to a scale of one in fifty. This model 
is used to show the seams and butts of the outer plating, 
the side frames and stringers, the decks, bulkheads, side 
holes, and so on. Every plate of the hull will be marked 
out on this model here.” 

Skobelev indicated the smooth surface of the maple 
board with a long fingernail. 

‘“The block model is, as it were, the main tailor’s 
dummy,” he continued. ‘“There are also other models. 
Here is a model for the frame bending.... Here’s one for 
the beams.... And here’s volumetrical mould of a fan 
pipe. It’s no use relying on purely theoretical calcula- 
tions; we can’t get along without patterns yet. If we had 
the dimensions of this fan pipe only in mathematical 
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theory, God knows how we'd fit it into the proper 
place. But when it actually exists life-size, even if it’s 
only in plywood—everything comes clear.” 

Zina listened to Skobelev in silence, without asking 
a single question. He was instructing her about facts she 
had known ever since her third year at the institute. 

As if talking to a complete layman, Skobelev went 
into an equally detailed explanation of the process of 
marking on the marking tables. 

“Before cutting the cloth for a coat or skirt,” he 
shouted right in Zina’s ear, because several workers were 
hammering centre punches at the same time, “‘the mate- 
rial to be cut is marked out 1n chalk. So too....” 

What was “so too” Zina did not hear, nor did she 
wish to hear. She was watching a young round-faced 
woman wearing blue slacks, a white shirt and a gaily- 
coloured headscarf looped over her hair at the back. The 
woman was slim and light; her mannish dress only 
served to emphasize the graceful lines of her figure. She 
was bending down near a grey, shaggy-headed old man, 
who sat on a sheet of steel, drawing circles where rivets 
were to be made. The old man was apparently in a 
muddle about something because the woman several 
times took his hand with the chalk in it and, like a 
schoolteacher instructing a backward pupil, drew it her- 
self over the metal. The old man paused thoughtfully 
for a minute, peering intently at the line drawn by their 
two hands, then nodded his leonine head. 

Impossible to imagine that this old man was a pupil 
or a trainee, that in his declining years he was just get- 
ting to know the art of marking! But what was happen- 
ing, then? How could one explain such a strange combi- 
nation, in which the leading role obviously belonged not 
to the older but to the younger, not to the grandfather 
but to the grand-daughter, as she had already come to 
think of them? 

Zina would have liked to ask about this, but she did 
not want to talk to Skobelev. What could this jaded 
head of the technical information bureau tell her about 
human relations? 


She could not take her eyes off the strange couple. 
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Meanwhile ‘‘grandfather” and “‘grand-daughter”’ finished 
with the job; grandfather moved aside and lighted a 
short stubby pipe, while grand-daughter took the chalk 
and began writing on the steel sheet, “fore’’, “aft”, 
“plane for caulking’, “bend on this side” and similar 
working instructions. Zina knew that the names of the 
platers would also be written on the sheet, and was 
waiting to see what they would be, but Skobelev was in 
a hurry, and they moved on.... 

In the plate shop, where the plates and other steel 
parts acquire the shape in which they are afterwards 
sent for assembly on the stocks, Skobelev went on 
mixing shipbuilding and tailoring terms. 

‘‘Hlere we are in the tailor’s cutting room,” he said, 
his hands in his pockets. 

The purple flame of the heating furnaces set up wild 
reflections on the row of massive machines and on the 
glass-enclosed cabins of the bridge cranes which whirred 
to and fro under the roof. A small locomotive screamed 
piercingly as it pushed a truck of metal; blinding flashes 
burst from the gas cutting torches; a huge guillotine 
chewed through steel with a mighty crunch. 

“Cutting room! ” Zina winced at the comparison. 
Here the drawings of the designers, the sections of the 
loftsmen, the lines and circles of the platers came to life, 
here in the glow of the furnaces men were planing, cut- 
ting, drilling, bending the ship’s steel; they were fashion- 
ing it into the ribs of great ocean-going vessels, into their 
keels, decks and bulkheads. A ship was not a velveteen 
jacket or a tweed suit, thought Zina. It was not even a 
house, it was a town, a floating town, with power sta- 
tions, telephones, radio, central heating, baths and librar- 
ies—with everything there is in a big, well-ordered in- 
dustrial centre. From her first lecture at the institute 
Zina remembered the words of the famous scientist who 
had told the students that a ship was a measure of a 
country’s technical standard, and perhaps even of its 
whole culture. A ship was a focal point for its industrial 
achievement. People in every corner of the state contrib- 
uted to its construction. And here, in the hull shop, 
the smiths, the cutters and the planers were laying the 
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foundation of the ship, fashioning every part of its hull. 
In the last analysis the whole seaworthiness of the ship 
depended on how the hull was built. 

That was what Zina would have liked to hurl at 
Skobelev’s indifferent face when he spoke about a 
“tailor’s cutting room”. But she said nothing, she could 
not talk to the man. 

Thus passed Zina’s first day of getting to know the 
shipyard. Zina spent the night in a hostel in New Settle- 
ment, listening patiently before she went to bed to the 
life-story of the hostel warden, who had long been 
pining for a fresh listener. 

The second day began with Skobelev suggesting a 
change of route. 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be better for us to go round the engi- 
neering and other shops first? ’’ he said, glancing at the 
overcast sky. ‘“‘We’ll postpone the stocks and the fitting- 
out basin till later.” 

And so they went over the main and the smaller 
engineering shops where the ship’s engines and other 
mechanisms were built: the modelling shop, the steel 
and copper foundries; the small forge and the bolt and 
rivet shop; the saw-mill and the carpentry shop. The 
second day was half over when Zina and Skobelev reach- 
ed the stocks. Standing at the top end, which was al- 
most as high as the main building, Skobelev said: 

“On this inclined plane they stitch up the hull. The 
pneumatic hammer is a sewing machine; every rivet is a 
stitch of thread.” 

Zina’s diploma of hull specialist had not been won 
by accident. Her specialization in and enthusiasm for 
work on the stocks had begun during her second year at 
the institute, when she had first gone to a shipyard on 
the Black Sea for practical training. There the eighteen- 
year-old girl had worked side by side with lads from a 
trade school. She had bolted steel plates together; she 
had stood at a portable furnace heating rivets; she had 
learned to rivet. At first the other students had laughed 
at the way Zina’s hands shook after working with a 
pneumatic hammer, at the way she would send the soup 
splashing out of her spoon and be unable to keep the 
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spoon from rattling against her teeth. But in a month 
Zina was laughing at her comrades who had preferred to 
do their practical training in the various engineering 
shops or the mould loft. Zina developed such strength in 
her hands that her “‘friendly’’ handshake would make 
the lads wince, and Senya Karpov, a tousled, melan- 
choly lad in spectacles, simply shouted: “‘Stop your 
strong-man stuff, Zina, or I'll never shake hands with 
you again.” 

Zina took a liking to the stocks with their noise and 
hustling pace of work; she felt at home there, 1f one can 
apply such a phrase to someone who has no memory of 
her parents and does not know the meaning of the word 
home in the domestic sense. And after two days of Sko- 
belev’s barbed references to “‘tailoring’, she could no 
longer endure it when a pneumatic hammer was de- 
scribed as a sewing machine, and a rivet as a stitch. 

“Listen! ’’ she said, turning to Skobelev. “You keep 
talking to me as if [ were some kind of needlewoman. 
I’ve had enough of it.” Her face and neck were as flush- 
ed as they had been two days earlier, in the director’s 
office. 

“And in what way, may I ask, is a Soviet needle- 
woman any worse than an engineer? ”’ 

‘‘T_ didn’t say she’s worse. But you don’t have to 
study engineering for six years to become one.” 

‘Depends how one studies and how much one 
learns.” Skobelev turned away and began staring indiffer- 
ently at a shipbuilding crane with an auxiliary crane 
mounted on top of it. 

Their deep mutual dislike was beginning to break 
out on the surface. 

“T should be a little more careful what I said> if I 
were you,” Zina retorted, trying to keep calm. 

Skobelev bowed. 

They glared at each other. Skobelev narrowed his 
eyes; Zina, her eyes wide and indignant, flushed and 
panted with anger. 

“I can manage without your help! ” she said, and 
with her coat flying open, she ran up a wooden gang- 
plank on to the scaffolding. 
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She almost collided with a stocky man in a blue 
tunic and a flat cap who had been standing on the top 
platform, twisting an eyebrow between his fingers and 
gazing thoughtfully at the girl as she ran towards him. 

‘‘What’s the hurry? ”’ His arms barred her path. 
“Where did you spring from, grasshopper? ”’ 

Strangely enough, “grasshopper” did not offend 
Zina in the least. On the contrary, her heart suddenly 
grew lighter. There was something warm and cheering in 
the word and the way it was spoken. 

‘“!’m not a grasshopper, I’m an engineer.” Perhaps 
for the first time through all the hurt and disappoint- 
ment of the past few days, Zina smiled. “Good after- 
noon! I want to see the chief of the sector.” 

“Good afternoon, Comrade Engineer. Here he is in 


front of you. Zhurbin—Ilya Matveyevich. What can I do 
for you? ”’ 


3 


What Zina had dreaded had come to pass. 

She was sitting at a long, narrow table in a long, 
narrow, gloomy passage-like room. On each side of the 
table stood chairs upholstered in cold black oilcloth. On 
the table, which was covered with green baize, plenti- 
fully spotted with ink, lay several thick albums of de- 
signs. In glass showcases were arrayed various types of 
pneumatic hammers, together with a collection of caulk- 
ing irons and chisels, electric drills, electric welders and 
other implements of the industry. These same imple- 
ments were also exhibited, in their separate parts, on 
sheets of plywood hung round the walls. 

Zina looked at the exhibits, at the diagrams beside 
them—a fence-work of coloured posts, and circles that 
looked like flat projections of gay children’s balls—and 
scraped mechanically with her fingernail at the cover of 
one of the albums, trying to remove a spot of dried glue. 
A tew hours previously she had had a fresh conversation 
with the director—a difficult, unpleasant conversation 
which had resulted in the signing of Staffing Order No. 
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100. That. figure was engraved in Zina’s memory; its 
noughts had rolled over Zina’s heart like steam rollers 
and crushed the brightness and joy that had arisen there 
during her visit to the stocks. 

Ilya Matveyevich had taken Zina under the bottom 
of the ship between the keel blocks of fragrant pine- 
wood beaded with drops of limpid resin. Together they 
had climbed to the deck, descended to the iron caverns 
of the holds, the engine rooms and the narrow shaft 
tunnels. Ajj this was familiar and at the same time 
new—new because the institute’s training, the institute’s 
supervision was over, new because it was the beginning 
of independent work. Yes, independent work! Zina 
asked questions about everything she set eyes on. Ilya 
Matveyevich’s replies were thorough, and he did not 
‘insult Zina by talking down to her. Now and then he 
would glance with interest at this strange girl who had 
decided to build ships. Some of her questions were so 
pointed that they surprised the old shipbuilder. This 
grasshopper knew a thing or two! 

“Think of that; now! ” he said, stopping to light a 
cigarette. There was a touch of disappointment in his 
voice. ‘We work and work, building up experience, 
while somewhere else they collect all this experience in 
a heap and give it to the youngsters ready-made—and 
there you are! After five or six years’ study you get a 
specialist no worse than us, old greybeards, who’ve 
spent half a century on the stocks.” 

“Oh, no, Ilya Matveyevich! ” protested Zina hotly. 
‘No worse?’ A hundred thousand times worse! I 
thought that when I came here everything would be as 
they taught us at the institute. But after walking round 
with you I’m beginning to get quite scared. There’s so 
much to learn. I can rivet and caulk, and I can weld 
seams too, but I’ve little grasp of the construction of the 
hull as a whole.” 

“You soon will have! ” said Ilya Matveyevich en- 
couragingly. ‘““‘When they made me chief—that must have 
been about fifteen or sixteen years ago! —I got scared 
too: I could rivet, I could caulk....”” 

Zina burst out laughing. 
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“Fifteen years! That’s cheering me up, I must say! 
I can’t wait all that time! ”’ 

“How else can you manage it, then? There’s no 
other way. Everyone would like to jump up from his 
desk at school and turn straight into a skilled craftsman 
or scientist. Life doesn’t work that way, Comrade Eng)- 
neer. A craftsman has to mature. And that takes 
years....”” 

Someone called Ilya Matveyevich away; Zina was 
left alone on deck. 

The wind was sweeping away the clouds, the Lada 
gleamed in the sunshine, a slight haze had risen over the 
bay and the surrounding forests. Sparrows were hopping 
about the warm deck. Zina looked at them and thought: 
What a bitter thing is this inflexible law of life: “matur- 
ing’ takes years! It was not the first time she had heard 
it. Back at the institute a fellow-student, the melancholy 
Senya Karpov, used to say it was no use a student hur- 
rying; people never matured until thirty or forty any- 
how. “‘We’re all itching to get on,” Senya would philoso- 
phize, ‘‘but life, science, technical progress, are all run 
by people of thirty and forty.” ‘What about us who are 
not yet thirty, what are we to do?”’ protested Zina. 
“Love and study,” concluded Senya gloomily, “study 
and love.” 

Ilya Matveyevich had said the same—minus love. A 
man must mature. It was the old, old story, and no 
amount of love could alter it. 

The sparrows flew away; Ilya Matveyevich did not 
return. Perhaps he had forgotten about her. Zina went 
‘to look for him. She walked along the scaffolding until 
she came to the riveters who were working on the bow 
plates. One of the team-leaders caught her eye by the 
way he handled his pneumatic hammer. Zina watched 
him from the side. He was wearing a sports vest, and his 
bare muscular arms had already tanned in the spring 
sunshine. So as not to be in the way, Zina climbed to 
the next stage of the scaffolding from where she could 
see the team-leader himself, as well as his mate and the 
heater women at a little forge inside the hull of the ship. 

Usually a team of riveters consists of the team- 
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leader, his mate and one heater woman. Here Zina saw 
two heater women and soon realized why this was so. 
The mate had barely time to take from them the glow- 
ing bolts and tap them into the holes drilled through the 
plating. As soon as the crimson circle of the rivet flared 
up in front of the team-leader, he would apply the 
punch of his hammer to it. As the metal cooled, the dull 
beat of the hammer would turn into a staccato ma- 
chine-gun rattle, while another ball of fire had already 
appeared in the next hole. 

The speed of the work amazed Zina. She could not 
take her eyes off the team-leader’s hands. Every move- 
ment was so exactly calculated that they seemed to be 
one with the hammer. It was like a conveyer belt. Work- 
ing in turn, the heater women took the rivets out of the 
forge with tongs, struck them against an iron bar to get 
rid of the clinkers and slag, and passed to the riveter’s 
mate; the mate steadied the rivet-head, the team-leader 
punched away—and longer and longer grew the seam on 
the plating. 

The team-leader had no time to brush away a lock 
of chestnut hair from his bushy eyebrows. It shook in 
time with the sharp rattle of the hammer. 

This was no “mature”? man of forty—not even of 
thirty. He was no older than Zina herself, but wasn’t 
this a “‘mature”’ craftsman? 

Zina wanted to talk to that team-leader, she just had 
to talk to him. But it seemed as if he would never stop 
the racing belt of the conveyer. 

Nevertheless, Zina decided to wait until they made a 
break. They could not work the whole eight hours with- 
out a rest. 

At last the team-leader switcied off the hammer. 
The heater women at once started cleaning the furnace; 
the mate climbed on to the outer scaffolding with span- 
ner in hand and began unscrewing the nuts of the fitting 
bolts. Tossing the unruly lock of hair back from his 
forehead, the team-leader performed one or two re- 
laxing exercises, throwing his arms wide and breathing 
deeply. When he noticed Zima coming down towards 
him he looked emuvarrasséd like a boy who wants to 
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appear grown-up but finds himself caught playing a 
boyish prank. 

They recognized each other. 

“Hullo! ” said Zina joyfully, coming up and offering 
him her hand. a 

“Well, did you manage to find the personnel 
department? ”’ asked Alexei, still embarrassed. 

“TY found it all right; but what’s the use? They won't 
give me work.” 

‘‘How do they make that out? They put up notices 
all over the place, saying they want workers. Red tape, I 
suppose. What’s your trade? ”’ 

Zina was glad he talked to her as he probably did 
to his forge women or to that girl crane-driver who was 
looking out of the glass cabin on the girder tower of her 
crane. She decided it would be better not to say “‘engi- 
neer”’. 

‘Well, I can rivet, for example.” 

“Now, then!” grinned Alexei. “I’m asking se- 
riously.”’ 

“But I’m telling you the truth.” She picked up the 
hammer, looked it over and recognized the type. ‘Are 
you airaid I'll spoil something? ” 

“You'll spoil your hands; that’s all.” 

“Tell them to heat up some rivets, then! ” 

Zina pressed the trigger confidently, but when the 
hammer began to writhe and jump in her hands like a 
big fish, she was confused. The end of the rivet slid 
away from her, like butter; it splayed over the steel 
sheet, and instead of a neatly rounded top she achieved 
a horrible flat pancake. 

‘“‘What’s this, what’s the idea? ’’ Zina hastily shut off 
the compressed air and looked round in horror at 
Alexei. “It’s not my fault. It’s the fault of your ham- 
mer.... What a thing! ”’ 

Alexei resisted the temptation to chaff the girl; he 
realized that in fact she was not to blame. “You're 
right,” he said, and put up his hand as if to straighten 
his nonexistent tie. “You're right. I forgot to warn you. 


My hammer has a new adjustment. I changed one or two 
things in the construction.” 
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“Don’t talk to me about ‘one or two things’! ” Zina 
interrupted fiercely, nettled at her failure. “Tell me 
exactly what! ” 

She pressed the trigger again and another rivet went 
on to the scrap heap. A third followed it. 

“Don’t worry,” Alexei consoled her, “we'll fix 
-em.”’ 

Four, five, six, up to ten he did himself at his 
furious pace. 

Zina watched him closely. Her pride was sorely hurt. 

They were still bending, shoulder to shoulder, over 
the work when Ilya Matveyevich reappeared. 

“Getting to know the working class? ”’ he said when 
Alexei switched off the air. “That’s right, Comrade 
Engineer, that’s where you ought to begin.”’ 

At the word “engineer” Alexei glanced at Zina in 
what ‘seemed to her hostile surprise. His eyes were sul- 
len. Zina felt guilty. She hated misunderstandings, and 
so at once tried to explain to Alexei how this trifling 
deception had arisen, but Alexei had already tapped on 
the steel plating as a signal to his team, and her words 
became inaudible above the drum of the hammer. 

Ilya Matveyevich took Zina into the office to meet 
Alexander Alexandrovich whom he described as a 
“famous craftsman”’. 

When they were on the pier again Zina touched his 
sleeve. 

“Ilya Matveyevich, I think I offended your team- 
leader. Did you notice? ” 

“What team-leader? ” 

“The one I was riveting with just now.” 

“But that’s Alyosha! My son. What’s he got to get 
offended about? He’s only a greenhorn yet.” 

After the evening hooter Zina burst into the direc- 
tor’s office, glad and excited. 

“That’s that, Ivan Stepanovich! I’ve looked all 
round the shipyard, and thought again, and I’m going to 
work on the stocks. And nowhere else! ”’ 

... Lhen had begun the conversation that had landed 
Zina in this dark, uncomfortable, passage-like room with 
the long table. Ivan Stepanovich talked for a long time 
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and he talked convincingly. He talked of how the ship- 
yard needed a go-ahead energetic young engineer, not 
on the stocks, where there were plenty of specialists, 
but in the technical mformation bureau to which the 
management of the shipyard attached great importance, 
particularly because of the new methods which had 
been planned. 

“Pm tellirig you this, Zinaida Pavlovna, as an older 
worker. I ask you to get abreast of technical informa- 
tion so that you have at your fingertips all the latest 
details about shipbuilding, and not only ship assembly 
but foundry and forge work, cold metalworking, big and 
small-scale mechanization. Pll be quite frank: Skobelev 
isn’t giving us what we want. The information bureau 
needs a good shaking-up and I am sure you can do it. 
You'll make up for your lack of experience with your 
abundance of energy.” 

For Zina he might have been uttering a funeral dirge 
over her lost hopes. But at the same time his words 
flattered her pride: he was talking to her as to a real 
engineer whom he could entrust with a responsible task. 
She still shook her head protestingly although she could 
not resist the logic of Ivan Stepanovich’s arguments, and 
realized that she must go to the bureau to work with 
Skobelev—for a time at least. 

But even “for a time” it was not easy to abandon 
her dream. Zina sat at the long table, stared at the 
show-cases and demonstration boards, tried to scratch 
the unyielding glue off the cloth binding of the album 
and scarcely heard what Skobelev was saying as he 
paced up and down the room. 

‘“‘I have always wondered and I always shall 
wonder,” he was saying in a supercilious tone, “‘at the 
tortuous paths which fate forces man to follow. You, 
Zinaida Pavlovna Ivanova, proudly announced to me, 
Yevsei Konstantinovich Skobelev, that you can manage 
without me. That was yesterday. Today, however, the 
boot’s on the other leg. You have not only to endure 
my company, you have also to carry out my orders. 


You are my subordinate, I am your chief. You realize 
that, I hope? ” 
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Zina slowly raised her head and studied Skobelev at 
some length. To avoid meeting her unwavering glance, 
Skobelev sat down at the table and began rummaging in 
the drawers. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


The train crawled slowly into the girder-formed tun- 
nel of the railway bridge. Suitcases had long ago been 
brought down, hats put on, and the passengers were 
standing at the windows. Below them the river flamed in 
the evening sunlight. On its shimmering waters a tug 
steamed upstream, towing two cumbersome barges 
loaded with bricks. Pursuing the train a white motor 
launch raced towards the opposite bank. 

‘Well, there’s our little town! ” said Anton, nodding 
towards the far bank. 

Anton’s companion tured his head quickly, the 
tuft of hair above his forehead, grey and challenging, 
shook, and his face took on a thoughtful expression. A 
big town was coming into view beyond the river. White 
buildings, clumps of trees, factory smoke. How many 
times in fifty years had he approached unfamiliar towns 
and cities like this one! He recalled the view of Stalin- 
grad from the Volga, Rostov from the south bank of the 
Don, Kiev from the low water meadows on the left bank 
of the Dnieper, Novosibirsk across the Ob.... Many, 
many cities, but every time he saw such a panorama 
from the window of a train or a ship’s deck Zhukov felt 
excited. He had never been a tourist, always he had 
come to each new town to work, and always on a mis- 
sion for the Party. 

“Mikhail Vasilievich! ”’ cried Zhukov, turning to- 
wards the open door of the compartment. “We've ar- 
rived! ” 

“Already?! ’’ responded a thin man with the 
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bronzed face of a fisherman, cramming papers hastily 
into a briefcase. “I'll be out in a second.” 

The discussion of those papers had occupied Anton 
Zhurbin, Party Organizer Zhukov, appointed by the 
Central Committee, and Professor Belov throughout the 
journey from Moscow to the Lada—almost two days and 
two nights. In the other compartments the passengers 
had played cards and dominoes, sung songs and even 
celebrated the birthday of a dark-eyed girl student on 
her way home for the holidays; but in compartment No. 
4 they had done nothing but examine papers and 
drawings. 

Zhukov had met Belov and Zhurbin in a Minister’s 
office, arriving there straight from the Party Central 
Committee. His ears were still ringing with the words of 
the Central Committee Secretary: “I hope you realize 
the responsibility that rests on the personnel of the ship- 
yard? ”’ the Minister had repeated the Secretary’s words. 
He had said: ‘Let me introduce you, comrades... It will 
be your mission to help the shipyard carry out an ex- 
tremely important assignment.” 

They had made the journey together. All the way, 
Professor Belov and Anton had been telling Zhukov 
about the plans for the reconstruction of the shipyard, 
only occasionally taking their eyes off the papers to 
look out of the window. Goods trains rumbled past in 
the opposite direction: at all stations and sidings there 
were strings of red trucks and vans. The inscriptions on 
their sides in chalk or black paint read: ‘“‘Volga-Don”, 
‘‘Kuibyshev Hydro-Construction Works”, “Ka- 
khovka”’.... The old names had a new ring about them. 
The Volga and Don were no longer separated from each 
other by the hot steppeland, but by a mere hyphen. Or 
rather, that hyphen joined them. It signified the path of 
the future canal, the expanses of the future Tsimlyan- 
skoye Sea and the immense labour of a huge army of 
builders, for whom the trains were bringing timber, mas- 
sive crates of machine parts, northern granite and 
cement. 

Zhukov’s gaze lingered on the inscription “Kakhov- 
ka”. He remembered Kakhovka as it was described in 
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the song—amid the fierce hum of bullets. The train halt- 
ed alongside a goods. train, and Zhukov hailed a young 
lad who, stripped to the waist, was sun-bathing on a big 
stack of boards on one of the trucks. 

‘“‘Making for Kakhovka, comrade? ”’ 

“That’s it,” the lad answered. 

“Come far? ” 

“From Arkhangelsk. Our factory there sent us to 
look after the freight. As a kind of prize for good work. 
Everyone wanted to go, but we four were chosen.... The 
factory committee were worried because we might 
decide to stay there. That’s life.” 

“It makes you think of Kirov! ” murmured Zhukov, 
watching the timber train move off. “If only we could 
‘live and go on living’ as he put it! ”’ 

‘“What’s that you say? ’”’ asked Belov in surprise, as 
he entered the compartment carrying a bottle of mineral 
water. “Seen a kolkhoz power station out of the win- 
dow? Or a tree-planted avenue?... Or a new railway eng- 
ine? Good job I’m not a poet, otherwise.... Well, I don’t 
know what would happen otherwise. Probably Id be ill all 
the time with sore throat, flu and pneumonia.... Because 
I'll tell you frankly: a poet can’t keep his head away from 
the train window these days. I’ve done a lot of travelling 
in the last two years, north, south, east and west.... It 
shakes you up, it really does. Everything’s changing, you 
know, from the countryside to the people themselves.” 

“Listen to him! ” laughed Zhukov, “he has to talk 
like a poet to deny that he is a poet! ”’ 

“No poetry for me! ”’ Belov tossed his glasses down 
on the seat beside him. A red mark showed on the 
bridge of his nose, and his eyes blinked shortsightedly. 
‘A dry old stick is what my colleagues call me. Give me 
figures and keep your rhymes. Look at this now! ...”’ 
Belov put on his glasses again and peered sharply at 
Zhukov and Anton in turn. “You heard that song on the 
radio this morning. ‘Left bank, nght bank, who shall 
lead! ’ about the Stalingrad project? Well, compare all 
that verbiage with this! ’’ He unfolded the news- 
paper and jabbed his finger at the title of an article: 
“On the Volga Today”. 
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It was not an article in the ordinary sense of the 
word but a report of an mterview given by the construc- 
tion chief of the Stalingrad hydroelectric scheme; it was 
an almost solid mass of figures. But Belov started read- 
ing out these figures, or, rather, declaiming them as if 
they were gems of literature. “Well, what do you make 
of it? Figures? Or the men working there on the right 
and left banks? There are no rhymes that can convey 
the spirit of our age. It’s an age of the poetry of figures, 
the poetry of work on a huge scale. Let me give you one 
more example. In my briefcase I keep a newspaper cut- 
ting. Yes, here it is! The report of the Central Statisty- 
cal Board on the fulfilling of the national economic plan 
for last year. Let’s have a look at it.” 

Belov: began discussing how heavy industry, tractor- 
building, forestry had achieved such-and-such figures— 
and what lay behind these figures. He spoke of conveyer 
belts, of electric tractors, of workers’ suggestions for im- 
proving and speeding up production, of team emulation, 
of cooperation between the men on the job and the scient- 
ists, of the mighty wave of creative labour and inspiration 
that was sweeping the country from border to border. 

“You take my breath away, Mikhail Vasilievich,” 
said Anton, half joking, half serious. “Let me confess—I. 
write poetry sometimes.” 

‘Not really, Anton Ilyich! ”? Belov looked at Anton 
in some surprise, even alarm. 

‘Yes. Do you want me to read one or two? ” 

Anton read a short poem about a winter’s day on 
the stocks, about a riveter whose hammer he compared 
to a machine-gun, about an old craftsman who had 
retired on a pension but came back every day to sit on 
the bench by the shipyard entrance. The poems were 
simple and everything in them was familiar to Belov; not 
only familiar—dear to him. 

“Well, you know, Anton Ilyich,” he conceded with 
a gesture of defeat, “that’s almost figures! ”’ 

Zhukov laughed loudly, Belov at once realized the 
— of the laughter and, embarrassed, hastened to ex- 
plain: 

“Not in the sense that the poems are dry—far from 
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it! —but because they are exact and really poetic....”’ 

Now all those arguments were over. Ahead lay a 
town that was new to Zhukov: the train was crossing a 
new river. Anton pointed far into the distance. 

‘“‘There’s the shipyard. See the chimneys? ... It’s on 
the outskirts of the town, almost on the bay.” 

The chimneys were smoking lazily. Around them 
rose a grey lacework of cranes, ships’ masts and flood- 
lighting towers. 


2 


The day that Tonya received a document on which 
was written: ‘“‘By decision of the School Council Anto- 
nina Zhurbina is passed to the tenth class’’, was also her 
seventeenth birthday. 

“Well, grown up now, eh? ”’ said Alexei with an at- 
tempt at gruffness. On his return from work he had met 
his sister at the garden gate. ‘Soon be flying off to get 
married...” 

“Not until I find someone like you! ’’ Tonya 
wanted to hug him, but Alexei resisted. 

‘*So you’re making me your standard? ”’ 

“Of course. You’re the cleverest, the best looking, 
the best! ” 

“All nght, stupid! ”’ grinned Alexei. “If that’s what 
you think, take this....’”” He handed her a package he had 
been carrying under his arm. 

‘‘What is it, Alyosha? ”’ 

“Look and see.” 

Tonya darted away to the bench. Alexei went and 
sat down beside her, watching her out of the corner of 
his eye as she hurriedly unwrapped the package. 

The Zhurbin family lived happily together, they 
were considered one of the most closely-knit families in 
Old Settlement. But even in this family not everyone 
felt the same towards each other. Even Agafya Kar- 
povna, a loving mother, loved her children in different 
ways. Before the war she had kept her most tender 
maternal feelings for her first-born, Victor, and for 
Alexei. When Anton returned from the front severely 
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wounded, these tender feelings of Agafya Karpovna’s 
extended to him too. Of course, she loved Kostya and 
Tonya as well, perhaps she loved them no less than Vic- 
tor, Alexei and Anton, and yet not quite in the same 
way. And she could never have explained why it was so. 
Perhaps it was because Kostya had been a blustering, 
self-willed lad; during his school days both teachers and 
neighbours had complained about him, and Agafya Kar- 
povna had to put up with much unpleasantness on his 
account. And Tonya with her tomboy character did not 
cling to her mother much, but kept things from her, 
entrusting her secrets only to Alexei and her father. 
There was something special about the relations be- 
tween Alexei and Tonya. When Tonya was little, Alexei 
could play with her for hours on end. He would carry 
her pick-a-back, swing her skipping rope, play at five- 
stones with her and draw her squares for hopscotch. At 
ten, Tonya learned with Alexei’s help to skate and ski, 
at fifteen to shoot with her father’s shotgun, to set traps 
and cast seines, to do tricks on the horizontal bar and 
over the vaulting horse. 
Alexei was no longer shy about his special friendship 
for his little sister. Before, he used to keep it a secret 
from the grown-ups and more especially from his boy- 
friends. He and Tonya would draw the hopscotch 
squares behind the woodshed; the games of fivestones 
took place amid the raspberry bushes or elderberry 
trees. As soon as an outsider appeared, Alexei would 
immediately change from being Tonya’s equal partner 
to her severe elder brother. He would even try to make 
it appear that he was “just keeping an eye on the kid”. 
But Tonya, on the contrary, never hid her feelings 
for her brother; for her he was the highest authority in 
the world, higher in some ways than her father. . 
In outward signs of attention for his sister, Alexei 
was not too generous. This was the first time he had 
condescended to buy her a present for her birthday. 
“Alyosha, dear! Oh, you ‘silly thing! ’’ Tonya had 
unwrapped the package and flung herself so impetu- 
ously on her brother’s neck that now he had no time to 
dodge. Like a boy, he rubbed the spot where Tonya’s 
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lips had touched his cheek, as if to brush the kiss away. 

From that day changes began to take place in To- 
nya’s life. After placing Alexei’s present—a big hand- 
some scent box covered with blue silk—on her chest of 
drawers, in front of the round mirror with its time- 
blackened frame of leaves and roses, Tonya felt herself a 
grown woman. She had seen similar boxes with bottles 
of scent and brightly-coloured powder caskets belonging 
to Lidia and Dunyasha—but, of course, far less beauti- 
ful! Tonya was growing up in her own eyes. _ 

“Antonina Ilyinichna Zhurbina! ” she said to her 
reflection in the mirror. “You are stepping out into life. 
Good luck, Antonina Ilyinichna.” 

“That’s right, my girl, all the happiness in the world 
to you.” 

ae wheeled round. Behind her stood Grandad 
Matvei, who had come yp softly in his felt boots. Abash- 
ed, she buried her face in his rough jacket that smelt of 
iron, resin, red lead—ships. Old Matvei kissed Tonya’s 
head and stroked her shoulders. 

‘Happiness has passed a good many folks by. Not 
everyone managed to get his share.”’ 

Grandad went over to the alcove in which his bed 
stood and, throwing back the corner of a coloured blan- 
ket, knelt down and pulled from under the bed a green 
sea-chest with a heavy iron fastening on the lid. 

The chest was very old; it had accompanied Old 
Matvei on all his voyages to distant lands, and anyone 
who opened it would see on the inside of the lid a 
terrifying picture in colour called ‘The Last Day of 
Pompeii”. When he had cut the picture out of the maga- 
zine Niva long ago, Old Matvei had stuck it in his box 
with bread paste, and what the erupting volcano had not 
finished off, the gluttonous cockroaches on board ship 
had dealt with. They had gnawed away the arms of the 
half-naked Pompeiian women rushing in the purple light 
to escape the hail of stones and showers of ashes; they 
had bitten hungrily into the torsos and ribs of the 
sinewy menfolk. The intervention of the cockroaches 
had made the terrifying picture doubly terrifying. 

The family regarded this chest as something sacred; 
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but Alexei, when Tonya was about five or six, would 
call her over to Grandad’s bed, pull out the chest, throw 
open the lid and shout: “Aha! ...” And the frightened 
Tonya would burst into tears. 

Old Matvei rummaged in the chest, his bent back 
shielding its contents from Tonya’s sight, pulled out a 
square basket woven out of fine straw, held it silently 
for a moment, then gave it to Tonya. The basket con- 
tained a necklace of blue and pink shells. Almost half a 
century had passed since the day when Matvei Zhurbin 
had bought it in a Port Said bazaar, but the fine tender 
hues born in the depths of southem seas had not faded. 

With gnarled fingers that were rough as files Old 
Matvei put the necklace round Tonya’s neck and fas- 
tened the little brass catch. 

“Like a real gypsy! ”’ cried Tonya, glancing at her- 
self in the mirror. She hugged her grandfather and whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘Was it Grandma’s? ”’ . 

Old Matvei sat down on the bed, placing his big 
ungainly feet next to the closed chest, where lay all that 
was left of his queen, worked his lip, and did not reply. 

Summer was drawing near, the days were warm and 
sunny—just the weather for walking; but grown-up 
Tonya did not know what to do with herself in her 
spare time. Her friends had gone away—one to her aunt 
in the country, another to her married sister in Moscow; 
some of the girls had set off on a walking tour over the 
Georgian Military Highway. She did not want to go fish- 
ing, and in any case there was no one to go with. Alexei 
was working during the day and spent all his evenings 
with that Katya of his! ... It was so galling, so bitter. 
Alexei and she had been such good friends and then that 
little fair-haired draughtswoman had turned up and It 
was good-bye toall their friendship. Alexei might just as 
well not have a sister these days. It was stupid; it wasn’t 
fair! Katya was a pretty girl, there was no denying that, 
and even the brown mole on her cheek did not spoil her; 
but what difference did it make—her being pretty! A 
— should not lose his head over the first pretty girl 

e met. 


Tonya was jealous and bored. She wandered about 
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like a lost soul, as Agafya Karpovna put it, in the house, 
round the house, down by the Veryazhka. Sometimes 
she would walk over the dunes to the bay, where the 
heavy green waves pounded day and night on the sandy 
shore. It was good to dream to the sound of the waves. 
But this summer even dreaming was not what it used 
to be. 

One day Tonya took a trip to town. She liked the 
town with its museums, theatre and shops. She could 
walk there for hours, until her legs were tired out. 

It was Sunday and the trolleybus was full of people 
she knew. In front, her broad skirt flounced possessively 
over the seat, sat Tonya’s aunt, Natalya, whom Tonya’s 
‘sbaig about twenty years ago had invited to come 
rom Ivanovo and live with them. Natalya was plump, 
fair-haired, liked sweet wines, and could sing sad songs 
very touchingly in a high soprano voice. When she lost 
her husband in the war, she went to the shipyard and 
after much changing about learned the trade of crane- 
operator; now she worked one of the most powerful 
machines, the shipbuilding crane. 

Natalya Karpovna was talking to a girl to whom 
Tonya at first paid no attention. She saw only her aunt’s 
neatly done hair, her smooth pink neck from which her 
snow-white blouse had slipped away, and wondered why 
Auntie, who was still good-looking, did not get married 
again. 

Everyone in the trolleybus was talking, laughing, 
arguing, and Auntie was laughing as loudly as any, now 
and then bending close to her neighbour’s ear. At one of 
the stops Alexei stepped aboard. Tonya was about to 
call out to him, but he walked quickly to the front and 
sat down behind Aunt Natalya. And only then did 
Tonya recognize the girl her aunt was talking to. It was 
Katya. 

Alexei sat gazing at her but she took no notice of 
him at all. “How sickening! ”’ thought Tonya. “You 
ought to be ashamed, Alexei! ” 

But apparently Alexei was not in the least ashamed. 
When the trolleybus stopped in the centre of the 
town, he got out after Katya, overtook her, and they 
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walked on together. 


Tonya got out upset and made for the shops. She 
did not buy anything, merely looked round, because 
Ilya Matveyevich and Agafya Karpovna had a strict rule: 
until children earn their own living, all that they need 
must be bought by their parents. And what parents 
don’t buy, children don’t need. 

After her tour of the shops Tonya went into a pub- 
lic garden to sit down in the cool by a fountain. She fed 
the pigeons with a roll she had brought from home. The 
trustful pigeons pecked about nght by her feet, but they 
did not get much of the roll; most of it went to the 
sparrows. Tonya got angry with the sparrows and 
shooed them away, but her shooing only frightened the 
pigeons. They flapped away, raising a wind with their 
wings. 

Under the striped awning of a summer cafe Tonya 
climbed on to a revolving stool beside a tall counter and 
asked for her favourite strawberry ice-cream. 

“Don’t we know each other?’ she heard a quiet 
voice say. 

Beside her, also eating ice-cream, sat Igor Cherven- 
kov. 

Of course Tonya knew him. Two years before, at a 
regional mathematics contest she had gained only sixth 
place, while Igor had come first. The result had sur- 
prised nobody. ‘‘No wonder, when his father’s a famous 
professor.” 

“Still keen on maths? ’’ Igor pushed aside his ice- 
cream glass and turned to Tonya. 

“I don’t really know,” replied Tonya. “I always 
used to get top marks. But now.... I get ‘satisfactories’ 
sometimes. What about you? ” 

“Tve left school.” 

“Going on to the university? ”’ 

“Well ... er,’ Igor’s reply was not very certain. As he 
bent his head, Tonya noticed the neat parting in his 
thick black hair. . 

They spent the rest of the day together. It came out 
that Igor did not want to go on to the university, that 
he had been down to the shipyard and got a job in the 
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marking-off room. He had already met Grandad Matvei 
and Dunyasha, and read about Alexei on the Board of 
Honour. 

‘‘How can you do such a thing! ” exclaimed Tonya 
indignantly. ““You ought to go on studying.... With your 
ability! ...” 

‘“That’s the whole point, I don’t know my own abil- 
ity. And I haven’t made any choice yet. Why should I 
become a mathematician? A dry-as-dust scholar? ”’ 

“Why dry-as-dust? Is your father like that? People 
talk of him as a great scientist, and value his work.” 

“Oh, dad, dad! Everyone keeps reproaching me 
with that. What’s my father got to do with it? ” Igor 
looked angrily at Tonya with his deep-set dark eyes, 
which his high forehead made appear even deeper. 
‘*Father chose his own path, I’m going to choose mine. 
Have you ever read about ancient China? ”’ 

“Goodness! What a question! ”’ 

Igor went on impatiently: 

“In ancient China, when a child was a few months 
old, they used to give him a test. They took a tray, put 
little models of all kinds of tools and weapons on it, and 
placed it in front of him. Of course, the kid’s eyes run 
away with him, he picks up something, and there you 
are—his fate’s decided! If he picks up a hoe, he’s got to 
work the land. If it’s a hammer, he’ll become a smith. If 
it’s a sword, he’ll be a soldier. From that day on they 
start teaching him the trade he ‘chose himself’ for life. 
Good idea? Not at all. Of course he’ll be a skilled crafts- 
man, perhaps even brilliant one, after long study. But as 
for natural ability, that goes by the board entirely. And 
when they say to me ‘You ought to be a mathema- 
ticlan’, it’s like the ancient Chinese. I suppose I must 
have picked up my father’s pencil when I was a baby....”’ 

“But Igor,” protested Tonya, “you needn’t necessa- 
rily become a mathematician. There are so many dif- 
ferent institutes. You have'plenty of choice.” 

“T’ve just told you: I don’t know what to choose; I 
haven’t made up my mind. Go in for building, say, then 
realize that building’s not your line, then with father’s 
help go over to mming, and from mining transfer to 
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cinema engineering? ”’ 

‘Your head’s in a muddle, Igor.” 

“No, it isn’t. The people who’re muddled are those 
who spend all day looking through university hand- 
books.” 

Tonya argued with Igor, contradicted him—and 
liked him. 

“This argument isn’t finished,” she said when they 
were waiting for the trolleybus. ““Come and see us. Old 
Settlement, 19, Anchor Street.” 

“I will,” he replied, looking very serious. 

Tonya was just stepping towards the trolleybus 
when she heard a shout: ‘‘Antonina! Tonya! ”’ She 
glanced round. A big black ZIS car had stopped by the 
pavement; the door had been thrown open and from it 
Anton was beckoning and waving to her, smiling. 

‘‘Anton! ’ Tonya dashed over to the car, forgetting 
Igor. ‘“‘We weren’t expecting you for a week yet. Isn’t 
this fine! ” 

“This is my sister,” said Anton, pulling out one of 
the spare seats for Tonya. “Jump in, Tonya, jump in! ”’ 

“Don’t tell me she’s a shipbuilder too,” said Zhu- 
kov, who had already heard from Anton about the 
Zhurbins’ “family line’. 

Ivan Stepanovich was sitting next to the driver. He 
turned round and said: 

“Isn’t she just! ”’ 

Tonya laughed. She realized what the director of the 
shipyard had in mind. Sometimes, when a ship was 
being prepared for launching, Ilya Matveyevich would 
hardly come home at all, then Tonya would run to the 
shipyard gate and stand there patiently with the supper 
bundle her mother had prepared. One day, six or seven 
years ago, they let her enter the yard for the first time, 
and since then she had often been inside. She would go 
in with her little bundle, look into all the cubby holes 
round the stocks, say good-bye to her father, pretend to 
be going off home, but instead slip away and go climb- 
ing about in the storeyards, among the iron bars, steel 
parts and barrels of cement, peeping into the workshops 
and the boiler house. Once she had even strayed into 
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Ivan Stepanovich’s office. 

‘‘Who are you? ”’ asked Ivan Stepanovich in surprise. 

‘“Me? I’m Tonya. Ilya Matveyevich’s daughter.” 

“You don’t say so! ”’ 

Ivan Stepanovich took a great liking to the girl. He 
showed her the models of ships, steam engines and 
boilers standing on the long tables, made the big clock 
strike out of time on a deep boommg note, gave her a 
fat three-colour pencil and bid her good-bye with the 
words: 

“Call in again; don’t be shy. Even if someone tries to 
stop you, never mind; just come right in.” 

Her calls on the director were limited, however. 
Now there was a meeting on, she would be told, now he 
was busy, now he had gone out. But Ivan Stepanovich 
remembered Tonya and was confident that Ilya Matve- 
yevich had another shipbuilder growing up in the 
family. 

Now Tonya wanted to reply that Ivan Stepanovich 
was mistaken and that she was not going to build ships, 
but the old man sitting next to Anton forestalled her, 
saying: 

“Shipbuilding’s a hard job for a girl as yet. It’s a 
tough industry. But the time will come when it’ll be as 
easy as making sweets.” 

“And they’ll turn out ships in cellophane wrap- 
‘bee ” Ivan Stepanovich gave a laugh, pulled out his 

ndkerchief and mopped his brow. “‘It’ll be a long time 
till then.” 

Tonya was at once forgotten and they began talking 
about the replanning and reconstruction of the shipyard 
shops. 

This was Ivan Stepanovich’s first encounter with 
Zhukov, the shipyard’s new Party Organizer, and Pro- 
fessor Belov, whom he had met at the station. In the 
car, Belov, the figure enthusiast, stared steadily at the 
director’s massive back without so much as a glance out 
of the window. Zhukov managed to keep up the conver- 
sation and look out of the window as well. He caught 
glimpses of buildings under construction, lime-tree 
avenues, lawns; the road led along the Lada down an 
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endlessly long and straight avenue, and the further they 
went the more they could feel the nearness of the sea. 
Gulls circled low over the car, beating into the sharp 
breeze with their long, slender wings. The smoke from 
the soot-caked cargo steamers lying near the embank- 
ment rolled across the road in thick clouds, and from 
time to time the car disappeared into it, as in a black 
fog. Ahead stretched the panorama of the shipyard 
which the newcomers had already seen from the win- 
dow of the train. It seemed to occupy the whole west- 
ern sea front of the town. The rounded or angled roofs 
of the workshops, the tall severe chimneys, the host of 
masts, crane arms, chains, cables. The glass of the roofs 
reflected the sun; the dazzling rays caught the masts and 
cranes, and seemed to set them in motion; the flags 
fluttered on the ships. And the shipyard, this town 
within a town, seemed also to be a ship. Unknown and 
mysterious, it sailed forward slowly, majestically to 
meet Zhukov. 


§ 


The Zhurbin’s house was usually noisy and crowded 
of an evening. Innumerable threads linked the family 
with the life of the shipyard and the settlement, and 
there were many callers at 19, Anchor Street. Ilya Mat- 
veyevich, of course, was in constant demand. His visitors 
were engineers, foremen, team-leaders. If there was not 
time to decide something at work during the day, they 
would finish the discussion in the evenings; and it was 
not uncommon for battered blueprints to appear, while 
arguments arose until sometimes there was shouting and 
fists crashed heavily on the table. 

At other times there were no blueprints and no argu- 
ments. A friendly party would equip themselves with 
fishing tackle—rods, seines, landing nets, and set out for 
a night’s fishing, 

The guests of the oldest son, Victor, came to the 
house with other interests. They would talk about elec- 
tric planes, about the problems of seasoning wood by 
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high frequency current, about fast-drying paints and 
varnishes. Kostya’s friends went about carrying incred- 
ible burdens—loads of canvas, hefty masts, metal keels. 
These were Kostya’s fellow enthusiasts among the ship- 
yard yachtsmen. The lads who ran to see Alexei were 
interested in athletics. Always in a hurry, they were 
quick to make up their minds and would leave again 
without so much as sitting down. When they had gone, 
Agafya Karpovna would find under her younger son’s 
pillow enormous boxing gloves which frightened her and 
which she called: ‘‘scrapping mittens’. Under his bed 
she would come across heavy nailed boots, discuses and 
weights, and tight bundles of well-thumbed books, of 
which Ilya Matveyevich would say: “Detective stories 
again! ” And Alexei would explain angrily that they 
were not detective stories but the works of Jack London 
or Bret Harte. 

Even Old Matvei had his visitors. Sometimes they 
would be correspondents from newspapers or magazines 
come to ask about the old days, or they might be ship- 
yard electricians wanting to know whether Matvei could 
remember the exact route of the buried electric cable to 
the turbine shop which had been laid in 1928, because 
the plan had been lost. 

How much Agafya Karpovna heard in an evening! 
There could be hardly anything she did not know about 
the shipyard. Or about the settlement, or about the 
town, for that matter. For besides the men, there were 
Dunyasha’s and Tonya’s friends, not to mention the 
neighbours! ... 

The house became even more noisy and crowded 
with the arrival of Anton. Not only Anton’s old friends 
came to see him, to talk with him and learn the latest 
news about the forthcoming reconstruction of the ship- 
yard; among the visitors there were people who had 
hardly been acquainted with him before. The Zhurbins’ 
house these days had turned into a real club. 

Ilya Matveyevich was exceptionally proud of the at- 
tention his son attracted. “Good lad! I was right about 
you,”” he would think as he listened to Anton explaining 
the new principles of production organization in ship- 
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building. He liked Anton for his drive and determina- 
tion. In the days when Anton had been a team-leader at 
the shipyard, his team was dubbed the “try-something- 
new team’’, On receiving an assignment, Anton’s team 
would spend so long time on preparatory operations 
that they were often overtaken by other teams. But 
then the tables turned sharply; their work would go 
ahead at such a rapid pace that sometimes the supply of 
materials and ready-made parts could not keep up with 
them. At such times Anton, and Ilya Matveyevich too, 
would make sharp demands for these materials. In the 
long run the team would finish up im front. 

Before Anton became a team-leader, Ilya Matve- 
yevich had considered him a light-minded lad. After all, 
what did he do! —thinking all the time about football 
and plays at the club, or writing verses for the local 
paper. When they made him a team-leader, however, he 
changed. Probably that was because leadership came to 
him very early, at nineteen, and overwhelmed him with 
its responsibility and so many cares and duties. His pride 
would not let him fall short of the others, and in order 
not to fall short, like it or not, he had to give up his 
verses. 

Anton had left for the front during the first months 
of the war, and in the fighting near Moscow had lost a 
leg. After hospital he returned home and sank into de- 
= his loss of a leg had meant also the loss of his 

avourite trade of shipfitter. With an artificial limb you 

cannot climb into the narrow compartments of a ship, 
nor jump from one deck to another through a narrow 
hatch, nor scale the ice-coated scaffolding. They talked 
and discussed the matter for a long time, and in the end 
the family council decided that Anton must study—and 
study engineering. 

Anton threw all his energy into the work. In the 
evenings he attended adult classes, during the day 
teachers came to the house. In a year and a half Anton 
had passed his school-leaving examination and left for 
Leningrad, where he entered the Institute of Ship- 
building. 

At the institute the work came easily to him: he 
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knew the practical side of shipbuilding, and this combi- 
nation of practical and theoretical knowledge, which 
many of the other students lacked, naturally led to 
Anton’s being selected for post-graduate research. And 
now he was one of the leading technologists in ship- 
building. How could a father help being proud of such a 
son! 

Anton was a gay, cheerful person. Everyone in the 
house would gather round when he started telling his 
stories; even Tonya, whom Anton jokingly called his 
namesake, would forget her own affairs, although he 
spoke of much that she did not understand. She even 
forgot about Igor whom she had invited to Anchor 
Street the day Anton had arrived. 

And suddenly Igor came. 

It was a hot sultry Sunday. The swallows were 
swooping low over the earth, and their piercing cries 
could be heard through the open windows; Agafya Kar- 
povna had been saying all the morming that there would 
be a storm, that Grandad should not go to Vasili’s and 
that everybody would do better to stay at home. But it 
was no use. Grandad left, and so did Victor, to go toa 
Stakhanovites’ meeting at the club, and Alexei went off 
no one knew where; and Dunyasha picked up her first- 
ling and set off for the dunes with Kostya. 

Tonya wanted to go with them but Lidia kept her 
back and took her into the summer-house, which Ilya 
Matveyevich had knocked together ages ago out of odd 
pieces of wood, and which was so rickety that were it 
not for its thick covering of wild grape-vine it must 
certainly have toppled over. Inside it was cool and 
rather mysterious. Through the patterned leaves of the 
grape-vine one had a glimpse of the living-room window, 
out of which floated puffs of tobacco smoke. Ilya Mat- 
veyevich, Alexander Alexandrovich and Anton were sit- 
ting there in conference over some calculations and de- 
signs. 

‘“*You’re lucky, Tonya dear,” said Lidia. She had 
tossed her magnificent plait on her breast and kept trail- 
ing the tip of it over her face. ‘““You’re young. But what 
have I to look forward to? Nothing. I shall soon be 
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thirty. Think of it, thirty! And I just keep sitting and 
sitting, waiting for something. And I don’t know what it 
is myself.... Victor.... Oh, [don’t know! It seems to me 
any piece of wood is more interesting to him than I am. 
He just lives for those boards and beams of his, he’s all 
glue and shavings, and doesn’t notice anything around 
him. Everyone thinks I’m crazy, but I think he’s crazy. 
Just imagine! He jumps up in the middle of the night, 
puts on the lamp and starts drawing something. When 
you look at it in the morning, what isit? Only a lot of 
cogwheels. What are they for? He’s a woodworker. 
Night and day is just the same. We are miles apart. I’m a 
grass widow, that’s what I am, Tonya. And I can’t go on 
living like that. What shall I do? ”’ Lidia gripped Tonya’s 
wrist and whispered: ‘Tell me, what shall I do? Some- 
thing terrible can happen that way. Another man is pay- 
ing attention to me....” 

“Auntie Lidia! Why do you say such things? ” 
Tonya drew back from her. She felt frightened. She 
tried to run away, but Lidia again made her sit down on 
the bench beside her. 

‘They don’t like me in your family.... 1 say your 
family, but I’ve lived with you for twelve years.” 

“Auntie Lidia! Why don’t you go and work in one 
of the shops. It must be boring sitting at a desk, at the 
polyclinic. Go and work at the shipyard. There are so 
many people there....” 

“Shipyard! I wish the place would fall down! Noth- 
ing else exists for you Zhurbins except shipyard.” 

“Tonya-a! ...”’ called Agafya Karpovna from the 
steps. 

How is it, thought Tonya, that parents never call 
their children for anything good? It is only when they 
want them to go to the shops—more than likely for 
bread and kerosene at the same time—or else go to the 
neighbours to borrow a baking pan or a pinch of pepper. 
But this time Tonya was ready to go anywhere rather 
than stay any longer with Lidia. 

“Here I am, Mummy! ” she cried, running out of 
the summer-house. 

“Are you, indeed? And your young man’s been 
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waiting for you for the last half an hour.” 

Near the steps stood Igor. Not in the least confused 
at being called Tonya’s young man, he stepped forward 
and shook her hand, saying: 

“Nothing like half an hour. Half a minute.”’ 

Tonya’s heart danced for joy, and not only her 
heart—her eyes could not conceal her pleasure at Igor’s 
arrival. She did not even try to hide ker feelings. 
Brought up by Alexei in “a man’s way’’, she did not like 
playing the lady. Lidia was already forgotten. 

“Oh, Igor, it’s you! We'll go for a walk! Let’s go 
over the dunes to the bay....”’ 

“Dunes? Look what’s going on up there,’’ Agafya 
Karpovna pointed to the sky. : 

Ragged thunderclouds were plaiting together; out- 
side the gate the dust was rising and whirling in clouds 
towards the shipyard; the poplars were bent in the wind, 
and leaves were rustling everywhere; big raindrops were 
already splashing on the steps. While Tonya was glancing 
in confusion at the sky, the rain came in a deluge and a 
long fork of lightning crackled to the ground. 

They ran into the house. Tonya took Igor to her 
room. Igor said hullo as he passed through the living- 
room. Only Alexander Alexandrovich raised his head. 
He looked up in bewilderment over his spectacles, un- 
able to grasp what was the matter and what this black- 
haired young man wanted of them. 

Tonya had a narrow little room next to the living- 
room. There they could hear every word the three men 
were saying. Igor and Tonya talked in whispers, holding 
back their laughter. 

“I like your place,” said Igor, examining the photos 
of Tonya’s girl-friends on the wall. 

‘Come and live with us, then, if you like it.” Tonya 
did not notice herself becoming much less formal 
with him. 

“Live here! Joking apart, neither my father nor my 
mother know yet that I’m working at the shipyard. I’m 
supposed to be studying for my entrance exams some- 
where at the library. But they’re beginning to suspect 
something. I get up so early. And afterwards, even 
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though I change and wash at work, I smell of the ship- 
yard just the same. Mother keeps asking: what’s that 
smell? Perhaps I ought to start using scent? ”’ 

“Scent? Tonya reached for the box Alexei had 
given her. She had not yet untied the ribbons on the 
scent bottles. ‘Here you are. Do you want some? ” 

Igor sniffed the stoppers of the bottles with the air 
of a connoisseur. 

‘“‘Not bad. Present? ”’ 

“Ves.”’ 

“He must be a fool.” 

“Who’s a fool? ’’ Tonya froze in the middle of the 
room. 

“People who give presents like that. No real man 
goes in for that sort of nonsense. I’d....” 

“Look here, Igor.... All right; it doesn’t matter; but 
most people would smack your face for that. But I'll 
just tell you something that’ll make you kick yourself. 
It was a present from my brother Alexei, the one you 
read about on the Board of Honour.”’ 

Igor blushed. 

“T am sorry,” he said, becoming formal again. 

The room grew dark. Lightning flared suddenly, 
showing up streams of water running down the closed 
window. In the hush between thunderclaps the voices 
reached them from the other room. 

‘Here is what Alexander Alexandrovich and I think 
about it,” Ilya Matveyevich was saying. “‘We’re thinking 
of how.to do the job quicker, cheaper and better. So we 
suggest— that is, the hull shop advises—to bore through 
both plates at once from inside. What’s your view? ” 

“So you think that’ll be quicker and cheaper? ” 

Igor and Tonya could not see Anton’s face, but 
from the way he said “quicker and cheaper” they could 
tell he was laughing at the idea. 

“That’s from the Stone Age, comrades! ”’ he con- 
tinued. “The position of the rivet-holes will have to be 
transferred from one plate to the other by exact mathe- 
matical calculation.” 

“But there may be a certain margin of error....” said 
Ilya Matveyevich. 
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“Say, a fraction of a millimetre? ”’ 

“Even a tiny fraction. And the main thing 1s that we 
can’t find. out whether everything is right until all the 
holes on the second plate have been drilled.”’ 

Igor listened intently. From the rest of the conver- 
sation he learned that the ship which was being built on 
Ilya Matveyevich’s stocks had originally been designed 
for the cargo trade in the temperate zones. During the 
winter, when the main sections of the ship had been 
assembled, the Ministry had demanded a reinforcing of 
the ship’s structure. 

A solution to the problem had been found, and one 
of its features was additional plating. But—how was the 
extra plating to be fitted to the existing plates? It was 
easy enough to drill out the rivets already made in the 
hull, All you needed was an electric drill. But what 
next? How to make those holes coincide with the holes 
in the new sheets? The hull shop, as Ilya Matveyevich 
had just been telling Anton, had suggested pressing the 
additional plates up against the bilge of the ship and 
boring through both sheets at once from the inside. 
That is probably how they would have done it, but Ilya 
Matveyevich had grown doubtful about the time it 
would take, and decided to ask Anton’s advice. 

‘‘A ship’s plate, Anton, my lad,” he said, “‘costs a lot 
of money. Your experiment will cost a pretty penny if 
it doesn’t come off. Better to do it as the hull shop 
recommends: bore through from the inside. You'll get 
all the precision you need that way. The old and the 
new holes are bound to coincide. Bolt’em up, put the 
rivets in and there you are.” 

“But that’s not the way people work nowadays! ”’ 
argued Anton. “Your driller would have to work in a 
space less than a metre high with all sorts of obstruction 
in his way. He’d have to twist himself into knots. Our 
lads could probably do that; but we planners haven’t the 
right to indulge in such antiquated methods.” 

“It’s a tricky job, I agree. But, at least, it’s sure,” 
Ilya Matveyevich stuck to his guns. 

‘Sure? Come to that, it’s ‘sure’ flying by day: you 
can see the ground and you don’t lose bearings. But this 
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‘sureness’ wouldn’t help you to fly at night. If we stick 
to ‘sure’ methods all the time, we shan’t get far, Dad.” 

“All right,” agreed Ilya Matveyevich huffily. “I 
don’t stick to ‘sure’ methods. If you'll undertake to do 
the calculations—do them! ” 

“Let’s see, then,” said Anton, scribbling with his 
pencil. “We have a point on a plane.... And that point 
has to be transferred to another plane, so as to....” 

“Steady on! ” Ilya Matveyevich interrupted. “To 
start with, there is no plane, the plate is curved.” 

“That’s a real problem! ” whispered Igor to Tonya, 
who was listening with him to the conversation in the 
next room. . 

“And you talk about scientists, being dry-as-dust! ”’ 
replied Tonya, also in a whisper. 

They again began arguing about whether Igor had 
been right or wrong to give up studying. Unexpectedly 
Lidia entered the room, scaring them both. She was so 
wet that her body showed through the thin summer 
dress. 

“You missed a lot running away like that,” she said 
to Tonya. “The rain was lovely! ’’ She turned round and 
went out, leaving wet imprints behind her on the floor. 

“Who’s that? ’’ asked Igor. 

‘“My elder brother’s wife.” 

“She’s beautiful.” 

“Yes. She used to be even more beautiful.” Tonya 
took a blue velvet album down from the shelf and 
opened it in the middle. Lidia was standing in a bath- 
ing-suit among the dunes and the pine-trees, a shapely 
figure, with a little coloured sunshade on her shoulder. 
Near her a little girl in striped shorts was digging in the 
sand. “‘And that’s me,” Tonya pointed to the little girl. 
“Twas six then, and everyone said I would be beautiful 
too. It didn’t come true, though! ”’ 

“Didn’t it? ’’ Igor glanced at her freckled face and 
boyish sunburned nose, and smiled. 

Tonya shut the album with a snap. For some reason 
Igor’s smile had hurt her. She went to the window and 
threw it open. The room was flooded with the scent of 
fresh earth and rain-washed poplar trees. The sky 
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seemed tired after the tension of the storm, and the rain 
fell slowly. 

Dunyasha was laughing in the garden. Shoes in hand, 
she was running barefooted from the gate to the steps. 
Behind her Kostya splashed noisily through the puddles 
in his sandals. He was carrying little Sasha, wrapped in a 
coat. 

“You young scamps! Do you want to give the child 
a cold? ’’ scolded Agafya Karpovna as she came out to 
meet them. 

Ilya Matveyevich also had a few words to say about 
his grandson’s health, but to Tonya it seemed that the 
real reason for her father’s displeasure was probably the 
calculations for the holes. She said as much to Igor. 

Igor was invited to stay to dinner. At table Anton 
went on arguing with the old men, and Kostya joined in. 
Dunyasha was occupied with the baby, who rolled 
about in her lap, preventing her from eating. Only Aga- 
fya Karpovna and occasionaly Lidia spoke to Igor. His 
answers were polite but rather disjointed because he 
kept listening to the talk of the men. 

Tonya was silent. She did not go to see Igor off to 
_ the trolleybus, saying that it was too wet outside. 

Tonya went back to her room, lay down on the bed 
and perhaps for the first time in the past few years burst 
out crying. After all her longing, he had come.... And 
what had happened? Nothing, it seemed. Nothing, if 
you did not count that puzzling smile and that puzzling 
remark when he had seen her photograph. But you had 
to count them. He seemed to be laughing at her. And 
Tonya whose heart had leapt at every creak of the gar- 
den gate felt a sudden pang of disappointment. She no 
longer wanted to see him. She felt she had been mis- 
taken in Igor. Every mistake leaves a bitter taste, and 
the taste is even more bitter when you are mistaken in a 
person. 

Alexei came in later and switched on the light. 

‘“‘What’s up? ”’ he asked, noticing her tears. 

“Nothing! ”? answered Tonya angrily, without rais- 
ing her head from the pillow and blinking in the strong 
light. ““You know what, yourself! ” 
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Tonya’s feelings had made a quick somersault. Now 
it was not Igor who was to blame for her grief but that 
stupid tow-headed Katya who had turned Alexei’s head. 

“Tt don’t know anything,” he replied in surprise. 
“Feeling ill? ”’ | 

“You’re ill, not me! ”’ 

Dunyasha in the kitchen began singing. 


If your heart should grieve you, 
Know your heart will not deceive you.... 


Tonya listened to Dunyasha’s singing, hated Ka- 
tya—and thought of Igor. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


Skobelev’s threats had been exaggerated. Zina had 
neither to endure his company nor to carry out his 
orders. He attended the bureau only in the morning, 
smoked a cigarette, locked his desk and disappeared for 
the rest of the day. 

Old Mother Liza, the office cleaner, said to Zina one 


y: 

“Why don’t you go for a walk, dear? What's the use 
of your sitting here in this gloomy, damp place! ”’ 

“I came here to work, not to go for walks,’’ answer- 
ed Zina, turning through the pages of a magazine that 
had just come in the post. 

“Quite right, too! ” Liza stood in front of Zina, 
leaning on her mop. “Everyone ought to work. But 
what’s work without a chief? Your chief, Yevsei Kons- 
tantinovich, he likes the free life, he does. Out for a 
drink in the buffet, down to the polyclinic, making eyes 
at the registry clerk....” 

Despite her feeling of frustration, Zina almost burst 
out laughing. Imagine Skobelev making eyes at someone 
with those fishy eyes of his! ... 
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“But most of the time,” Liza went on, “Yevsel 
Konstantinovich sits there with the club manager, 
Veniamin Semyonovich, looking so elegant and pleased 
with himself. A fine pair of elegants, that’s what they 
are! ... We may be small fry, we cleaners, and nobody 
notices us. But we notice them. We notice everything 
and know everyone for what he’s worth.... Go on, I 
says, have your fun while you’re young. You'll have 
plenty of time to do your share of work later.” 

Old Mother Liza’s advice did not fit at all with the 
injunction of the director that she, Zinaida Pavlovna 
Ivanova, should stir up the bureau of technical informa- 
tion. But how could she “stir up” the staff when it 
consisted only of Skobelev and herself? At first Zina 
just did not know what to begin with. She wanted to get 
away from the dreary room, away to the stocks. What 
few instructions Skobelev gave her were trivial—take a 
new pamphlet round to one of shops, go to the post 
office, paste newspaper or magazine cuttings in an al- 
bum. Zina felt almost ready to pack her case and leave 
this shipyard that had given her such a reception. She 
went to the director to vent her feelings. But the direc- 
tor could not see her. He was “‘in conference’’, and after 
the conference he drove off at once to the Regional 
Committee of the Party. As he passed Zina who was still 
waiting stubbornly in the ante-room, he scarcely looked 
at her, did not seem to recognize her even, just waved 
her aside with a “Sorry! No time just now. Come to- 
morrow.” 

Zina felt that neither tomorrow nor the day after 
would anyone have time for her; everyone had their 
own job, their own worries. She had also been given a 
job she was supposed to care about, and in time she 
would have to answer for that job. It was always like 
that. They would give you something difficult to do, 
shower you with words of encouragement. “‘We’ll help 
you’, ““We won’t leave you in the lurch”, they would 
say, and then it turns out that that is exactly what they 
do—forget you completely, and then make you answer 
for it. 

It surprised her that no one ever came to the bureau 
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to ask for mformation. What were all the albums of 
cuttings and the diagrams for, then? Were the technical 
standards existing at the shipyard m keeping with 
them? Did they meet the technical needs of the engi- 
neers and workers? 

Zina set out on a tour of the shops to find out what 
information was needed there. ““That takes some think- 
ing about,”” she would get as an answer from chiefs, 
foremen, and engineers. “Can’t say at the moment.” 
Zina felt that it was not just a matter of time—people 
simply did not believe in the bureau, could not see what 
good it could do. Many of them did not even seem to 
know of its existence. As a test, she asked some workers 
who happened to be passing how to find her own 
bureau. Four of them shrugged their shoulders bewilder- 
edly and only one answered: “Couldn’t be sure, but I 
think it’s in the main building.” 

Could one reconcile oneself to that? Zina made up 
a questionnaire and sent it round to all shops and de- 
partments: What do you need, comrades? Apply to us, 
demand information. We will obtain literature on the 
subject, make inquiries to any institute, or even send 
out specialists. 

But even the questionnaire roused no response. 

“Comrade Skobelev,” Zina said to her chief one 
day, ‘‘our bureau ought to be closed down! ”’ 

“Close it down, then,” replied Skobelev indiffer- 
ently, put on his cap and walked towards the door, 
obviously with the intention of disappearing as usual for 
the rest of the day. 

But Zina barred his path. Skobelev raised his cap 
politely. 

‘What can I do for you, Zinaida Pavlovna? ”’ 

“For me, nothing! But it’s your duty to work and 
not go gallivanting around all the time.”’ 

“Well, you see,” he began with affected concern, “‘if 
one listens to office cleaners, I am, of course, galli- 
vanting around. If one faces the truth, however, I’m not 
gallivanting around, I’m just sticking it out. Let’s be 
frank. Seven years ago, rather like you, I arrived here 
with the intention of working like a trojan. But they put 
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me, just as they have done you, not ito one of the 
shops where I could have become a foreman or a shift 
engineer, but into the office, and then they shut me up 
in this bureau. I also sent round questionnaires, you 
know. But, all hope abandon, ye who enter here! [ 
realized it in time. I’ve abandoned all hopes except 
one—that of waiting until the chiefs get round to closing 
our little shop for lack of customers, and then I'll get 
work according to my diploma—mechanization special- 
ist on assembly work. Any questions? ” 

“Yes, there are. Have you told the director this? 
Have you told him your opinion about the bureau? ” 

“IT may not be in with the director to that extent, 
but many others know my opinion.” 

“The manager of the club, for example....” 

Skobelev again raised his cap and, side-stepping 
Zina, made for the door. With the door half closed be- 
hind him, he turned round: 

“Please continue to consult old Mother Liza, A most 
reliable source of information.” 

Zina again felt a sharp desire to go to the director, 
to burst into his office, and at all costs have done with 
this futile activity, or rather complete lack of activity, in 
the bureau. But this desire gave way to a new and even 
stronger desire—to “show” Skobelev. What she wanted 
to “show” him was not quite clear; the main thing was 
to “show” him. 

To her joy, a visitor appeared in the room, the first 
during her ten long days there. 

Without introducing himself he sat down at the 
table. He was a big man; the chair creaked under him. 
On the shoulders of his jacket, in his hair, on his boots, 
in the turn-ups of his trousers, everywhere, Zina noticed 
shavings. “I'd like to have a word with your chief.” 

“He isn’t here at the moment. But I’m a qualified 
engineer too. What can I do for you? ” 

“An engineer? ”’ he scratched the bridge of his nose, 
and in that gesture Zina read distrust of her, distrust of 
her age, of her engineer’s diploma. She grew flustered, 
knocked a paper off the table, and bent to pick it up. 
The paper seemed to stick to the floor. A splinter 
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lodged under her fingernail. Zima put her finger in her 
mouth as a child would have done—a fine reception, she 
told herself angrily, for her one and only visitor! 

But the visitor smiled and picked up the paper. 

‘‘Now, then, show us the trouble,” he said, taking 
Zina’s fingers in his powerful hand. “No harm done. 
We'll have it out nm a moment.” 

. He found a pin in his lapel, sterilized it with a 
lighted match, and the splinter was removed. 

“Now we know each other,” the visitor smiled 
again. ‘“Zhurbin’s the name.”’ 

‘“Zhurbin! But how many Zhurbins are there in the 
shipyard? I haven’t been here long but I already know 
the chief of the stocks sector, who’s a Zhurbin, and a 
riveter called Zhurbin.”’ | 

“You'll get to know a lot more. I’m the pattern- 
maker Zhurbin. We got your bit of paper in our depart- 
ment. And here I am. I need some books on mechaniza- 
tion of joinery work. And not only books.... I’d like a 
full outline of the whole thing. I'll tell you what it is. 
I’ve had a bit of an idea... listen, P’'ll explain. Any know- 
ledge of joinery? Not much? Doesn’t matter, you'll 
catch on. The joiner’s craft is one of the oldest there 1s, 
like pottery. You can still see our joiners using tools like 
the ones Peter the Great used to work with. Planes, 
marking gauges, chisels, gouges, bow saws.... There’s 
been some progress, of course. We use electric planes 
now and sawing is done by circular saws. If your take 
separate operations like sawing or planing it’s not so 
hard to mechanize. But a pattern-maker has to keep. 
shifting from one operation to another. He has to saw a 
bit out here, plane something else off there, gouge this, 
rub that down. By hand it’s tricky, slow and expensive. 
Now I want to build a little machine on which you 
could do nearly every possible joinery job there is. I’ve 
got the idea and it’s coming together bit by bit. What I 
need is a review of what has been done in that line all 
over the country. I don’t want to go inventing some- 
thing that’s been invented already.” 

Zina listened intently. With all her heart she desired 
to help this man. That would mean joining in the life of 
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the shipyard. 

‘‘Have you had this idea a long time? ”’ she asked. 

“I couldn’t really say. It’s been turning over in my 
mind for avery long while, since we began working with 
powered tools. What I thought was, if only we could 
combine all that into one machine.... But it’s only re- 
cently that I’ve set about it properly. They’ve got on 
our tails. The orders for patterns are piling up. We can’t 
cope with ’em all. Nothing official’s been said, but they 
keep wanting new patterns. It seems a new type of ship 
is coming into production. And all the time it’s 
‘urgent! ’ ‘get it done faster! ’ I see what’s in the wind. 
Our brother’s arrived—been telling us about it. Inter- 
esting plans they’ve got....”’ | 

Zina promised to do everything possible, and that 
same day wrote about three dozen letters: to the All- 
Union Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge, to technical societies in various 
towns, to the directors of the big plants she knew, to 
institutes, to design offices. The following day she went 
through books, magazines, information bulletins, page 
by page, line by line, collecting everything that had the 
— connection with the mechanization of joiner’s 
work, 

She, too, understood why the pattern-shop was 
snowed under with orders. For some time there had 
been rumours afoot among the engineering staff about a 
forthcoming reorganization of the plant, about a swing- 
over to big section assembling, about a new type of ship 
to be built on the Lada. And if there was going to be a 
new type of ship, of course new patterns would be need- 
ed for it. 

Zina was excited by these rumours. Such interesting 
events in the offing! Surely she was not doomed to 
stand on the sidelines? She knew about large sectional 
assembly mainly from textbooks and had seen it in prac- 
tice only at one of the country’s new shipyards. At the 
old yards lack of space limited the size of the sections 
that could be assembled in advance; the old yards were 
confronted with dozens of problems which had to be 
solved before they could go over to the new methods of 
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shipbuilding. And now the work of solving these prob- 
lems had begun here. What a wonderful school it would 
be for her! But it was not right the way they treated 
the young specialists. No one wanted to help them. 
Very well, she could do without their help. But be that 
as it may, she would help pattern-maker Zhurbin; she 
would put all her energy into that. 

Soon Zina began to receive answers to her letters, 
and with the letters came typed and cyclostyled instruc- 
tions, copies of suggestions made by factory researchers, 
bulky volumes, thin leaflets, and “Stakhanovite bul- 
letins”’. Material was building up for Victor Ilyich, as 
Zina was already calling her acquaintance. With every 
batch of letters she received she would at once hurry 
down to the pattern-makers’ shop. 

‘That makes sense! ’” Victor would say, reading the 
material she had obtained. “I don’t think we’ll make a 
bloomer, you and I, Zinaida Pavlovna. We shan’t be 
wasting our time inventing what’s been invented be- 
fore.” 

That ‘‘you and I” meant more to Zina than any 
reward or expression of gratitude. Restless and impet- 
uous by nature, enthusiastic as she was, she did so 
much work that it began to interest even Skobelev. One 
fine morning, having smoked his inevitable cigarette, he 
did not take himself off as usual, but stayed in the 
bureau and spent a long time going through the papers 
in a thick file on which was written in Zina’s clear hand- 
writing: “For V.I. Zhurbin.” 

‘‘That’s what I ought to be doing,” he said, “rational- 
ization, invention ... a real job. And I just rot here with 
you.” 

In the next issue of the shipyard newspaper Zina 
read a statement by him that the technical information 
bureau was helping the Stakhanovites and innovators of 
the shipyard; he mentioned the example of Victor Zhur- 
bin for whom “the staff of the bureau” was collecting 
material from all corners of the Soviet Union. 

Skobelev’s action shocked Zina. She ran with the 
newspaper to Victor. 

“Just look what a time-server this Skobelev is, 
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Victor Ilyich! He hasn’t done a stroke of work, but he 
writes as if he had done it all.” 

But Victor, who did not know the full story of the 
disagreement between Zina and Skobelev, objected to 
the newspaper item for other reasons. 

“It’s a bad thing to crow too early,” he said. 
“Maybe we won’t manage to achieve anything. Then 
we'll look silly.” 

Strange as it seemed to Zina, after the publication of 
Skobelev’s statement several more workers visited her at 
the bureau. Some needed the latest details about turning 
tools with negative angles of grinding, others about the 
assembly of turbine blades; yet others came just to take 
a look at this “new” bureau. Even the chief engineer 
sent a message down, asking for information on electric 
welding. Then Zina took her courage in both hands. For 
two days she sat writing a lengthy article expounding 
her thoughts on work in technical information. She 
spared neither Skobelev nor the management that had 
“created the bureau and then forgotten about it.”’ 

Zina was very much surprised when her article was 
published. She was surprised, too, at the skill the editors 
‘had shown in shortening the article to a fifth of its 
former length while retaining everything essential that 
Zina had wanted to say. 

The director, Ivan Stepanovich, summoned her to 
his office. She expected that she would get into hot 
water from him for her criticism, but did not feel in the 
least frightened at the prospect, and came prepared not 
for defence but for attack. 

But Ivan Stepanovich. received Zina as pleasantly as 
before, rose to meet her, gave her a chair, and only then 
sat down himself. Skobelev had been summoned and 
was also present. 

*“Let’s talk things over, comrades. What do you want 
from me as director? ’’ Ivan Stepanovich lit his pipe. 
“By the way, Zinaida Pavlovna, did I promise to help 
you? That seems to be what’s written here? ”’ Ivan 
Stepanovich bent over the newspaper spread out before 
him. “Yes, that’s what it says: ‘promised help and sup- 
port’.... When was that? ”’ 
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“It is your duty to give help and support without 
any promises! ” answered Zina boldly. 

‘“T agree. And that’s what you should have written. 
Why twist things? ”’ 

“To put some sting into it,” put in Skobelev didacti- 
cally. 

‘‘There’s enough sting already in the fact that the 
management really has relegated your bureau to obliv- 
ion. What does your bureau amount to? ” 

“It’s all here in front of you,” said Skobelev. “More- 
over, only Zinaida Pavlovna works. I shouldn’t be there 
at all. My job’s a sinecure.” 

Ivan Stepanovich raised himself from his chair, 
astounded at Skobelev’s reply. Zina was petrified: sel- 
dom had she heard such self-criticism. | 

“What has made your job a sinecure then? ”’ asked 
Ivan Stepanovich, after a surprised silence. 

“Your indifference, Comrade Director. Once upon a 
time I, too, sat in the chair where Zinaida Pavlovna now 
sits, and you told me that the shipyard needed an engi- 
neer in a bureau of technical information more than a 
mechanization specialist.” 

“Well? ” 

“Well, I was forced to agree, went to the bureau, 
was forgotten, and went sour there. The job’s a dead 
end! ” 

“It’s not the job that’s dead, it’s your attitude to it. 
Why does Zinaida Pavlovna work and you take no 
interest? ” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“You don’t want to? Well, we'll make you! ... 
Ivan Stepanovich’s voice rose. ““And if you don’t, we 
shall part company.” 

“As you please—and when you please.” 

Possibly Ivan Stepanovich thought the man was not 
quite sane. Then addressing only Zina, he said: 

“We'll consider the incident between the manage- 
ment and the technical information bureau closed, 
Zinaida Pavlovna. Go right ahead; smash everything that 
interferes with your work; don’t pull your punches. 
Take Yevsei Konstantinovich in hand. His—how shall I 
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put it? —rather excited state, I think, will soon pass. 
And as for help and support ... think again, Zinaida 
Pavlovna! It’s we who need your help.” 

Zina and Skobelev came out together on to Sea Ave- 
nue, which before the war had been asphalted and plant- 
ed with lime trees; the trees had grown and spread their 
branches, and now cast a deep shade on the pavements. 

Skobelev walked in the shade, his hands thrust into 
his jacket pockets, whistling to himself. He was acting so 
strangely that Zina began to wonder if her chief was not 
drunk. 

But Zina’s chief was not drunk. As a matter of fact 
Skobelev did not drink. It was a deeper impulse that had 
made him act in the way which had so surprised Ivan 
Stepanovich and Zina. He was one of a type still 
encountered in our country, the dull, apathetic type 
who have no definite aims in life, no resolve. For the 
most part people of this type reconcile themselves to a 
mediocre, colourless existence. But sometimes an active 
force appears, shakes them up thoroughly, and they 
may show themselves in a most unexpected light, and 
quite often a very positive one. 

The force that had upset Skobelev’s habitual exist- 
ence was Zina. Skobelev, of course, was not aware of 
that and did not think about it. Zina and he had landed 
in exactly the same situation. But for some reason this 
girl had not surrendered to the atmosphere of inactivity 
that hung over the bureau, as he had done. That was 
what had recently been eating away at the foundations 
of his philosophy of waiting for the times to change. 
Skobelev had finally rebelled when he saw with what 
confidence and independence Zina had sat down in the 
armchair by the director’s desk, while he had been 
scared out of his wits by the sudden summons. 

But his reckless daring in the conversation with Ivan 
Stepanovich was the daring of the moment. When they 
returned to their bureau, Skobelev was so pale that Zina 
poured him out a glass of water. 

‘Are you feeling bad, Yevsei Konstantinovich? ”’ 

“Pretty bad.” 
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“But suppose all these parts won’t fit together? 
Suppose we’ve made a mess of things? ”’ 

Zina threw down her pencil and straightened her 
back. Three hours’ continuous work over a drawing 
board! It was hard to think of anything more tedious 
than drawing. The only thing to beat it was the handker- 
chief embroidery that Zina’s friends had had such a pas- 
sion for in the children’s home where she had been 
brought up. Formerly Zina would never have under- 
taken such work voluntarily. 

“Why shouldn’t they fit together? ”’ 

It was the fourth evening in succession that Victor 
had spent on his feet by the drawing board. The tip of 
his tongue showing between his lips as if he were an 
excited boy, he watched every movement of Zina’s 
pencil. The drawings were sure and clear with no super- 
fluous lines—just like the ones the designers brought in 
to the pattern-makers. 

“They ought to fit. If they don’t we'll touch them 
up on the model. We'll be doing it all in wood first.” 

On a couch in the same room sat Lidia. On a long 
slender finger there was an antique ring with a blue 
stone which her aunt had given her as a wedding pres- 
ent; she would take it off and put it on again, slightly 
envying the slim young girl Victor had brought into 
their house. With what readiness he carried out the girl’s 
every wish! A rag to wipe her drawing pen—he tore his 
handkerchief furiously to shreds. Water needed—he 
would hurry to the kitchen and bring back a whole 
jugtul. Did she drop her ruler or rubber, this grey-eyed 
girl, as she moved her elbow across the table—he would 
catch it as it fell. Oh, Victor, weren’t you just as atten- 
tive to another young girl when she was sixteen? You 
worshipped the ground she walked on. How wonderful 
It was then! 

Why had everything changed with the years? What 
had happened? It could not be Just that she was now 
thirty instead of sixteen? And you, Victor, have not 
lost your fire: see how it’s flared up at the sight of this 
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young thing. Pencils, rulers.... It started from a trifle like 
that with that other girl fourteen years ago—you just 
helped her across a ditch. She did not take her hand 
away in time ... left it there a moment too long—and 
that was the beginning. All right then, lose your head, 
Victor, dear—that’s your affair. Love can’t be forced. 
And who wants that kind of love anyway? 

Had Zina known the thoughts that tormented Vic- 
tor’s wife she would probably have stopped going to the 
Zhurbins. When the time had come to put the finished 
idea down on paper and produce the drawings, she and 
Victor had tried to think of somewhere to work. In the 
bureau? It was gloomy and uncomfortable there, and in 
any case it was not too convenient staying in the bureau 
after working hours. At Zina’s place? While waiting for 
the room she had been promised in one of the new 
ae under construction, Zina was still living in the 

ostel. 

And so Victor had brought her home. 

In a family like the Zhurbins who have lived a quar- 
ter of a century in the same place, one can lay hands on 
anything—from an old gramophone to a camera or an 
autocycle. Victor and Zina found a drawing board and a 
case of drawing instruments. 

The first evening was spent on getting to know 
everybody, on being treated to Agafya Karpovna’s past- 
ry, and on drinking tea. At table Zina saw the whole 
famous family. She recognized Old Matvei and Dunya- 
sha who had attracted her attention that day in the 
marking-off room; she recognized Ilya Matveyevich, and 
reminded him of the “grasshopper”; she saw electric- 
welder Kostya, and met hospitable Agafya Karpovna, 
Lidia and Tonya, and also Anton, whom the family had 
now dubbed “the Professor’; Dunyasha even let Zina 
hold her little Alexander Konstantinovich. On leaving 
his mother’s arms Alexander Konstantinovich let out a 
deafening howl, and in her confusion Zina almost drop- 
ped him. Of course, he could never have fallen, so many 
hands were ready to catch him. But Zina made a mental 
resolution never again to handle other people’s babies. 

She was questioned in detail about her parents, 
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about her father, an engine driver, and about her weaver 
mother, at which Agafya Karpovna could not resist add- 
ing that she herself had once worked at a spinning mill; 
they asked about the cause of her parents’ death, her 
life in the children’s home, her studies at the institute 
and her plans for the future. 

After the tea-drinking, Agafya Karpovna got up 
from the table, embraced Zina—in her eyes Zina was an 
orphan who needed tenderness—kissed her, and shed a 
tear. 

‘“‘Come and see us more often. Even though we are a 

strange family to you, it’s better than staying on your 
own. The world’s a cold place for the lonely.” 
“Don’t listen to that woman’s talk, Comrade Engi- 
neer,” Ilya Matveyevich joked in his usual fashion. 
‘Trust a woman to make you cry. They like turning on 
the tap. Get a move on, that’s what J say, then you 
won't feel cold. Once you start work you don’t get cold; 
the steam’ll be coming off your withers in no time.” 

“What words, what words! ...”” Agafya Karpovna 
shook her head. “‘Just fit for a young girl’s ears.” 

“Can’t be helped, dear ladies. Either build ships or 
learn pretty speeches. Ours is a tough profession.” 

“But where’s that other son of yours,”’ asked Zina, 
“the one I was riveting with? ” 

‘Hush! ” answered Ilya Matveyevich, winking 
mysteriously. “He doesn’t report his whereabouts.” 

They started work. At first Zina and Victor had the 
whole family around them except for Anton, who had 
spent only his first few evenings at home and now hard- 
ly left the shipyard. Then only Lidia remained, a silent 
observer. She was the witness of all their successes, 
when they would almost slap each other on the back, 
and all their failures, when they would ramble on to- 
gether about the difficulty of fitting a band saw on so 
small a machine, about a cutter which would look 
clumsy, about the speed of the motor if an abrasive 
wheel were to be fitted. 

It was this question of motor speed that was tying 
m up. They were no longer worried whether the var- 
s sections of the planned machine would fit together 
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or not—a model could be made to settle that. The 
trouble was the speed of the motor that had to perform 
so many widely different tasks. The most suitable motor 
gave about three thousand revolutions per minute, but 
that was too much for a band saw or an abrasive wheel. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. Skobelev 
heard Zina’s telephone conversation with the chief cor 
structor about the motor. Since the interview with the 
director, even if he had not been active in the bureau, at 
least he had not refused work when Zina, taking the 
initiative into her own hands, offered him something. 
He would go to the shops, collect requests for informa- 
tion, talk to the foremen and Stakhanovites, write let- 
ters. He did everything apathetically, lazily, unwillingly, 
but he did do something. 

And now Skobelev, after listening to the conversa- 
tion with the chief constructor, suddenly said: 

“Why trouble such high authorities, Zinaida Pav- 
lovna? Can’t we do without them? Why don’t you let 
me go into Zhurbin’s project? You may consider me no 
better than an old shoe, but why not assume that Yevsei 
Skobelev, who spent six years at the institute and has 
specialized in the mechanization of assembly work, did 
after all soak in a little information about that subject.” 

“Certainly, Yevsei Konstantinovich! Zhurbin will 
be only too glad.” 

Zina doubted very much the joyful feelings that Vic- 
tor was likely to experience from Skobelev’s interven- 
tion in his work, and she herself experienced no such 
feelings either; but she lacked the resolution to refuse 
such a despairing request. 

So Skobelev appeared in the Zhurbins’ house. 

When he arrived, Lidia left the room. Skobelev was 
the only person who knew about her relations with the 
club manager, Veniamin Semyonovich. As a matter of 
fact their relations did not amount to much; it was 
merely that Lidia had been for two or three walks with 
Veniamin Semyonovich down to the gulf or over the 
dunes, and once they had met by chance in town and he 
had invited her to go to the cinema. 

What had he talked to her about? About her being 
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the “first woman” with whom he could be so frank. 
Why, he could not even understand himself: there was 
something about her that made him disposed to frank- 
ness. Slim and neat, he would have looked quite young 
had it not been for the strange octagonal-shaped glasses 
he wore; when he took them off, his face changed com- 
pletely. He described himself as a man “of a romantic 
turn of mind”, adding wryly: “although that may be 
ridiculous at my age”’. His restless nature, he said, had 
prevented him from giving himself up entirely to art, 
which he loved passionately, and had driven him all his 
life from one end of the country to the other. If only he 
had stayed in Moscow in ’35! How they had pleaded 
with him to stay! Before him lay broad opportunities 
in the theatrical world; the late Konstantin Sergeyevich 
Stanislavsky: was still alive.... But he had not listened, 
had turned his back on it all and gone away to the Urals, 
to Magnitogorsk and the construction works. Yes, it was 
the adventurous life, big events, that had attracted him, 
and still attracted him, he was the enemy of stagna- 
tion.... Veniamm Semyonovich would also talk of how 
he had rushed to the Lada, right into the thick of the 
workers’ life, wishing to bring them his knowledge, his 
experience, his skill. 

And, indeed, he did sometimes write theatrical re- 
views for the regional paper, and once there had been an 
article; Lidia had read it but could not remember what 
it was about. 

Yes, he had rushed on and on ... and now once again 
he was seized by restlessness, disillusion... 

“'T shall leave, Lidia Ivanovna. I must leave the club. 
I must go away from here altogether.... I could lecture 
in mstitutes, work for the press. But that means vege- 
tating! History moves ruthlessly from place to place! 
Now it has moved to the Volga, to the Don. That is 
where every thinking, energetic man must strive to go if 
he does not want to lag behind the course of history, if 
he does not want to remain in its backyards.” 

How I, too, should love to go there, to the cons- 
truction works! ” exclaimed Lidia warmly. “They say 
our town 1s doing a lot for these construction works. 
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‘Do your work where you are,’ they say, ‘and you'll be 
taking part in them.’ But surely that’s not so? ”’ 

“It’s partly so, Lidia Ivanovna,” replied Veniamin 
Semyonovich. “Of course,our town is doing something 
for the new constructions. But the whole point 1s that it 
only does things for them. But there, on the sites ... 
that’s where they are being built! ”’ 

‘“T used to be a Komsomol member once,”’ said Lidia 
thoughtfully. “My membership expired automatically. I 
got too old.”’ 

“Nothing of the kind! ”’ imterrupted Veniamin 
Semyonovich. “Now if anyone’s go old, I have. But 
once upon a time....”’ 

Again and again he recounted stories of Magnito- 
gorsk, of the Stalingrad Tractor Works, of Komso- 
molsk-on-Amur, which he said he had helped to build. 
Lidia listened attentively, forgetting the plait that had 
fallen over her breast. 

“T shall find my wings again! ” concluded Veniamin 
Semyonovich. “‘Today I have met the person who can 
help me to find them.”’ 

Lidia would sit now in Dunyasha’s room, now in the 
dining-room, now im the garden, in her favourite spot by 
the flower bed, recalling this conversation, and mixing 
everything together: Victor, ships, Veniamin Semyono- 
vich, Komsomolsk-on-Amur, the Volga-Don Canal... 
Was she really too old? It could not have been only the 
baby that prevented her from gaining a real qualifica- 
tion? What about afterwards, when the baby died? ... 
One after another she remembered those difficult con- 
versations with Victor, the distant past and the recent 
past. After her baby’s death she had told Victor that she 
would like to go away from Old Settlement, that she 
felt sad here, dreaming of the baby every night. Victor 
would not hear of it and got angry. Go to the shipyard, 
he said, qualify for a job—you’ll forget everything in 
your work. He really had forgotten; but how sad he had 
been when the boy was buried—he was grey with grief. 

That was when the first chill had sprung up between 
them, the first misunderstanding. If he hadn’t tried so 
hard to make her go to work in those days, when she 
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was still spoiled by the attention of the whole family, 
she might have become a plater like Dunyasha, or a 
crane-operator like Aunt Natalya. But what had happen- 
ed? She had gone off to work in the polyclinic, gone 
there with a sense of injury. How that had astounded 
Victor’s parents! Agafya Karpovna had sighed and 
sighed over it.... “It’s not my business, I can’t interfere 
in your private life, but how can you want to go there, 
it’s a shame to see a young woman doing such work; in 
charge of a lot of papers.” Ilya Matveyevich put it more 
bluntly: “You won’t stand it, Lidia, you’ll run away 
from there yourself.” 

But she had not run away. As time went by, her 
conflict with the shipyard deepened. She was stub- 
bornly unreceptive about Victor’s shipyard affairs; she 
wanted to prove to him that there was no happiness for 
him there, among the wood and shavings, but she 
achieved quite the opposite result. Ever since childhood 
Victor had seen how respectfully Ilya Matveyevich 
would tell Agafya Karpovna of an evening what had 
happened at the shipyard during the day. Ilya Matveye- 
vich knew, of course, that very much of what he was 
saying could not be understood by an uninitiated per- 
son, and, of course, Agafya Karpovna did not under- 
stand half he told her. Nevertheless he would tell it, and 
Agafya Karpovna would listen attentively. They both 
understood one thing, and for them this was the main 
thing, that interests cannot be divided in a family: one 
interest for you, another for me. But Lidia had started 
dividing. The more she fought against Victor’s enthu- 
siasm for his work and for shipyard affairs which, she 
felt, robbed her of his attentions, the more Victor 
valued them. 

_ Lidia saw this; she saw that her life with Victor was 
going wrong; and as ill luck would have it there were no 
more children. Perhaps, then, she really ought to work 
at the shipyard? But what could she do now when she 
would soon be thirty? With the years she somehow 
reconciled herself to her uninspiring existence. Venia- 
min Semyonovich had stirred her up and awakened old 
thoughts and feelings. Now she was sitting in the garden 
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under the window, trying to catch what was said be- 
tween Victor and the young engineer woman. But she 
heard only Skobelev’s voice: 

“But it’s simple, comrades,” Skobelev was exclaim- 
ing cheerfully. “A reduction gear! We can alter the 
number of revs with a reduction gear. No trouble at all! 
Look here....” 
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It seemed very much as if Skobelev, too, was arried 
away with the work on Victor’s lathe. He came to the 
Zhurbins every evening, and with his help a place was 
found for the cutter and even for the finishing device. 
He could reason logically and smoothly, without Zina’s 
erratic doubts and raptures, without Victor’s long spells 
of meditation. Skobelev proved so valuable an assistant 
that Zina was ready to put up with the adverse side of 
his character, while Victor, who had not known Sko- 
belev before, was deeply grateful to him. 

While visiting the Zhurbins, Zina made friends with 
Tonya. In a moment of frankness Tonya told her all 
about Igor, about what she described as his sarcastic 
smile and comment when he had seen her photograph. 

‘Tonya! ” laughed Zina. “What a child you are! 
How can you think such nonsense! ”’ 

“Nonsense? ’”? Tonya frowned. “Why doesn’t he 
come any more, then? ”’ 

“He'll come.” 

And soon Igor did come. 

“Is Ilya Matveyevich at home? ’”’ he asked, almost 
before Tonya had finished introducing him formally to 
Zina. 

“Yes, but he’s reading the paper. Sh-sh! .... He 
doesn’t like being disturbed at this time.” 

Tonya looked at Igor with shining eyes. What had 
become of all her doubts and her thoughts that she was 
no longer interested in Igor! But Igor, harassed 
and business-like ignored the warning and went to 
the room where the head of the family was resting 
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after his dinner. 

‘Ilya Matveyevich,” said Igor, “please forgive me for 
bothering you. I’ve brought you the calculations.” 

“What calculations?’ Ilya Matveyevich laid the 
newspaper aside and pushed his spectacles on to his 
forehead. 

“You remember, you were talking here about the 
additional plating? ”’ 

“TI remember.” 

“Well, it’s ready. With these calculations you can 
transfer the position of the holes from the bottom of 
the ship to the additional plates.” 

“Let’s have a look! ” 

Ilya Matveyevich studied the notebook Igor gave 
him with its long rows of algebraical signs and figures. 
Finally he said: 

“I’m not very strong on mathematics, of course. But 
as for the plating, Anton Ilyich has made all the calcula- 
tions for us. We’re already riveting. But thanks all the 
same, lad. You’ll make a shipbuilder, believe me. You’ve 
got our business in your blood. Who did you work out 
these calculations with? Did you do it alone? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered Igor, crestfallen. It was disap- 
pointing that he was late and that they had managed 
without him, without his help. And he had so much 
wanted to help Ilya Matveyevich! 

That evening it was almost as noisy in the Zhurbins’ 
garden as on the day Ilya Matveyevich’s grandson was 
born. It began with Zina, Tonya and Igor starting a 
game of fivestones. This game had always been con- 
sidered a girl’s occupation, but neither Zina nor Tonya 
was a match for Igor. He could make a strike, when the 
stones must strike each other, and he could make silent 
throws when none of them touched; he could land them 
in heaps or scattered just as he chose. Rounded and 
smooth as they were, they seemed stuck to his fingers, 
not one slipped through. 

_ _ Handing Sasha to Agafya Karpovna, Dunyasha also 
jomed the youngsters. Dusk fell, and it became difficult 
to play. Dunyasha suggested singing. Igor tried to excuse 
himself, saying that he had always had bad marks for 
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singing at school; it had been a great day for him when 
he sometimes managed to get a “satisfactory.”’ However, 
when Dunyasha struck up, followed by Tonya and then 
Zina, he tried to supply the bass. It was not very suc- 
cessful, but who cared? 

The song brought out Grandad Matvei, who pulled 
up a bent-wood chair and sat down opposite the singers 
to listen. Suddenly he said: 

“Yes ... a country lass was singing once and a June 
bug flew into her mouth. She swallowed it, the fool, out 
of fright. And they had to operate on her.” 

The announcement was so unexpected that every- 
one stopped singing in surprise. 

‘‘What’s the matter? ’’ asked Old Matvei. “Go on. I 
was just giving that as an example. I noticed some bats 
flying around and then I thought to myself—suppose 
one of ’em gets in someone’s hair. And that reminded 
me of the June bug.”’ 

“You are a one, Grandad, frightening everyone like 
that! We shall run away,” said Tonya. 

‘Sit where you are, I'll sing with you myself.” 

He stroked his beard, but burst out coughing instead 
of singing. Then he said: 

‘Everyone has his own reason for singing. Women 
do it from light-mindedness. Men—from tipsiness. And 
what’s tipsiness? Tipsiness is youth. A young man, he 
always seems a bit tipsy, his youth goes to his head. And 
an old’un hunts for his youth in the bottle, a little glass 
to make him young again. Then he'll sing, all right. 
Don’t understand? Go along with you, then.” 

Lidia also brought out a chair and sat down beside 
Old Matvei. Agafya Karpovna came out with Sasha in 
her arms. Ilya Matveyevich looked out through an open 
window, leaning on the sill. 

“Victor? ”” Tonya tapped on another window. ‘‘Why 
don’t you come out and play something.... See what a 
choir we’ve got! ” 

Victor, who was busy with his lathe, had little time 
for playing, but he could not refuse when people asked 
for music, of which he himself was very fond. He came 
out on to the steps with a mandoline. Tonya gave him 
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her seat on the bench and stood next to Igor. Victor sat 
down between Zina and Dunyasha, and began to play. 
Neither Zina nor Igor knew the song which all the rest— 
even Ilya Matveyevich and Agafya Karpovna—sang to 
the tune of the mandoline. 

Across the cold and distant oceans, 

To every foreign strand, 

The ships with red flags sail, 

Far from our natwve land. 

Grandad Matvei, too, joined in the refrain. 


Our labour and sacred pride they bear, 
From home lke children gone, 
Through weather foul or fazr, 

Thewr engines bear them on. 


Agafya Karpovna spoke softly in Zina’s ear: 

‘It was our boy, Anton, who composed it. When 
he was at the war. I remember he sent it for the 
New Year. And Victor thought of the tune. Vic- 
tor would have been such a musician if he’d 
been taught as a child! But who could teach children 
music in those years? We’re workers, Zina, my dear, 
like your Mum and Dad, may their souls rest in peace. 
We share the same road as our country. In those days it 
was poor and we were poor, it flourished and we flour- 
ished with it. And now you can see for yourself.... How 
many thousands do you think they bring in altogether 
with their wages! If we were show-offs like some are, 
we'd have cut-glass chandeliers in every room, let alone 
a grand piano. But we don’t like all that show. They’ve 
been offering us a new flat over the Veryazhka for a 
long time now. But Father doesn’t want to go, and 
Grandad’s against it. ‘We’ve got used to the old nest,’ 
they say, ‘we’d be sorry to leave it.’”” 

__ Agafya Karpovna said all this with such ingenuous 
simplicity that Zina could have listened to her for hours, 
but Sasha began to whimper, and Agatya Karpovna 
walked away round the flower beds, rocking him in her 
arms and crooning to him. 

After midnight Tonya and Dunyasha went to see 
their guests off—first Igor to the trolleybus, then Zina to 
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New Settlement. On the bridge they passed someone in 
the darkness. He walked with the springy step of a 
sportsman. 

“Alexei! ’? Tonya called after him. But there was no 
response. 

Back in her hostel, Zina thought of the Zhurbins, of 
these people who had their own family songs, their own 
musicians, their own inventors, their own proud tradi- 
tions. She tried to recall the song, but words and tune 
alike evaded her. She thought of its author, of Anton, 
the engineer, whom she had met a few days previously 
in Victor’s workshop. Victor had invited her to help him 
check various measurements on the wooden model of 
his lathe. He was putting the finishing touches to its 
various parts and gluing them together; a glue-pot was 
steaming at his elbow. Zina was amazed when she saw 
the model assembled. When Victor, his clothes strewn 
with shavings, had first come to the bureau and told her 
his idea, she had imagined this lathe as a big machine. 
Work on calculations and drawings had brought her 
nearer to reality, but all the same she was very surprised 
when she saw on the joiner’s bench a compact little 
machine with a number of attachments. 

“Is that all? ” she asked in alarm. 

‘All? Of course not! ”’ answered Victor. “The main 
part of it is only just beginning. For instance, we’ll need 
a better control for the band saw here. And a rest for 
the cutting device, and plenty more.” 

“’m not talking about that, I mean the size of it. Is 
your lathe going to be as small as that? It’ll be all night 
for making toys and chessmen, but what else? ”’ 

“T can see you don’t know much about carpentry, 
Zinaida Pavlovna! ” Victor kept looking at his creation, 
stepping towards it, then stepping back again, screwing 
up his eyes—like an artist judging a picture. 

Obviously Victor approved of the picture. The need 
for finishing strokes only increased his interest in it. 

While their work in the pattern-shop was in full 
swing, Anton came in. Zina had met him before at 
the Zhurbins’, but never talked to him. She could 
see that Victor and Anton got on together like two 
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old and good friends. 

Victor was two years older, but the difference in age 
had never made itself felt between the brothers; they 
had gone to school together, fished together, climbed 
into other people’s orchards for apples together. Their 
father knew that there was something of Victor’s handi- 
work in everything that Anton did, and that Anton was 
sure to have had a part in Victor’s pranks. It was impos- 
sible to find the true culprit, for the boys would never 
give each other away. If they couldn’t concoct a joint 
excuse they would keep silent; if they had time, they 
would lie with unrestrained inspiration. Therefore, to 
make quite sure, Ilya Matveyevich would always punish 
both of them. They bore up courageously under pater- 
nal hidings and terms of standing in the corner; the 
awareness that they were suffering for each other 
brought a special romantic element into their relations 
and, of course, drew them even closer together. 

As the years go by, when differences in characters 
become more and more clearly defined or when the 
paths of life diverge, boyhood friendships sometimes 
disappear. But not Victor and Anton’s. How many years 
had passed since the time of their last raid on Engineer 
Lebedev’s orchard and the last walloping from father! 
Why, Engineer Lebedev had died long ago and the 
brothers had married long ago, but they were still 
friends just as before. z 

Zina looked at them and envied them. She ha 
neither brothers nor sisters. And friends? ... In the child- 
ren’s home, and at school everyone seemed to be 
friends, and in the institute too, but now she had sent a 
letter to her institute friend Valya Kotikova, and she 
had not even replied. Perhaps she was having a love 
affair and could not be bothered with Zina? Valya was 
that kind, reckless and easily carried away. 

‘‘Now then, show us your invention,” said Anton. “I 
haven’t heard anything but talk about it so far. Let’s 
have a look.” 

“There’s nothing much to look at yet in the model. 
Have a look if you like. Here it is, base ... motor ... the 
Operating parts ... fast and slow gears ... instrument 
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change. It’s designed to perform eighteen operations.” 

“Fine! ” 

“What’s fine about it! If the assembly men go over 
to serial production, will they need joiners at the yard? 
Maybe pattern-making will go out too? ” 

“You needn’t worry about yourself. A joiner’s a 
joiner. But I couldn’t say just what'll happen to Uncle 
Vasili and Alexei. It won’t be easy for them....”’ 

Zina said that she ought to go, she had to be at the 
stocks. 

“We'll go together,” Anton suggested, “I must be 
over there too.” 

Anton and Zina walked along Sea Avenue. They 
walked slowly not because of Anton’s artificial limb, 
which did not seem to trouble him at all, but because 
they kept meeting people and stopping to talk to them 
under the lime trees. Hardly had one left them than 
another would appear. When they at last reached the 
stocks, they found a heated argument in progress. The 
initiator of the argument was Alexander Alexandrovich, 
who was again defending riveting and talking about the 
“elasticity” of riveted joints and about the fragility of 
welded seams. 

‘“You’re living in the past, Uncle Alexander,’’ Anton 
answered the old man calmly. ‘Your words would have 
been forgivable in the time of Benardos, but not now, 
when the strength of electric welding has been tested in 
the battles of the Patriotic War.” 

“Who’s Benardos and what’s he got to do with it! I 
don’t know him and don’t want to. It’ll be a leaky old 
tub, and that’s all about it! ”’ 

“No, that’s not all about it, and you ought to know 
about Benardos. Never heard of him, eh? And have you 
heard of the great bell they called the Tsar Bell? ”’ 

“You'll be asking me next if I’ve ever heard of the 
Tsar Cannon and the bell tower of Ivan the Great.” 

“Well, they don’t matter but the Tsar Bell does. 
Once there was a fire and the Tsar Bell got very hot, and 
when they were putting the fire out, the cold water 
made it crack. In the last century Nikolai Nikolayevich 
Benardos, the first electric-welder in the world, made an 
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attempt to weld it. He didn’t succeed. You and he 
would get on well together. His seams would not stand 
up to a mere tap. Why? Because his electric arc had 
carbon rods which carbonized the metal and made it 
brittle. We don’t do that now. Now, even the air isn’t 
allowed to reach the welding—the oxygen and nitrogen 
would weaken the metal. The flux we use keeps them 
out. Nowadays a welded seam is as strong as the solid 
metal that it joins.” 

“Have it your own way then, blast you! ’’ Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich almost shouted. “But how’re you 
going to weld overhead seams? ”’ 

‘Like we weld anything else. We'll build a jig to turn 
the sections upside down—and there you are.” 

“There you are! All nght for you, down here for a 
week or two with your big ideas, but we, we’re the ones 
who’ve got to do the job! ”’ 

“Tm not running away. I’m here until the welded 

ship is finished. It will be the subject of my thesis for a 
Candidate of Science degree, Uncle Alexander. We’!l be 
doing the job together.” 
“Do it with your dad. Seems he’s a dare-devil like 
Slamming the door behind him, Alexander Alexand- 
rovich went out of the office on to the pier. Not wishing 
to prevent the Zhurbins talking the matter over by 
themselves, Zina went out too. 

‘Alexander Alexandrovich! Why are you so against 
electric welding and sectional assembly? ”’ she, asked, sit- 
ting down beside the old man on a bench. “It will sim- 
plify, cheapen and speed up the work.” 

Alexander Alexandrovich gazed for a long time at 
the green tails of seaweed trailing from under the pier 
with the current of the Lada. Among them swam little 
fish with shiny black backs, diving and glinting brightly 
like fragments of tin. 

. “Zinaida Paviovna,” he answered, still watching the 
river, “if anyone believes in technical progress it should 
be me. I’ve been working here for half a century and 
seen the whole sweep of it. Why, the ships we used to 
build in the old days were galoshes, not ships, compared 


you 
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with the ones that are built now. It’s belief in myself 
that I lack: I don’t know whether Ill survive such an. 
upheaval. Listen to the ship, how it hums and rumbles, 
it’s alive. But what will there be then? Just a sizzle of 
electricity. Deadness. It’s too late for me to make a new 
man of. myself. I’m older than Ilya Matveyevich by a 
good fourteen years anyhow. Stick-in-the-muds, that’s 
what they call the old men. And they’re right. An old 
man clings to what was accepted in his youth, clutches 
at it like a drowning man at a straw.” 

“That’s not true, Alexander Alexandrovich! ” retort- 
ed Zina. “Did Michurin and Tsiolkovsky and Pavlov 
cling to the old? They found youth in the progress of 
science.” 

“I don’t know, I can’t say about them. But there 
used to be one old engineer here, a good, forward- 
looking engineer he was. And what do you think? He 
used to go to church, to the church where, they say, he 
was married. Did he believe in God? Not on your life! 
Why was it, then? Youth, youth called him there, near 
to the altar where he was once happy, standing with his 
bride in her wedding veil. That’s how I understand it. And 
there’s my altar! ” He lifted his eyes to the ship which 
was humming and rumbling and really was alive... 

_ That night, staring into the darkness round her bed, 
Zina saw them all—the Zhurbins, Basmanov, their 
friends, their comrades in labour. Compared with them 
she felt little, insignificant, wretched, indeed like a 
jumping grasshopper, which only makes a noise and gets 
excited, while the ants work and work, adding brick 
after brick, building a house for themselves, and for her, 
and even for Skobelev. They had the right to sing: “‘Our 
labour and sacred pride they bear, through weather foul 
or fair...” How many ships had been built by their la- 
bour? And where was the ship that Zina would build? 


99 


4 


Skobelev was rummaging in his desk, sorting out old 
papers. Zina had lined a page of her notebook and was 
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making a neat copy of her personal plan of work for the 
next two weeks. She must not forget the article she had 
promised the editors of the shipyard newspaper, or the 
hundred and one other things she had undertaken re- 
cently—the shipyard Stakhanovite bulletin, the technical 
information boards im the shops, the reports and lec- 
tures she was thinking of arranging. There were so many 
of them that you could not manage without a plan, you 
would simply forget them all, or mix them up. 

A short, slightly built, very active-looking man bustl- 
ed into the room. Zina recognized Zhukov, the Party 
Organizer. 

‘Hullo, comrades! ’’ said Zhukov. “Let’s see your 
famous bureau. What’s going on here? ”’ 

He walked round the room glancing at the boards 
and diagrams turned over the pages of the cuttings al- 
bums, then sat down at the table and looked rather 
severely at the two engineers. Both of them were dis- 
turbed at his sudden visit. 

‘“‘Why so sad?” he asked. “I’m not an inspector. 
What have you got on hand? Helping Zhurbin, and 
what else? What are your plans? Who’s getting in your 
way? Let’s talk frankly, as one engineer to another. 
Party members? ”’ 


Skobelev was silent. 

‘‘’m a member of the Komsomol,” replied Zina. 

“Good. Well, so you haven’t any special plans? 
That’s bad. Do you know what the main task -of the 
shipyard is? ” 

“We do,” said Zina. “To build ships quickly, 
soundly, and economically.” 

“Too general! ’? A smile crossed Zhukov’s face. 
“Everything we do must be done well and quickly. The 
shipyard’s main task today is to go over to the new 
method of assembly, and that means mastering every 
aspect of welding—automatic, semi-automatic.... Have 
you heard about that? Not only riveting but even hand 
welding are becoming things of the past in shipbuilding. 
What have you done for the things of the future? ”’ 

Zina, as well as Skobelev, was taken aback by Zhu- 
kov’s questions. He was considerably older than they, 
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had been sent by the Central Committee of the Party, 
and undoubtedly knew a lot of things they had never 
even heard of. With Zhukov they felt like children, 
blushed, and could not think of what to answer. The 
bureau was doing none of the things he asked about, it 
was still only on the verge of doing something. 

Skobelev grew timid, Zima felt ashamed. 

“We got a little too enthusiastic over the work with 
Zhurbin....’”’ she began. 

‘‘No, no! That was all right,” Zhukov interrupted 
her. “‘He’ll bring out an excellent machine. What’s more, 
comrades, Zhurbin’s machine has an enormous future. It 
is not only of use in pattern-making but almost every- 
where where wood is employed. The joiners in the col- 
lective farms and machine and tractor stations will jump 
at it. That machine can do the work of nearly all the 
instruments in a joiner’s shop. It will simplify and 
cheapen labour and make it more productive. Inciden- 
tally,’ he added after a moment’s thought, ‘“‘some parts 
of it should be made of aluminium alloy, not of steel. 
Yes, I fully share your enthusiasm for Zhurbin’s ma- 
chine. But your help to Zhurbin should not become the 
sole occupation of the technical information bureau. 
How about the mformation? Of course, you needn’t go 
running about and proclaiming it from all the house- 
tops. You needn’t do that. But, comrades... the whole 
personnel of the shipyard must know about new meth- 
ods in shipbuilding. And it’s your duty to supply that 
knowledge. If you haven’t a plan, let’s go into the whole 
thing together right away and sketch out the main 
points.” 

While they were making up the plan, the idea arose 
that Skobelev should travel round the best shipyards 
and collect all the available practical information on 
automatic electric welding. Zhukov promised to speak 
to the director about it. 

When the Party Organizer left he no longer seemed 
to Zina so terrible as at first. It was simply that he was 
different from Ivan Stepanovich. Ivan Stepanovich, she 
decided, worried about the impression he created on the 
people round him. Zhukov, apparently, did not think 
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for a moment whether the people at the shipyard liked 
him or not—hardly anyone could be expected to like his 
dry, severe manner at the first encounter. Nevertheless 
there was much about Zhukov that attracted Zina. If 
she should ever hold a leading post she would try to be 
like him; no superfluous talk, no fuss, no unnecessary 
joking. Zhukov roused respect, and, Zina asked herself, 
is there anything more important for 4 leader than the 
respect of those he leads? Different leaders try different 
ways of winning people’s esteem. Some try the hail- 
fellow-well-met, back-slapping approach with their 
subordinates, and call them “old chap” and “my dear 
fellow”; and that falsity, like everything false, revolts 
people. Others, feeling that a leader must be either 
respected or feared, take the attitude: if I don’t get 
respect, I’ll see what fear can do. But fear is a poor 
means of uniting a body of workers. The weak-spirited 
workers turn into boot-lickers and time-servers, while 
those who have more self-reliance begin a struggle 
against their leader; and that struggle consumes strength, 
energy and valuable time. Real leaders do not think 
primarily of the love or the respect or the fear that 
people feel for them; they act as their duty and their 
unselfish enthusiasm for the common cause require 
them to act. A man who works and does his duty always 
commands respect, and respect is the mother of love. 

Zina felt constraint in Zhukov’s presence only at 
first and only because she felt that she was not doing 
her job as well as she should. 

As Zhukov was leaving she asked him why he 
thought certain parts of Victor’s lathe should be made 
of aluminium instead of steel. 

“Very simple,” he replied. “I’ve already said that 
the lathe has a big future. And the lighter it is, the. 
bigger its future. It ought to weigh, say, 20 or 25 kilo- 
grams and be packable in an ordinary suitcase. It isn’t 
meant to be a fixture in a carpenter’s shop but essen- 
tially a portable instrument. The joiner can take it with 
him aboard ship, or up to the thirtieth floor of a Mos- 
cow building, or out te a collective-farm field post.” 

Zhukov was over fifty. Except for his ageressive tuft 
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of wiry grey hair and his sharp, black eyes, always atten- 
tive and serious, there was nothing special about his 
appearance. The expression in Zhukov’s eyes had been 
there since he was a boy. His father had been killed in 
August 1914, in the very first days of the First World 
War, and young Zhukov had gone to work at a salt mine 
near Bakhmut. It was a wonderful mine. Under the 
earth lay huge seams of rock salt, as clear and transpa- 
rent as glass. People made a hobby of fashioning prisms, 
cubes and various figures out of it; in the mine there 
were galleries and drives, there was even a manager’s 
office made of salt. Everything in this show office—the 
desk, the armchairs, the inkstand—were also made of 
salt, which sparkled mysteriously in the lamplight. The 
work in the salt pits was a good deal easier than in the 
neighbouring mines, where they hewed Donets coal— 
there was no mine gas, no subterranean water, no falls.... 
Everywhere there was salt, which, though it seemed so 
harmless and beautiful, ate into the skin and turned the 
slightest scratch into a terrible ulcer. 

Young Zhukov worked as a hauler underground. His 
mother was a charwoman in the office. They both lived 
in Bakhmut, rose at daybreak, walked together several 
miles to the mine, and returned together. Hauler’s work 
sapped the strength of fourteen-year-old Zhukov, he was 
so worn out after a day’s work that he had no energy to 
join in boyish games; he gave up going to fish for carp 
and tench at Kuteinikovo. Only on Sundays would he 
go to the nearest pond, where there were hardly any 
fish, and where the Bakhmut folk bathed. He would sit 
there on the bank and watch the ducks flying low over 
the water, the swallows diving, and the water-hens in the 
rushes. The pond was a green oasis; all round it stretch- 
ed the dry sunparched steppe on which even the hardy 
wormwood and mugwort rustled metallically like tin. 
Far away to the south smoked the chimneys of Niki- 
tovka and the Konstantinovka factories. Their smoke 
mingled with the even more distant smoke clouds of 
Kramatorskaya and Yuzovka. Smoke always hung over 
the Donbas, screening the sun. 

The October uprising took place in Petrograd and 
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Moscow and the tidal wave of revolution swent across 
Russia. German armies had set foot on Ukrainian soil 
and were nearing the Donbas. The miners rose against 
the enemy organizing themselves in military detach- 
ments. Their leader was Artem Sergeyev. Zhukov heard 
Comrade Artem say at a meeting “I cannot stand the 
sight of disorganized masses’’, did not understand very 
well what this meant, but signed up in one of the de- 
tachments. 

Then began the Civil War. Zhukov fought in the 
Ukraine, on the Kuban, and on the Volga; he joined the 
Komsomol and afterwards the Communist Party. He 
was demobilized in Moscow. The Party sent him to a 
factory as Secretary of the Komsomol group there. He 
studied at a workers’ evening school, then at an insti- 
tute. But scarcely had he received his engineer’s diploma 
than he was again called away on work for the Party. He 
journeyed from one construction works to another, 
wherever the Party sent him. Before the Patriotic War he 
was working as Secretary of the Party Committee at one 
of the shipyards in the south; he left for the front as 
commissar of a rifle regiment. At the close of the war he 
= taken into the staff of the Central Committee of the 

arty. . 

On arriving at a new place of work he would first of 
all set about getting to know people. Now, on the Lada, 
he had already weighed up Ivan Stepanovich as a man 
devoted to his work, extremely industrious but too 
easy-going. He had got to know honest, straightforward 
Gorbunov and many of the leading engineers. However, 
experience of life told the veteran Party worker that if 
you want to study an army, study its soldiers. 

_ Zhukov felt drawn towards the “soldiers” of the 
shipyard—its workers and foremen in the workshops 
and on the stocks. Few people knew him by sight yet. 
He dressed like most men connected with the sea, in a 
blue reefer jacket and a peaked cap. No one paid much 
attention to him—there are always a lot of sailors about 
in shipyards where ships are under repair. Zhukov could 
watch the work of the team as much as he liked without 
embarrassing anyone by his presence. Often he would gO 
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round with Ivan Stepanovich and even more often with 
Gorbunov, especially when he decided to get to know 
Old Settlement; Gorbunov knew every house there and 
every inhabitant. 

They went everywhere. They visited nurseries, the 
kindergarten, the tailor’s shop. About two hours were 
spent at the yard’s club. The club manager, Veniamin 
Semyonovich, led them round the halls and lounges, 
talking in great detail of certain unrealized ideas of his. 
Zhukov only frowned silently 

One evening they dropped into the alehouse of the 
White Bear brewery and sat down at one of the marble- 
topped tables. Shipbuilding workers came and sat with 
them, chinked glasses with Zhukov, welcomed him to 
their shipyard, and said jokingly: ‘Don’t worry, you'll 
get a square deal with us.”’ 

In the end Gorbunov invited Zhukov to go fishing at 
Yellow Pit. ‘‘Then you’ll have seen all sides of our life, 
as they say.” 

The shipyard folk knew many places where there 
was good fishing. Some, mostly the youngsters, would 
sit on the stone bridge over the Veryazhka and fish for 
roach; others straddled the rotting piles of derelict piers 
on the Lada, under which there were big perch. Yet 
others crossed the Lada by boat and lowered their 
hooked nets and seines from the rafts near the saw-mills. 
And yet others sailed far out into the gulf. 

The so-called Yellow Pit was considered the most 
unsuccessful fishing ground. But, strangely enough, it 
was Yellow Pit that drew most of the veteran anglers. 

Yellow Pit was almost a kilometre long and nearly 
five hundred metres broad; its banks plunged steeply 
into the water like overhanging walls. At one time—only 
the old men remembered those days—there had been a 
sand-pit here. It had been abandoned before the First 
World War; in the course of several years it had become 
a deep lake, round which lay the rusted parts of half- 
buried drags and excavators. 

How and when carp had found their way there, no 
one knew; but it had been breeding in Yellow Pit for 
many a year. Last summer Babashkin a fitter, had 
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hauled in a carp weighing about thirty-five pounds. For 
several months Babashkin had carried the coronal bone 
of the huge fish wrapped in a handkerchief in his pock- 
et, and whenever he showed it to anyone he would 
always ask the same question: “What do you think it 
comes from?” People would weigh it in their palms, 
feel it and say: from a sheep, or a pig, or what have you, 
but never a fish. 

Such catches were rare—once in three or four years 
at the most. But it was not easy to hook even the most 
ordinary little carp, and anglers would come away from 
Yellow Pit as one man empty-handed, not only without 
a catch—even without fishing tackle. But all the same 
the following Saturday they would return to the ill- 
fated spot. Kornei Pavlovich, chief constructor of the 
shipyard, called the devoted habitués of Yellow Pit, of 
whom he was one, the ‘‘Carpites’’. For the ‘“‘Carpites” 
the feat of catching a carp was equal to that of an 
airman who has performed a roll and a spin and about a 
dozen Nesterov loops in succession. 

The things the carp fishers thought of, to achieve 
this high angling distinction! They would invent their 
own baits, keeping the recipe a secret even from their 
closest friends. They would boil up millet, oat and rice 
porridges, cement it over with a casing of flour, flavour 
It with sunflower and peanut oil. They would breed fat, 
sausage-like worms. Some even tried making fishing lines 
from violin strings. They had any number of tricks up 
their sleeves. But the carp were trickier still. The carp 
would wallow and play in the middle of the lake but not 
so much as approach the hooks. 

The first summer after the war the chairman of a 
local shoemaking artel, “The Coastal Shoemaker,” 
decided to outwit everyone at once—both carp and 
“Carpites.”” One fine evening the enterprising manager 
of the artel arrived at the lake in a lorry with a team of 
his craftsmen, a boat and a sweep-net. 

To the accompaniment of indignant barracking from 
the anglers the sweep-net was let down, and when it 
extended over a good half of the lake the banks froze 
Into a tense silence. It seemed to the anglers that from 
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now on all was over, that an evil power would deprive 
them of their dearest, most cherished possession—a part 
of life itself. 

Meanwhile the sweep-net combed on, doing its evil 
work. Its wings drew together. And suddenly the silence 
was broken by a heavy splash—a big cumbersome fish 
had leapt across the line of wooden floats. It was fol- 
lowed by a second, a third ... and something like a free 
fight developed on the lake—the water churned and 
foamed. The carp were escaping through the top of the 
net. Following the example of their wise grandfather 
carp, the smaller fish also hopped over the floats. 

The pines that surrounded Yellow Pit on all sides 
had never heard such victorious cheers as those that rang 
out in those decisive minutes of the battle on the lake. 
Usually people walked along the bank on tiptoe and 
talked in whispers. But even Old Matvei, who in those 
days still used to go fishing with Ilya Matveyevich, 
shouted encouragement to the carp and heaped derision 
upon the “Coastal Shoemakers’’, who in their enormous 
net hauled up a bare two or three dozen of carp and 
soon drove away to town In disgrace. 

The same anglers frequented Yellow Pit Saturday 
after Saturday. They had all known each other for a 
long time both at the shipyard and from fishing to- 
gether. Often they would make a night of it, light camp- 
fires some distance from the bank, and have supper and 
breakfast there. The lake was a kind of open-air club or 
a one-day holiday rest home without walls or roof. 

It was about six kilometres to Yellow Pit. Zhukov 
and Gorbunov walked slowly and arrived later than the 
main body of ‘‘Carpites’, who had already cast their 
lines and were sitting on the shore so still and quiet that 
they might have been stones scattered round the lake. 
Only in the distance, where a fire was smoking to drive 
away the mosquitoes, a small group of about ten or 
twelve men was gathered. They, too, apparently, had 
arrived late, and were now arguing fiercely about some- 
thing. Zhukov and Gorbunov walked closer. No one 
paid any attention to them 

‘‘There’s nothing ridiculous about it,” a tall dry- 
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boned old man was saying. 

‘“That’s foreman Alexander Alexandrovich Basma- 
nov,’ Gorbunov whispered to Zhukov. Zhukov nodded. 
He already knew Alexander Alexandrovich and his chief 
Ilya Matveyevich. 

“Nothing ridiculous at all,” repeated Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich. 

“Well, would you agree to go haymaking or digging 
potatoes instead of taking a holiday at a health resort, 
Uncle Alexander?” laughed a middle-aged man, his 
tunic open and showing tattoo marks covering his whole 
chest. 

Gorbunov guessed what the argument was about. 

‘One of the engineers at the shipyard,” he whis- 
pered in Zhukov’s ear, “‘went.off on holiday to a health 
resort but he never got that far; he got off the train at a 
collective fishery and spent his whole leave there.”’ 

‘“You’re talking through your hat! ’’ Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich was shouting even more fiercely. “Such 
things aren’t done according to a timetable, they depend 
on the state of a man’s soul.” 

‘““The state of a man’s soul’! You seem to be an 
idealist,» continued the man with the tattooed chest. 
‘The main thing’s not soul but reason. When you start 
talking about the soul, that’s what they call mysticism.” 

‘Bare reason does nothing but harm... if the soul 
doesn’t put it on the right road. Answer me this: could 
any man with a soul think of fleas to carry plague? The 
son-of-a-bitch who does that has no soul, only reason... 
and I don’t need that kind of reason; to hell with it....” 

‘‘That’s enough, that’s enough,” interrupted Ilya 
Matveyevich. “You can finish it later on. We’re wasting 
time.”” He noticed Zhukov, greéted him and suggested 
that they go and search out a spot together. 

They made their way round to the other side of the 
lake. Ilya Matveyevich led the excited old man by the 
onl Alexander Alexandrovich kept pulling his arm 

way. 

As he made a cast, Zhukov remembered his child- 
hood and the pond near Bakhmut, but still kept watch- 
ing the chief and the foreman of the stocks sector. Both 
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of them unhurriedly loosened their lines and cast them. 
The purple shadows from the setting sun thickened 
among the pine trees and in the dark frame of the forest 
the twilit lake seemed like a fairy window into some 
bright light-blue world. The sky reflected in the water 
was scarcely tinged with the evening shadows. In this 
reflected blueness the brightly-coloured floats stood up 
like fans. 

Zhukov heard Ilya Matveyevich saying softly: 

“But you’re wrong, Alexander, old man. Reason is 
better than stupidity anyhow, be it the kindest stupidity 
in the world. Reason brings progress, but stupidity...” 

“You haven’t understood a damned thing, Ilya. Do 
you think I’m standing up for stupidity? ... How you 
manage to twist every word inside out! ”’ 

“No need to get your magnkey up, Alexander,” 
answered Ilya Matveyevich, “I understood what you 
were driving at. You’ve got to be able to distinguish the 
important from the unimportant. Reason is neither 
good nor evil. Take those fleas you mentioned.... The 
scientists who discovered germs and microbes, did they 
discover them because they were good or evil? No, it 
was because reason had reached that point. But to breed 
microbes and smear fleas with ’em doesn’t take any rea- 
son at all. The main thing is: who does reason serve? 
Everything reason produces can be turned to both good 
and evil, depending who gets his hands on it.”’ 

He spat irritably into the water. 

The sun had gone; the purple darkness crept out 
from the banks over the whole lake; the water turned 
from light blue to dark; the first stars appeared, their 
reflections trembling and swaying as the water rippled. 

Zhukov gradually lost the thread of the friends’ con- 
versation. His attention was entirely concentrated on 
the movement of the floats. He forgot his age; it seemed 
to him he was again on the bank of the pond, back 
there, in his native Donbas: any moment now he’d jump 
up and run home, bringing his mother a dozen tiny 
Carp.... 

“Ilya!” He heard an alarmed voice. “‘Where’s the 
fourth rod? I put out four.” 
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“There it is.... To the left ... see it floating? ” Ilya 
Matveyevich pointed out on to the lake where at about 
fifteen yards from the bank a bamboo fishing rod seemed 
to be moving by itself. But Ilya Matveyevich’s assurance 
lasted no more than a second. The next moment both 
he and Alexander Alexandrovich started shouting: 

‘“‘Selivanov! Selivanov! ” 

For years people had known what it meant when 
the “Carpites” called for the blast-blower Selivanov. 
And before Selivanov himself appeared, with his tattoo- 
ed anchors and life-belts on his chest, a dozen or so 
anglers had gathered on the spot. 

“Looks a big ’un! He’s going like a sub....”’ 

“You ought to have kept your eyes open, Alexan- 
der! ”’ 

“Old Selivanov’s lucky again....”’ 

Selivanov arrived, carrying a rubber boat on his 
back. Tapping the taut rubber with his boot to test 
whether the boat was well blown up, he lowered it into 
the water, climbed aboard, and with a short, ladle-like 
paddle boated out to where Alexander Alexandrovich’s 
rod was bobbing and jumping in the water. 

It was nearly dark; on the bank they guessed more 
than they saw what Selivanov was doing in the middle 
of the lake, but almost everyone thought it necessary to 
give him some advice. They shouted and the echo car- 
ried their voices back and forth over the water. 

Selivanov returned about forty minutes later and 
tossed on the bank a big exhausted fish, fat and heavy as 
a log. It was about two and a half feet long and must 
have weighed nearly ten kilograms. Alexander Alexand- 
rovich had never caught such a carp. He squatted down 
by the fish and feasted his eyes on it; he pulled its fins 
and flicked up its gills with his fingernail; when the fish 
twitched its tail he started, ready to pounce on it, fear- 
ing that it might escape into the water. 

Everyone else on the bank was excited at the event. 
Only Selivanov remained unmoved as if the event did 
not concern him. What had he to get excited about 
when the long-standing unwritten law of Yellow Pit 
declared: ‘‘retrieved fishing tackle to be returned to the 
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owner; the catch taken from the line goes to him who 
retrieves the tackle’. Every Saturday Selivanov would 
go to the lake without any fishing tackle but with the 
boat, and every Sunday he would return home with a 
fish. Towards morning, when the tired fishers’ heads 
were nodding between their knees, the carp would get 
away with more than one rod and line. Why should 
Selivanov be excited? He didn’t fish, but he had a catch 
just the same—the rule was never broken. 

But this time a storm arose. 

‘““You’ve no right to take such a fish! ” Ryzhov, a 
blacksmith, took his stand in front of Selivanov and 
stuck out his massive chest. 

“You need throwing in the lake yourself! ’’ shouted 
old Kolya Gorokhov, a watchman, who, though usually 
very quiet, was now beside himself. 

‘‘Give that to Selivanov?... You’d better not, Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich! ’’ declared the champion carp- 
catcher Babashkin. 

Alexander Alexandrovich wound his line in silence. 
Never in his life had he committed an action dictated 
merely by “bare reason’’, that hated soulless reason. 
Surely he couldn’t take, his rare carp away from Seliva- 
nov? —although reason required him to do just that. 

Zhukov consulted hurriedly with Gorbunov. 

‘Comrades! ”’ he said, touching Alexander Alexand- 
rovich’s sleeve. ‘‘You’ve established a bad system here. 
Basmanov is quite wrong in thinking this system just, 
and in meekly giving away his catch to a man who has 
no right to it. Help a comrade in need and demand 
payment? That’s no good! It’s not Communist, it’s 
capitalist. I propose we end this practice right now. 
Next Saturday there should be a rubber boat for general 
use. The shipyard committee can provide one. Is that so, 
Comrade Gorbunov? ” 

‘*Yes, there'll be a boat, lads,” affirmed Gorbunov. 
‘Why didn’t you ask for one before? Starting a private 
Capitalist concern here! ” 

Zhukov made no more casts. He sat down at the 
campfire; men came up to have a rest and a smoke and a 
chat with him, and the talk did not cease until it was 
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nearly morning. 

As for Alexander Alexandrovich, with great dif- 
ficulty they persuaded the old man to take his carp, and 
then only because all the anglers voted for the abolition 
of Selivanov’s “monopoly”’. 


5 


Katya came out of Press House, as the two-storey 
bookshop in the centre of the town was called. In the 
secondhand department she had bought a book about 
the Decembrists written by a famous Soviet historian. 
Last year this historian had visited the Lada and deliver- 
ed a public lecture in the Philharmonic Hall. Sitting in 
the third row, Katya had listened eagerly and resolved 
that at the end of the lecture she would go up and speak 
to the lecturer and ask his advice about her studies so as 
not to dissipate her energy on too many periods and 
countries. But as the lecture drew to a close her resolu- 
tion suddenly began to wane, and Katya had sadly to 
admit that she had funked it. She confined herself to 
writing a note asking the historian to name all the books 
he had written. 

There had been a pile of notes on the table in front 
of the lecturer. Katya was afraid hers would be lost 
among them and left unanswered. But it was answered, 
and Katya hastily copied down the ten or fifteen titles 
in her notebook. For a year she had been patiently 
searching the shops to collect these books. Only the 
work on the Decembrists had eluded her. What a lucky 
thing she had thought of leaving an order at Press 
House. Yesterday the secondhand department had sent 
her a postcard to say they had the book. 

Katya entered the public garden and sat down ona 
secluded bench hidden amid the jasmine bushes. 

Dusk was falling and the shadows were deepening 
under the trees; it was difficult to read. Katya was 
straining her eyes but could not tear herself away from 
the book. She was so absorbed that she did not notice 
someone sit down on the next bench, and only the 
sound of a familiar voice made her look up. Nearby sat 
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Lidia Ivanovna and the manager of the club, Veniamin 
Semyonovich. 

Veniamin Semyonovich’s face wore a severe yet 
dreamy expression. He was saying: 

“These days we can’t afford to waste our energies 
on trifles. I understand you perfectly, Lidia Ivanovna, I 
know just what you mean when you say you want to 
live a full life. The narrow specialist’s life is pointless. 
You live surrounded by people who, though we all re- 
spect them very much, are none the less extremely nar- 
row specialists. That’s what makes you dissatisfied with 
life. What are you to do about it? ”’ 

“Tf only I knew,” Lidia answered worriedly, brush- 
ing her face with the tip of her plait. 

She happened to glance in Katya’s difection, recog- 
nized her and stopped short. Katya greeted her. 

“Katya? ” said Lidia. “‘What are you doing here? ”’ 
She searched confusedly for a way out of her awkward 
position. Katya was Alexei’s fiancée; she would tell him 
everything; the family would get to know about it and 
the result might be very unpleasant. “Come over here, 
come and sit with us! ” she said. “Do you know each 
other? Katya Travnikova—Veniamin Semyonovich.” 

Veniamin Semyonovich rose to greet Katya and 
shook her hand warmly. _ 

“T don’t think we’ve met.” 

‘‘No, but I know you,” replied Katya, sitting down 
on the bench. “I’ve seen you at the club.” 

Veniamin Semyonovich smiled, and with an easy 
gesture, as if he and Katya were old friends, took the 
book from her hands. 

“Ah, I know the author. We used to see quite a lot 
of each other at one time. I can remember sitting with 
him just as we’re sitting here now. He gave me an auto- 
graphed copy of one of his books.” 

‘“Did he really! ” exclaimed Katya. 

“Yes, of this book.”’ 

Katya gazed in delight and envy at Veniamin Se- 
myonovich, as if he were the famous historian himself. 
Meanwhile Lidia was still wondering how to explain her 
acquaintance with Veniamin Semyonovich to Katya. 
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Finally she decided to do without any explanations and 
pretend that the meeting was a chance one. 

“Katya is 4 budding historian.” she said. “‘And my 
future sister-in-law too, it seems.”’ 

Katya blushed. Why say a thing like that? No one 
was interested and it was far too early for that kind of 
talk. Katya launched hastily into a discussion on Ryle- 
yev, Bestuzhev, and Russia at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Veniamin Semyonovich listened attentively, 
watching Katya’s face, eyes and hands. Then he began 
talking, and talked so interestingly that Katya grew 
quite convinced of his friendship with the author of the 
book about the Decembrists. Veniamin Semyonovich 
seemed to know the book as well as did the author 
himself. He talked and talked, and Katya felt her know- 
ledge of history was nothing in comparison with his. 

The shadows lengthened under the trees. Lidia said 
she must go home, and, when they all rose, managed to 
whisper to Katya: ‘‘What a day I’ve had, traipsing round 
the shops, then running into Veniamin Semyonovich, 
who wanted to see me home. Interesting man, 
isn’t he? ” 

‘“Very interesting,” replied Katya, also in a whisper. 

When they got out of the trolleybus near the ship- 
yard Katya wanted to leave the other two and hurry 
home, but, to her surprise, Veniamin Semyonovich said 
good-bye to Lidia and came with her. He was silent as 
he strode along. 

“IT suppose you’re a historian too? ’’ Katya asked, in 
an effort to break the silence. 

“A historian? ” Veniamin Semyonovich seemed to 
waken from a dream. ‘“‘No, I’m one of a dying set of 
romantics. You were asking me whether I knew the 
author of that book. Who don’t I know! Who haven’t I 
met in my time! Alexei Maximovich Gorky, Alexei 
Nikolayevich Tolstoy, Mayakovsky....” 

He went on mentioning people whose names alone 
sent a thrill of delight through Katya. 

“One day Alexei Nikolayevich Tolstoy... that was 
before the war, at Detskoye Selo... when he was writing 
notes on the margin of one of my stories....” 
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Katya was astounded: what a wonderful man they 
had working at their shipyard! You would never have 
thought it to look at him. Probably no one knows what 
he is really like. He had just said himself he could only 
be so frank with her. How could that be? Didn’t he 
think her just a silly young girl who would not under- 
stand anyway? But perhaps he liked her seriousness and 
trusted her? 

They had reached Katya’s house by this time, but 
she was in no hurry to say good-bye. She wanted to 
keep on listening and asking questions. 

When they parted, Veniamin Semyonovich said: 

“If ever you’re feeling sad, drop in and see me at the 
‘club. [’ll show you my books. Perhaps I'll read you 
something. But you must be feeling sad—only on that 
condition. I’m not much of a one for cheerful company. 
I’m old, Katya, my dear.” 

He took off his glasses, and little wrinkles showed 
round his eyes, making them kind and sad. Katya felt 
very sorry for Veniamin Semyonovich. 


6 


Ivan Stepanovich, the director, had only just re- 
turned from Moscow, bringing with him the new govermn- 
ment assignment. At last all the rumours and talk at the 
shipyard would cease to be mere rumours and talk.... 

During the dinner-break the workers stampeded into 
the offices, waylaid passing engineers, surrounded their 
Party organizers and foremen. Ilya Matveyevich was also 
tackled. 

‘Seen the director yet? ” 

“T have.” 

‘Come on, out with it, chief!’ demanded the 
team-leaders crowding into the little office on the pier. 
The place hummed with voices. 

“What do you want, lads?” protested Ilya Matve- 
yevich. ‘‘An individual explanation for everyone? It 
can’t be done. There are thousands of us in the ship- 
yard. Everything will be said at the meeting. Hang out a 
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little longer. There’s only four hours to go.” 

Ilya Matveyevich wiped his perspiring face with a 
handkerchief—it was getting hot in the office—and 
chuckled slyly. 

“Stubborn eh! ”’ said an old riveter with a drooping 
ochre-coloured moustache angrily. “The Government 
gives the people an assignment and he tries to keep it 
dark. All right, you wait! Ill be calling at the Party 
headquarters then! ” 

He went out, slamming the iron door behind him. 
He did not have to go as far as the headquarters, how- 
ever. Surrounded by a crowd on the pier stood Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich, and patiently explaming the same 
thing several times—from the beginning for every fresh 
person who came up—retold everything he had learned 
from Ilya Matveyevich an hour ago. 

After the hooter had sounded several thousand ship- 
builders assembled in the hull shop. Ivan Stepanovich, 
Party Organizer Zhukov, Gorbunov, chairman of the 
shipyard trade-union committee, and the chief engi- 
neers, mounted a spiral staircase to an iron landing that 
served as a platform. In the platform group was Anton 
Zhurbin, 

It took some time for the noisy shop to grow quiet. 
Ivan Stepanovich stood in silence, holding the hand-rail 
round the platform. 

“Comrades! ”’ he began. “The quiet River Lada will 
soon be the scene of great events. Our country needs 
more and better ships. And we here have to take a far 
larger part in the performance of this great task than we 
have done up to the present. In the next few years we 
have to treble our output of ships. Yes, treble it! ”’ 

The tron platform shook with the applause as it 
shook when the hundred-ton pneumatic hammer nearby 
was working. : 

Ivan Stepanovich spoke of the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the shops, and of the new methods of 
work needed to carry out this task. 

Then Anton made a speech. 

“Ivan Stepanovich is right! ” he said not very loudly 
and without straining his voice, but the shop had as 
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good acoustics as many a concert hall, and even those 
right at the back heard Anton’s words. “He is quite 
right. Nowadays, to win a battle you have to give your 
troops all the technical equipment you can; you have to 
work out tactics in strict accordance with the terrain, 
the reconnaissance information and the task in view; 
you have to achieve close co-operation of all types of 
arms, and you have to direct the fighting properly. How 
is that expressed in our workers’ language? ...”’ 

Anton was listened to attentively. Some ten years 
before young Anton Zhurbin had been running about 
the stocks with a spanner in his hand, had played out- 
side-right in the shipyard football team, had published 
humorous verses in the shipyard newspaper, and at the 
amateur dramatic shows had given first-rate character 
studies—often of backward lads who had to be re-edu- 
cated all through the play. How he had changed in a few 
years! How well he could talk—his words struck home 
with everyone! And how could the comparison with 
battle fail to strike home with these men, so many of 
whom—was it long ago? —had been in uniform, as rank- 
ers and sergeants, as captains, majors, and even lieu- 
tenant-colonels. 

‘*,.That can be translated very simply into our 
workers’ language,” continued Anton. “The first thing is 
maximum mechanization of production. Secondly—or- 
ganization of production. Thirdly—all-round technical 
training. I was a boy in the days of the ‘rush method’. 
But I remember those days well enough. Did we fulfil 
the plan? We did. But how? Sometimes we worked 
without any days-off. Sometimes we worked twelve or 
fifteen hours at a stretch. Can you increase ship produc- 
tion that way? You can. By about ten or even fifty per 
cent, say. But that’s not what we need. We need to 
treble our present programme. And you can’t do that 
just by straining your guts out. Think of those construc- 
tion works on the Volga and in the Ukraine—could they 
be done in the time set by the Government if we relied 
only on muscle? ”’ 

Anton paused. Gorbunov, the chairman of the 
trade-union committee, took the opportunity to search 
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out Ilya Matveyevich and beckon him up to the plat- 
form. 

‘“‘We are on the road to communism,” said Anton, 
and, while he spoke, Ilya Matveyevich climbed the steps, 
pushing in front of him a heavy, red-faced man in a 
white tunic and a white peaked cap—Captain Pavel Iva- 
novich Solovyov, who was well known at the shipyard 
as the master of one of the ocean-going ships lying in 
the shipyard dock for repairs. 

‘“‘We are entering a wonderful age,”’ Ilya Matveyevich 
heard his son’s voice above him, ‘‘an age when the 
worker will turn into an engineer, a technician, and will 
control perfect machines. He already controls wonderful 
machines. The operator of a walking excavator does 
single-handed the work of a thousand diggers. That is 
the kind of productivity we must have in shipbuilding.”’ 

Anton ended his speech amid a roar of applause and 
shouts of: ‘“‘That’s right! Hear, hear! Good for Zhur- 
bin! ” As he stepped back from the platform rail he 
bumped into his father, whom Gorbunov had asked to 
speak. 

‘‘We need ships, there’s no doubt about that.” Ilya 
Matveyevich coughed, and, after thinking for about half 
a minute, called Solovyov nearer. The captain took up 
his position beside him, puffing in business-like fashion 
at his pipe. ‘Take Pavel Ivanovich now...” Ilya Matveye- 
vich glanced at Solovyov, who gave a slight nod. ‘‘He’s 
been sailing the seas for thirty years. What does he say? 
We haven’t got enough ships for the present day.” Solo- 
vyov nodded again. ‘After all, what is the task we So- 
viet people have to achieve? It’s not to think only of 
ourselves. Other peoples are reaching out to us. They 
need our help. Think of the way our agriculture is devel- 
oping, the colossal harvests we are getting from our 
land, and. how the scientists and collective farmers 
promise even bigger yields. Take the grain harvest 
alone! We’ll be shipping some of that to other peoples! 
Not guns, not bombs, but grain, comrades, grain! ” 

Solovyov leaned towards Ilya Matveyevich, took the 


Pipe out of his mouth, whispered something, and again 
started smoking, 
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‘Pavel Ivanovich says we’re already doing it,” an- 
nounced Ilya Matveyevich. “‘We’re feeding the peoples, 
he says. And we're taking them timber and machines as 
well. But there are not enough ships. Or rather, not 
enough to cope with the number of friends we’ve got. 
Think how many of ’em there are! There’s the Polish 
people, the Czech, the Rumanian, the Hungarian, the 
Bulgarian. Before you know where you are, there’ll be 
more. And we’ve got to think of them all.... Perhaps 
that’s not my business. Perhaps that’s a job for the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade....”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich glanced at Zhukov. Zhukov made a 
movement with his hand, as much as to say: that’s fine, 
go on. And Ilya Matveyevich continued: 

‘‘And so we need a merchant fleet, the best mer- 
chant fleet in the world. And, of course, not only in 
number but in quality. We must build it not only quick- 
ly, we must build it well. Can we build well? We can. 
Pavel Ivanovich knows that.... He’s been sailing for 
twenty-three years in his Sea-gull. She’s not a big ves- 
sel... five thousand tons only. That’s not big, but how 
many storms has she weathered, how many seas has she 
sailed. Well, perhaps Pavel Ivanovich has some com- 
plaints to make about his Sea-gull? ” 

Solovyov made an expressive gesture with his arms. 

“You see for yourselves: not a single complaint. 
And who built the Sea-gull? We did. She’s the first ship 
our yard ever built. Of course it took us a long time to 
build her, about thirty months. But a quarter of a cen- 
tury has passed since then. We’ve changed and shipbuild- 
ing’s changed. Nowadays we build much bigger and 
much faster—but still not fast enough. We’re going to 
cut the time down, as the Party asks us. But, I repeat, 
not at the expense of quality. Remember the Americans 
from a shipbuilding trade union who visited us shortly 
after the war? Someone—I think it must have been 
Alexander Alexandrovich Basmanov—asked one of them 
if it was true that the Kaiser shipyards tumed out ‘Lib- 
erty’ ships in six weeks. What did the American say? 
That’s true, he says, they do. But we ourselves, he says, 
preferred to come across the Atlantic in a ship that took 
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much longer to build, that was a bit more seaworthy. So 
there’s the other side of the coin for you! And that 
kind of coin won’t do for us.” 

With these words Ilya Matveyevich thumped the 
iron ‘hand-rail. Solovyov made a similar gesture and both 
of them left the platform together. 

As they pushed their way back into the crowd of 
riveters, welders, riggers, fitters and mechanics, the ap- 
plause was still ringing through the shop. Solovyov was 
sweating. Fanning himself with his cap, he looked as if it 
had been he and not Ilya Matveyevich who had made 
the speech about the country’s need of a big merchant 
fleet. And that was not far from the truth, for the old 
sailor had repeated it in his mind after Ilya Matveyevich, 
word for word. 

The meeting was over. The workers moved away in 
groups, some along Sea Avenue towards the gates, 
others—to the shops. The hooter sounded for the eve- 
ning shift, the hammer crashed down in the hull shop, the 
little locomotive began to whistle, a howl rose from a 
saw-wheel in the timber stores. 

All the evening amid the noises of the shipyard and 
in the quiet of the settlements people were discussing 
the news the director had brought from Moscow. 


CHAPTER SIX 


I 


_ The summer rains that were usual for these parts 
did not stop until half-way through August; then a spell 
of clear windless days set in over the Lada, without 
storms and without change. 

The shipbuilders would spend their off-hours and 
Sundays fishing—the fish were biting well that season; 
in the forests, where plenty of berries and mushrooms 
had appeared; in their kitchen gardens, loosening the 
earth around the cabbages, and gathering the cucum- 
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bers. Agafya Karpovna made black-currant jam, salted 
some mushrooms, and dried long strings of others, 
which Kostya and Dunyasha or Ilya Matveyevich him- 
self would bring home in basketfuls. Strings of mush- 
rooms hung all round the yard: under the eaves of the 
woodshed, under the porch, and on the clothes-lines. 
With unusual zeal Agafya Karpovna began dropping 
handfuls of the hated runner-beans in the soup, and 
when the whole family fished them out again at dinner- 
time, Agafya Karpovna’s face would wear an expression 
of amazement: “Dear me! However did that get into 
the pot? ”’ 

About that time it became known that Alexei in- 
tended to get married. He himself told Agafya Kar- 
povna and she passed it on to Ilya Matveyevich and 
Dunyasha; Ilya Matveyevich in his turn communicated 
the news of the coming change in the family to Alexan- 
der Alexandrovich, and Dunyasha told Tonya. 

Tonya fidgeted with impatience as she waited for 
Alexei to return from work. 

‘‘Alyosha, is it true? ” she asked, meeting him on 
the steps. 

“‘Depends what you mean by ‘it’.”” 

‘That you are going to marry Katya? ”’ 

‘‘Well, what if Iam? ” 

‘Oh, Alyosha....” 

Tonya found nothing else to say. Could words ex- 
press the bitter feelings aroused by Alexei’s stupid notion 
of getting married? It was not Alexei who had thought 
of it, of course; everything was the work of Katya, the 
horrid cunning creature. Tonya would go and see 
Katya, she would go and tell the fat fool the family did 
not like fools, that she was not needed there, that no 
one wanted to see her, and that she would do better to 
stay away. 

But Tonya did not go anywhere, and events took 
their course. Agafya Karpovna wandered through the 
rooms in distress; you couldn’t move the walls, but 
without moving them where could you find a corner for 
the future couple? How the family had grown! Didn’t 
Victor and Lidia need their two rooms? Of course they 
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did. And it would be too bad to crowd Kostya and 
Dunyasha, wouldn’t it? You couldn’t interfere with 
Tonya either. And they themselves, Ilya Matveyevich 
and she, had to live somewhere; an earthquake would 
not move Ilya Matveyevich out of their old bedroom, 
even if they had somewhere else to go. And as for the 
living-room, where Alexei and Grandad slept? ... You 
couldn’t put Grandad in the woodshed or in the attic. 
Just try and work it out! 

‘‘Perhaps it would be a good thing for us to move 
across the river, Ilya? ’’ She suggested to Ilya Matveye- 
vich. “‘They’ve been offering us a new flat for long 
enough.” 

‘“You’ve got the wrong end of the stick, Agafya,”’ 
he replied. ‘It’s not flats, it’s people you ought to be 
thinking about. How’re they shaping, she and Alexei? 
Is it a good match? You’re the mother, you’re the one 
who ought to find out.” 

‘‘Find out what! Katya’s a nice, sensible girl. Her 
mother’s a teacher. Margarita Stepanovna taught all our 
children.” 

‘‘On the wrong tack again! I know Katya-myself, 
and her mother. It’s Alexei, what about Alexei? ”’ 

‘You're his father—it’s your job to watch him.” 

' “Do stop beating about the bush, Agafya! ”’ 

‘I don’t know what you want of me, I’m sure.” 

‘fAll the facts of the case, that’s what I want. I’ve 
got no time to go into these matters. You go into it. Is 
It serious, is it the real thing? Or is it just a flash in the 
pan? We don’t want discord in the family....” 

‘‘That’s why we ought to live all in one flat, and not 
break up. So that there shouldn’t be any discord.” 

‘‘No, that won’t help,” said Ilya Matveyevich. “You 
won't house a regiment like ours in a flat, we’d need a 
whole floor. Just try moving and see what a break-up 
there’d be with some living on the ground-floor and 
some on the fifth. The next thing, we’ll be living in 
different houses.” 

“You advise, then. It’s no joking matter.” 

No, it isn’t, and that means it ought to be dis- 
cussed seriously. What I say is this: let him go and move 
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across the river alone. We'll ask for a flat. He’s a Stakha- 
novite—they’ll give him one.”’ 

‘Drive our own boy out of the house like that? ... 

Firm and unbending as he was, Ilya Matveyevich 
could find no answer to his wife. They sat looking at 
one another. For thirty years they had delighted in the 
growth of Zhurbins,. jealously keeping their children 
with them. 

“Tt’s life, Agafya.”’ Ilya Matveyevich spoke roughly 
to avoid giving way to his feelings. “‘It’s-the parents’ job 
to bring up their children and put them on the right 
road, but you’ve got to let them travel that road them- 
selves. It won’t work otherwise, and it’s not right either. 
Life would come to a stop if children were always kept 
round their parents’ coat-tails.”’ 

‘It’s not that, Ilya. Who hangs round us? Victor? 
Anton? Kostya? ” 

‘Well, if it’s not that, let it go, then! ”’ Ilya Matve- 
yevich knew himself that his remarks were uncon- 
vincing, and lost his temper. 

His father’s idea of a separate flat reached Alexei. It 
raised no doubts and hesitation in him as it had done in 
his parents. Alexei had to build a nest, and where it was 
to be—under his parents’ roof or under his own—did not 
really matter much. Though perhaps it would be better 
under his own. Parents and children have different 
desires. Parents will do anything to keep their children 
with them, but children always¢want to strike out on 
their own. The Zhurbins, however, had formed a tradi- 
tion of not leaving home; there had been room for all 
and no one interfered with anyone else. With this inviol- 
able tradition in mind Alexei would never have thought 
of quitting the family. Even the smallest corner would 
have been heaven with Katya. 

No, Alexei himself had never thought of getting a 
separate flat. It was his father who expressed that idea, 
but, once expressed, it found its way into Alexei’s head. 
He did not hope for a flat, if he got a room from the 
shipyard he would count himself lucky. But how to 
Start all that business? Alexei decided to ask the advice 
of Uncle Vasili. He ought to know about such matters, 
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he was a member of the shipyard trade-union com- 
mittee. 

‘“‘There’s a chance,” said Vasili Matveyevich. ““We’re 
filling two new blocks of flats at the moment. Have you 
seen ’em opposite the club? Put in an application. If 
you deserve it, we'll give you one, if you don’t—we 
shan’t. It’s simple arithmetic. What did you think? 
That there was a flat ready on a plate for every newly- 
married man? Of course, in socialist society a bride- 
groom’s a deserving figure. We all respect a good bride- 
groom. But he must be a good one. Comrade Bride- 
groom, let the shipyard committee see what kind of a 
showing you make at work. And to be quite frank, 
Alexei, you’ve made a rather poor showing lately. Is it 
the excitement of marriage that’s upset you, or what? 
There was even talk of taking your name off the Board 
of Honour.” 

‘‘What’s wrong with my work record? ”’ 

‘Just this: we’ve got used to seeing Zhurbin Junior 
turn out at least two hundred per cent. But now what 
oe we see? A hundred and eighty, a hundred and 

orty....” 

‘“‘Get the compressor plant repaired then. It doesn’t 
give my hammer enough pressure.” 

“Listen, Alexei, who taught you riveting? ” 

‘You did, Uncle Vasili. What about it? ”’ 

‘Did I teach you to moan? ” 

‘‘Who’s moaning? I’m not.” 

“You soon will be, if you wait a bit! ’ Vasili Matve- 
yevich unfastened one of the buttons of his tight collar. 
“What'll you go in for when welding takes the place of 
riveting? ”’ 

That made them both think. Life had gone ahead: it 
was not only methods of work that were changing; 
whole trades were becoming obsolete, or changing to 
such an extent as to become unrecognizable. Take a 
smith in the plate shop, could you call him a smith any 
longer? Vasili Matveyevich recalled the smiths of old, 
with their anvil chests, their arms like tongs, and ham- 
mer blows that made the walls shake. But now? The 
smith was just a man like any other, ordinary physique, 
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collar and tie. Give him an anvil and he wouldn’t know 
what to do with the darned thing. The smith had be- 
come operator of a steam or hydraulic hammer. That 
was happening in all trades. The physical strength of the 
worker was needed less and less, and they were making 
more and more demands on his brain. 

“Yes, Alexei, my lad, we riveters, you and I, are due 
for a come-down in the world.” 

‘Don’t you believe it.” 

‘Look here, my lad, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about. Perhaps you can imagine what our yard 
will look like five or ten years from now? ” 

‘Why should I imagine? It’s clear enough as it is. 
What will be so surprising about it? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s no surprising you! You’ve got used to 
the new machinery, never seen anything else. But I 
have. Never mind pneumatic hammers, we used to rivet 
by hand when I was young. And we bent the hull sheets 
with hand tools; drilling, caulking too—it was all done 
by hand. Technical progress can leap ahead as far as it 
likes, you say, it’s all the same to you. But we, old men, 
see in that progress our whole path of development....”’ 

~ Alexei had no use for such reasoning; he was wor- 
ried by other things. Perhaps he had spoken to his 
mother too soon about his marriage, perhaps he had 
been too hasty. He and Katya had not even talked of 
marriage yet. Of course, she would go for walks and 
spend evenings with him_ but as soon as you dropped so 
much as a hint about your feelings, she would pretend 
not to understand. Was she a sly one, like all girls? The 
time ‘had come, he simply must explain everything to 
her. But it was so difficult to get it out. All right, as 
soon as he got aroom, that very day, he would tell her. 
That was definite. The main thing now was to hurry up 
with an application for a room. | 

After reading his application Gorbunov, the chair- 
man of the shipyard trade-union committee, said: 

“You don’t look much like a bridegroom, lad, you 
look more as if you were going to sit for an exam. 
Unsociable like. It’s enough to frighten your bride 
away. All right, we’ll make arrangements. Look in again 
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on Thursday.”’ 

On Thursday the shipyard committee had a few 
questions to ask about Alexei’s reduced output. Why 
had he suddenly fallen behind? Perhaps he needed 
help? If he did, he had only to say so; they would do 
all they could. 

‘He doesn’t need help, comrades! ”’ Ivan Stepano- 
vich picked up Alexei’s application. “The whole thing’s 
written here. The man’s getting married. Why, I nearly 
muffed my diploma over an event like that. Zhurbin 
hasn’t muffed anything yet, he’s just got behind a bit. 
We'll give him proper living conditions and he’ll soon 
catch up again. Won’t you, Zhurbin? ” 

Alexei did not answer at once. He sat with his head 
lowered, crushing his cap in his hands, his blonde fore- 
lock hanging down over his forehead and eyes. ‘Oh, 
blast them,’’ he was thinking angrily, “if they won't 
give it, they won’t.”” He suddenly wanted them to 
refuse his request. Then he would arrange everything on 
his own, without being obliged to anyone. All this fuss 
over giving a man a flat! And afterwards, if anything 
went wrong they’d start grumbling: we looked after 
you, we helped you, but you ... and so on. 

He raised his head, looked at Ivan Stepanovich, who 
stood waiting smilingly for an answer, and said firmly: 

‘I don’t work for rooms, Comrade Director.”’ 

Ivan Stepanovich just spread his arms: 

‘That’s a Zhurbin all over.” 

‘Hold on, there...”” began Gorbunov. “What do you 
work for, friend? You say you don’t need rooms, 
perhaps we don’t need to pay you your wages either? 
What a big-hearted fellow you are! Why, to give you a 
room we had to make a revolution, sleeping with our 
rifles on the bare ground. And you just wave it all 
aside.... Quite the gentleman, eh? ”” 

‘I’m no gentleman. I’m a worker.” Alexei rose and 
strode towards the door. “I don’t work for rooms; I 
work to build whole houses. And I shan’t come boast- 
ing about it to anyone in thirty years’ time, either.” 

__ “Grow up first! ” shouted Gorbunov. But Alexei 
did not hear, he was already on the stairs. 
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That evening Katya did not keep her appointment. 
Alexei waited vainly in the darkness for an hour and a 
half, then walked over to her house. There was a light in 
the windows. Perhaps Katya was ill? Yesterday she had 
acted rather strangely. Her answers had been absent- 
minded and she had kept looking round, as if she were 
expecting something to happen. She seemed to him to 
be ill. 

Of course, Katya must be ill. He must go and see 
her and sit at her bedside. 

He went up to the second floor and rang the bell. 
Margarita Stepanovna came to the door. 

‘“‘Is Katya at home? ” asked Alexei. 

“Katya? ” Margarita Stepanovna gave him a sur- 
prised look. ‘‘How can she be at home? Didn’t you go to 
the theatre together? ”’ 

‘To the theatre? ”’ It was Alexei’s turn to be sur- 
prised. ‘What theatre? ”’ 

‘“‘She must have been deceiving me then, Alyosha,” 
said Margarita Stepanovna. “‘She told me she was going 
to the theatre with you. How strange! ”’ | 

Alexei went out into the street. He felt he must sit 
down and rest; his legs wouldn’t carry him. But he did 
not, sit down; he kept walking up and down the pave- 
ment outside Katya’s house. No matter where she was 
coming from or how long she would be, he would wait 
for her. 

He did not last out. Arriving home past midnight, 
he threw himself on his bed, alarmed and bitterly angry. 
At six he rose with Grandad, and, without waiting for 
breakfast, set off for the shipyard. 

‘What brings you here so early? ’’ asked old Goro- 
khov, the watchman. “Want to set up a record? ” 

Alexei nodded silently. Old Gorokhov’s question 
reminded him of one March morning when the whole 
team had assembled on board, prepared everything for a 
full eight hours’ steady work, and by, the evening fin- 
ished with a quota that made even the most experienced 
riveters gasp: instead of 180 rivets they had done over a 
thousand. Five hundred and fifty per cent of the quota. 

No, Alexei was not in the mood for setting up new 
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records. He went on deck. His footsteps echoed in the 
stillness; a faint creaking came from some coal barges 
moored nearby. Sharp, clear sounds carried far over the 
water. A crow cawed. It was perched on top of a travel- 
ling crane, its beak wide open, its back arched. Alexei 
bent down to pickup a nut, but the crow flew away. 
Alexei pitched the nut overboard, scaring the bleak 
swimming in the water below. 

He was feeling gloomy and cold, and regretted com- 
ing to the shipyard—it would have been better to meet 
Katya on the bridge. Why hadn’t he thought of that 
before? Now it was too late. There was Aunt Natalya 
in her billowing overalls, climbing like a bear up the 
iron ladder to the crane. A car door slammed. That was 
the chief constructor, Kornei Pavlovich. And over there, 
under the lime-trees, his father and Alexander Alexand- 
rovich were striding along, and now they had stopped 
and were poking each other in the chest. 

“Morning Alexei! ” Volodka Petukhov came up the 
gangway. ‘What are you mooning about here for all 
alone? Suffering from insomnia in your old age? I slept 
540 minutes last night. Can’t wake up any old how, you 
know. The alarm’s no good. I want to fix up a wall 
clock so that the weights come down on the button of 
an, electric bell. Then there’ll be a din. That should do 
the trick, don’t you think? ” 

Volodka could only be envied he brought with him 
such a flood of energy, health and good spirits. Alexei 
and he had passed through their apprenticeship to- 
gether, come to the stocks together and learned riveting 
together. At first Volodka had lagged behind Alexei, but 
now he was beginning to press hard on his heels: some- 
times Alexei even fell behind Volodka, who had also 
reconstructed his hammer and reorganized his team. 

“What about a spot of competition? ” said Volodka. 
He pulled an apple out of his pocket and, breaking it 
neatly in two offered half to Alexei. 

“No, thanks,” Alexei pushed the apple away. “It’s 
not ripe.... But as for the competition, let’s have it...” 


‘Sure you’re not scared? ” 
“Of you? ” 
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‘““Yes, of me.”’ 

‘Mind you don’t get scared yourself.” 

‘‘Nothing for me to be scared of! [’m a bachelor 
gay. But you’re in a spot. Thinking of getting spliced, I 
hear.”’ f 

“Who says so? ” 

‘“Everyone.”’ 

‘Don’t believe all you’re told! ” 

The hooter began a slow crescendo, and when it was 
bellowing at full strength Alexei and Volodka moved 
away to their places. Alexei worked smoothly, as al- 
ways, but his movements lacked the freedom that had 
once so surprised Zina; the organic unity between his 
hands and the hammer had gone. He hardly thought of 
what he was doing; everything was obscured by Katya. 
And at dinner-time the team had barely fulfilled its 
four-hour quota. 

Alexei ran down to the drawing office. Katya was 
sitting in the empty room bv the window, distractedlv 
pecking at some sandwiches that lay before her on a 
paper. 

“Katya! ” 

She started. 

““How you scared me! ” 

“Katya, why didn’t you come? ” 

Katya started wrapping up her sandwiches, and, 
without glancing at Alexei, replied: 

“My school friend, Nina Babochkina, was ill. She 
lives on the other side of town nowadays, on the North 
Road. Her parents have gone away on holiday. She’s 
alone. She sent me a note, so I went to look after her.”’ 

‘But your mother said you had gone to the 
theatre.” 

‘“What theatre? ”’ 

‘*The usual one, and with me, too.”’ 

‘‘Oh... I just told her that because I didnt want her 
to worry.” 

So that was the answer to the accursed question of 
the theatre. 

“Well, let’s meet today and talk everything over? ”’ 

‘‘No, Alyosha,”’ Katya continued to fumble with the 
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package. “‘I shall have to go and see Nina again today. 
She’s got tonsilitis, all her throat’s swollen. And her 
temperature is a hundred and two.” 

‘‘Let’s go together.” 

‘Oh no, Alyosha! You might catch it too. Suppose 
we meet tomorrow. Straight after work? ” 

‘‘All right,” Alexei agreed. ‘“‘But we’re going to have 
a very important talk.” 

“Very well,” Katya hung her head. 

Alexei flew out of the office and bumped straight 
into Gorbunov. 

““Go in and see the assistant stores director,” the 
trade-union chairman told him. “He’s got news for 
you.” 

‘‘What, have they given me a room? ” 

‘‘They have.” 

‘‘Well, thanks very much, Gorbunov! ”’ Alexei grasp- 
ed the chairman’s hand, and wrung it with all his might. 
“T’ll never forget it.”’ 

“I should think not.”? Gorbunov glared fiercely at 
him. “And don’t let your tongue run away with you 
another time. Keep that for when you’re grown-up. And 
get moving into that flat quickly, by the way. Don’t let 
it drag on. There are a lot of people who want flats.” 

After dinner Alexei’s hammer burst into a wild 
tattoo. The heater women and riveter’s mate could scarce- 
ly keep up with their team-leader. Everything had 
changed. Even the questioning at the shipyard com- 
mittee no longer seemed insulting; they were quite right 
on the whole; the team had not put up much of a show- 
ing lately. Alexei began humming, without hearing his 
own voice: “Across the cold and distant oceans....” 
Look out, Volodka! You'll be begging for mercy yet! 
You'll have to cut down on that 540 minutes’ sleep. 


¥ 4 
Alexei moved into his new flat. It was a flat, not a 


room. They had given him two comfortable little rooms, 
a bathroom, a kitchen, and various cubby holes and 
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cupboards built into the walls. 

“It was the director’s instructions,” explained Vasili 
Matveyevich. ‘“The lad’s got a mighty high opinion of 
himself,’ he says, ‘that’s true enough. But he’s an excel- 
lent worker. What’s a flat compared to an excellent 
worker? Why, I’d give him a palace if I could! ’ See 
what praises they’re showering on you. You might ap- 
preciate it.’”’ 

All the women in the Zhurbin family, except Tonya, 
took part in Alexei’s moving. Tonya was sad: Alyosha 
was going away, and she could not stop him. Agafya 
Karpovna, however, bustled about in fine style. She sud- 
denly decided that the walnut wardrobe, a sofa, one of 
the tables, a plush armchair, several old bent-wood 
chairs and many other things were in the way and must 
at once be loaded into the lorry and taken to Alexei’s 
new home. She made Alexei go to the caretaker and get 
the keys, and went with him to look over the flat from 
top to bottom. The flat pleased Agafya Karpovna very 
much: it was light and airy. “Well, Alyosha, dear,” she 
said when the shipyard lorry backed through the wide- 
flung gates into the garden, and the driver let down the 
tailboard with a loud crash, “‘you won’t be living at the 
other end of the earth; you'll be quite close by. Should 
you feel like seeing your old folks, you’ve only to cross 
the bridge and there you are.” She thought she was 
comforting Alexei, but in fact she was comforting her- 
self. The bustle and turmoil helped her not to think of 
the time when Alexei would no longer come home for 
the night, when she would go up to his divan in the 
living-room and, regardless of Grandad Matvei, weep 
quietly to herself. 

But that hour had not yet come; there was still a lot 
to do; one had no time to think of one’s grief. Dunyasha 
and Lidia helped Agafya Karpovna. They polished the 
parquet floors, arranged the furniture to their taste, 
fixed up curtain rails and hung curtains. Dunyasha 
worked with a will, and Lidia as if she were doing some- 
one a great favour. She would toss her head and say: 
‘‘No one knows what they’ll come to yet. Perhaps 
they’ll live together for six months and then give each 
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other up. That often happens. Young people always 
make mistakes.” ““How can you say such things! ”’ 
Agafya Karpovna said angrily. “Nothing of the kind ever 
happened to the Zhurbins and, God willing, it never 
shall. What a strange creature you are.” 

Alexei had only to write out a form and take it in to 
the shipyard committee. All the rest was done by the 
others: they took Zhurbin Junior, carted him up to the 
fourth floor of a strange house, and dumped him there 
alone on the bed in one of the hollow-sounding, un- 
lived-in rooms, which squeaked or creaked from time to 
time as if someone were walking over the new parquet 
floor. Shadows from the window frames floated slowly 
across the ceiling from wall to wall, like a pendulum: a 
street lamp outside the window was swaying lazily in 
the wind. 

Yes, Alexei had moved into his new flat. But what 
change had it brought in his life? Katya did not come. 
She kept sending him little notes, telling him that her 
friend was still sick and needed her help. During the 
dinner-break she no longer sat, as she used to, with her 
sandwiches at the window, but disappeared somewhere 
for the whole hour. And she did not go to town. Alexei 
had checked that by going to the trolleybus stop 
straight after work and waiting there several hours. Was 
she at home? When he rang at the door of her flat 
Margarita Stepanovna would open it and look at him 
with sad eyes. 

Surely Katya was not hiding from him. Why should 
she? As he asked himself that question for the thou- 
sandth time Alexei actually felt glad he was not at 
Anchor Street. There was no need to hide his feelings 
from anyone, no need to force himself to answer 
Anton’s jokes, to explain to his mother what was wrong 
and assure her that he was not ill, no need to avoid 
Tonya’s intrusive gaze, and snap back at Lidia’s vague 
hints about the deceptive nature of happiness. And at 
the same time he would have liked someone to come 
who would help him to sort out this terrible muddle, 


who would have told him why K 
a m why Katya was keeping away 
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Of course, he could act as his grandfather had acted. 
But grandfather had known, had been certain that 
grandmother loved him, and was ready to sacrifice 
everything for the sake of love. But was he, Alexei, sure 
of Katya’s feelings? He could only speak for himself, 
for his own feelings. 

On the bookshelf in front of him stood a photo- 
graph of Katya. Alexei studied the familiar features, the 
innocent grave eyes. After pacing about the room a 
little, he went up to the radio and tuned in to Moscow. 
The set purred and crackled for a moment, then a wom- 
an’s voice was heard. 

“Accursed world! ’’ said the voice passionately be- 
hind the bright yellow screen of the loud-speaker. 
“Cruel race of men! Your chains weigh heavily on me. I 
will have freedom, freedom, do you hear? ” 

“Be humble. Quell your pride,” replied another 
voice, the croaking voice of an old hypocrite. 

Alexei listened to the tale of the old play and could 
not understand why it so gripped his attention. He felt 
as if he was striving in vain to remember something long 
forgotten. 

Had Alexei been at home on Anchor Street that 
night, he would not have needed to rack his brains for 
the cause of this strange disquiet. 

The Zhurbins had not yet gone to bed either and 
were also listening to the radio. 

When he received a telegram that morning from 
Moscow, Anton had put it away in the pocket and an- 
nounced that a five minutes past twelve something very 
interesting would be broadcast on the radio. He went 
off to the shipyard in a joyful mood. In the evening he 
grumbled at the absent Alexei for taking his set away to 
the new flat, and spent some time tinkering with and 
testing the old set in the dining-room. At half past elev- 
en they arranged the chairs round it in a half-circle. 
The whole family listened to the late news, to which 
Grandad Matvei supplied his usual commentary. | 

“I've seen those Negro lads. They’ve got some shoul- 
ders on ’em, they have. And fists about eight kilograms 
apiece. What they put up with those insults for, I don’t 
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know. Why, it means you daren’t open your mouth or 
sing a song, if you’re black....” | 

“The thing that’s bad about India is that the people 
go barefoot. It’s easier for others to tread on their toes. 
You can’t tell, though: the man who’s barefoot is fiercer 
than the one with boots on; those colonizers had better 
look out for themselves....”’ 

“He’s got some gumption, that Dean of Canterbury 
has. He may be a priest, but he thinks the right way....” 

No one interrupted Old Matvei. They listened to the 
intermittent noises of the traffic on Red Square, the 
chimes, and the solemn melody of the National 
Anthem. 

There was a pause. From the loud-speaker came a 
steady purring rustle—the rustle of time, flying swiftly 
over the huge expanses of the Soviet Land, over the 
towns and villages, over the forests and meadows, over 
the Volga construction works, over the furnaces of the 
Urals, over the Kremlin, over the Lada, over the roofs of 
Old Settlement. | 

Anton grew noticeably more excited. He paced 
about the room, his artificial leg creaking. 

At five minutes past twelve there was a programme 
known as “The Theatre at the Microphone”. The wo- 
man announcer read out the title of the play, which was 
to be produced in separate scenes, and the names of the 
cast. 

“It’s Vera! ” exclaimed Agafya Karpovna, hearing 
the Raat “Barabina”’. “Why didn’t you tell us, An- 
ton? ” 

Dunyasha and Lidia glued their eyes on the loud- 
speaker; resting his head on his hand, Old Matvei 
stroked his beard; Kostya drew figures of eight on the 
tablecloth with the handle of a knive forgotten from 
supper; Victor watched the monotonous gestures, which 
prevented him from listening; Anton stood behind 
Agafya Karpovna and at almost every word Vera spoke, 
touched his mother’s shoulder ... listen, Mother, 
listen! ... Tonya gazed at Anton, smiled with him, 
frowned with him, and with him shared his happiness. 
Ilya Matveyevich sat with his hands clasped over his 
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belly and his eyes closed. 

“Good girl! ’? he said when the broadcast was over. 
Everyone saw how deeply touched he was. ‘‘Send her a 
telegram tomorrow and tell her we listened,” he added, 
getting up. “Give her our respects...” 

“You see how it was,” said Anton, as if excusing 
himself, “it was a shame to see her torturing herself 
without a real job to do. And now it seems she’s found 
it. That was her first performance on the radio.” 

“She did the right thing, Anton. A million people 
must have heard her just now.” 

“Why not?’’ Old Matvei raised his head. ‘‘She did 
gain her freedom. She didn’t give in.” 


The next day, when he came out on the square after 
work, Alexei stopped near the statue of Lenin and 
stared at the gay flowers surrounding the granite plinth. 
Where should he go? Straight across the Veryazhka, to 
his own flat, or turn left, to Anchor Street? He might as 
well give up all idea of meeting Katya. She had run 
home long ago and hidden herself. 

Acquaintances and strangers passed Alexei. There 
went engineer Zina Ivanova. She did not walk, she flash- 
ed past, without noticing him. Here came Gorbunov, tall 
and stooped, talking to himself as he walked. ‘‘No, that 
won't work, Comrade Director! ’’ Alexei heard him say, 
but did not catch what “would not work”. There was 
Auntie Natalya laughing somewhere in the crowd, you 
cee mistake her laugh. 

€ square emptied and Alexei still stood 

flower-bed. Then he saw Katya. She was eae 
a towards him. Alexei dashed to meet her—at 

Pag what had happened? Katya suddenly turned 
= ¢, broke into a run, and, pushing her way through 
the queue, jumped on a trolleybus. Alexei stopped dead 
in 7 stride. So she had not been hurrying towards him 
— the meeting with him had frightened her? So it was 
. chy she was avoiding him, she did not want to see 

= Alexei took off his cap and the sea wind swept his 
soft lock of hair back from his forehead. For the first 
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time in his life a hurt masculine pride stirred in Alexei’s 
soul. “It won’t work, Comrade Director! ’’ he uncon- 
sciously repeated Gorbunov’s words, put on his cap and, 
without glancing at the trolleybus that had departed 
with Katya, set off at a quick walk towards Anchor. 
Street. All the love, all the tenderness towards Katya 
which had but recently filled Alexei, had vanished like 
mist in the wind, and once again he saw the world that 
had long been wrapped in that mist. Great events were 
beginning on the Lada and Alexei was going to be in the 
forefront of them—the Zhurbins never lagged be- 
hind! —and here was some chit of a girl.... “No, 1t won’t 
work! ...”” Alexei remembered Old Matvei’s words about 
a friend of his father’s, Oska Sumskoy, who had “got 
mixed up with a bad ’un’’, so Grandad had said, and 
“killed both her and himself with a revolver’. Remem- 
bering this, he laughed bitterly: ‘“‘Well, you aren’t worth 
that, Yekaterina Alexeyevna Travnikova! ”’ 

He entered his parents’ house as if nothing had hap- 
pened, showed Tonya a trick with matches—building 
four triangles out of six matches—teased her about Igor, 
and did a few turns on the bar. 

They sat down to supper. There seemed to be a 
question hovering on Agafya Karpovna’s lips. She would 
look at Alexei, come up to him, go away and come up 
again, add more fried fish and potatoes to his plate. At 
last she made up her mind and asked: 

“When shall we celebrate the wedding, son? ”’ 

“When you find me a bride,” answered Alexei care- 
lessly. 

Agalya Karpovna took his words as a joke. 

“I shan’t be getting married anyhow, Mother, so 
there’s no point in discussing the subject,” Alexei con- 
tinued in the same cheerful tone. 

“Now then, explain yourself, boy,” said Ilya Matve- 
hi laying aside his fork. “‘What have you been up 
to?” 

“No one’s been up to anything. I don’t understand 
what you’re asking me about. I used to take her out but 
we found we didn’t suit one another. That’s all. Hasn’t 
that ever happened before? ” 
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Ilya Matveyevich gave Alexei a long thoughtful look. 

‘Everything happens.” He got up from the table. 
“Come along, my friend, you and I are going to have a 
talk,” and he strode heavily along the corridor to his 
room. Alexei shrugged his shoulders and followed his 
father. 

About fifteen minutes later Ilya Matveyevich re- 
turned to the living-room alone. 

‘‘Nonsense,”” he said addressing the world in general. 
“T don’t believe a word of it. I know what’s happened, 
he’s deceived the girl and now he’s spinning this tale 
about ‘not suiting one another’,” Ilya Matveyevich 
banged his fist on the table, tea spilled out of the cups 
and glasses. ‘Who brought him up? You, Mother? Well, 
he’s no credit to you! There’ve been no scallywags in 
the Zhurbin family till he came along,” 

“Calm down, Dad,”’ said Anton. “You can’t jump to 
conclusions like that about affairs of the heart.”’ 

“His affairs have got nothing to do with the heart! 
They’re filthy affairs! ”’ 

Tonya got up quictly and slipped out into the cor- 
ridor in search of Alexei. She found him in the kitchen 
garden, which he had reached by way of the window of 
his father’s room. Alexei was chewing sweet-pea pods. 

‘Is he shouting? ”’ he asked. 

‘*He’s very angry.” 

“See what he did, even grabbed me by the ear. 
Look, is it red? ” 

“Not a bit,” lied Tonya. For some reason, the event 
which had so upset her father pleased her greatly. And, 
indeed, the reason was quite clear: Alexei’s love affair 
with Katya had come to nothing, Alexei had realized 
that Katya and he didn’t suit one another, and he would 
not be getting married. Katya had tried and failed. 

“Alyosha, I love you very, very much! ” Tonya 
embraced Alexei. ~ 

‘““And I love you too, see. You’re a good girl. Only 
don’t fall all over me with your kisses.”’ Alexei removed 
her arms from his neck. ‘‘You’ve dribbled all over my 
cheek....”’ 

“What shall we do?” Tonya was so glad to have 
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Alexei’s affection back that she forgot about Igor. Just 
now only Alyosha existed for her. “You know what— 
let’s go fishing? ”’ she suggested. 

‘“‘That’s an idea! ’’ Alexei livened up too. “Let’s see 
the dawn up. Bring the spade and tins for the worms! ”’ 

Half an hour later they climbed on to the rotting 
remains of the old river pier above the shipyard, under 
which the fat, gluttonous perch lay in the hollow of the 
river bed. The transparent waters of the Lada were a 
deep blue in the evening light. Swift eddies whirled in 
the rapids, twisting the reflections of a few pink clouds 
and passing tugs. A steam pile-driver was thudding down 
in the shipyard, pneumatic hammers were clattering on 
the ships. In the fitting-out basin the ships lay crowded 
together like a flock of geese on a village pond. Some of 
them, still without their masts, looked as if they had 
dipped their heads under water and were searching for 
food on the river bottom; their bare decks gleamed in 
the rays of the setting sun, like the smooth backs of 
birds. Others were craning their mast necks proudly 
sky wards. Yet others—which were in for repair already 
half dismantled—were looking sorry for themselves; 
there are always some in a flock of geese which all the 
others peck. 

The comparison with geese occurred to Tonya and 
she told Alexei about it. 

Alexei looked back at the shipyard, which seemed as 
huge as a city, with its chimneys, towers and even pal- 
aces—at any rate the main building, where the lights were 
already shining from the mould-loft on the third floor, 
looked like one. 


“Fine geese! ” he laughed. “Wait till next year, the 
flock will be bigger then.” 

_ He began telling her about the new government as- 
signment. Tonya listened with interest. The lives of the 
working families had for long been linked with the life 
of the shipyard, and everything that stirred the grown- 
ups stirred the children too, in their own way. When 
Tonya was little, when she used to bring Ilya Matveye- 
vich his dinner bundle, not only Ivan Stepanovich but 
the whole family, too, had thought she would go in for 
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shipbuilding. She had thought so herself, but a year pre- 
viously she had been taken up with the works of Michu- 
rin and felt that she was to be not a shipbuilder but a 
biologist. However, the family’s interests still remained 
her interests; her enthusiasm for biology could not over- 
shadow them. 

“So there'll be more people, too, 
Alexei had finished. 

“What for? We'll manage ourselves.’”’ And again he 
thought how unimportant the affair with Katya had 
been in comparison with the work that faced him in the 
future. 

But his thoughts became gloomy. Tonya asked him 
questions, tried to tell him something, but he seemed 
not to hear her. Again she felt sad. ‘That Katya! Of 
course, it was she, she who was to blame for everything; 
of course, Alexei was thinking about her. 


99 


she said, when 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


l 


A man lives and works, goes to his factory or office, 
day after day, year after year, carries out his usual du- 
ties—carries them out well, so well, it seems, that he 
cannot do better, that he has already attained the limit 
of his powers and occupies the place in life for which his 
ability has destined him. 

_ And then, one day he is promoted to another posi- 
tion, entrusted with a more difficult and responsible 
task. An outstanding turner is made a foreman, a rank- 
and-file engineer invited to become chief engineer of the 
plant, and ordinary ploughman elected chairman of a 
collective farm, an ordinary physics teacher selected to 
take charge of a district or municipal department of 
People’s Education. A turing point comes in his life. 
New qualities, until then unknown and hidden not only 
from his companions but also from himself, awaken in 
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the man. The whole rhythm of his life changes—in the 
factory or the office, at work and at home. He needs 
fresh knowledge, fresh skill, fresh books; he makes new 
acquaintances, his interests grow wider. The man takes a 
stride forward, and every stride, big or small, demands 
exertion, effort, energy; energy in its turn gives birth to 
creative power, for true creative power exists only in 
movement. ) 

It happens not only with individuals, it can also 
happen with groups of people, with collectives con- 
fronted by new tasks. It happened with the whole ship- 
yard on the Lada. 

Every morning lorries would run into town, to the 
station, and return with people who in unhurried busi- 
ness-like fashion unloaded trunks and well-travelled suit- 
cases on the square near the statue of Lenin, lighted 
cigarettes, looked around, and waited for the staff man- 
agers and hostel] wardens to appear. It was not the first 
time they had arrived in a strange place. Just in the same 
way, smoking calmly, they had once sat on their boxes 
amid the arid expanses of the Southern Urals—and when 
they left, there were new towns and blast furnaces in 
the steppe. In the same way they had cast experienced 
glances at the left and right banks of the Dnieper, which 
they were to join by means of the dam of the Dnieper 
hydroelectric plant; thus they had appeared in the 
north, in the Altai, in the deserts near Lake Balkhash, 
on the Amur. And the Soviet map-makers who arrived 
in those parts after them had then to remake and reprint 
the maps of the country. 

Bricklayers, reinforcement fitters, carpenters, con- 
crete-pourers came to the shipyard. Barges carrying car- 
goes of bricks, barrels of cement, piles of gravel and 
sand, boards and baulks of timber, reinforcement iron 
and tee-bars moored at the pier. Wooden stages for 
stone crushers and concrete mixers were erected. The 
presence of the construction workers seemed to wam 
the shipbuilders: tomorrow you will have to work dif- 
ferently—learn how today! 

The time had passed when Alexander Alexandrovich 
used to argue with Ilya Matveyevich, defending riveting 
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against welding. Alexander Alexandrovich had realized 
that it was not only riveting that was at an end. Some- 
thing was in store that the old foreman’s soul would not 
accept, and that “‘something’’, however galling it might 
be, was led by Anton, young Anton who had learnt the 
ABC of shipbuilding from him, Alexander Alexand- 
rovich Basmanov. 

But could Anton Zhurbin take into account the feel- 
ings of old man Basmanov? When he set out for the 
Lada, Anton knew that the Government was about to 
decide on a new programme for the shipyard, and also 
on reconstruction of the shipyard, and that the immense 
work involved was based on the project which he, under 
the leadership of Professor Belov, had helped to formu- 
late. For two and a half years that project had been part 
of him. He was deeply committed to the shipyard where 
he had grown up and become a man. Never for a mo- 
ment did he forget the old workshops—not in battle, not 
in hospital, when he had-composed his song about the 
ships sailing over the cold and distant oceans under the 
red flag, nor at the institute. 

He liked to visit Aunt Natalya’s “‘dovecot”, the 
cabin of the shipbuilding crane, which he reached by 
means of a hoist. He liked to look down at the shipyard 
and the stocks, where, surrounded by scaffolding, lay 
the hulls of ships, which seemed just about to break 
loose and slide down into the water; at Sea Avenue 
under its lime trees, at the glass roofs, along the ridges 
of which walked firemen washing away the soot with 
their thick fire hoses; at the square piles of timber and 
the concrete walls of the quays, green with sea-weed 
along the water mark, and brown above with fuel- and 
machine-oil. Everywhere rumble and thunder, the blaze 
of electric arcs and the glare of autogenous welding. 

And so Anton stood one September moming in 
Aunt Natalya’s ‘“‘dovecot’’, gazing steadily on the scene 
he had watched so many times before but which was 
always new and beautiful to him. He was picturing in his 
mind’s eye the changes in the lay-out of the shipyard 
which would take place when the project was realized. 
The haphazard arrangement of the shops, a legacy of the 
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past left by the unplanned growth of the shipyard at 
various periods in its history, would disappear. Running 
parallel with Sea Avenue, a new avenue would come 
into being. It would lead up to a second pair of stocks, 
which were already under construction. The hull shop 
would be enlarged—builders were already extending its 
foundations to the east and west. The various shops and 
sheds would lie in a straight line, so that materials, fin- 
ished parts and assembled sections would go from one to 
another in an uninterrupted stream. 

“Tt’ll be grand, Auntie Natalya! ”’ he said. 

“It’s grand as it is, what more do you need? ”’ 

Natalya could not understand his delight. She had 
her own worries. Klavdia Nametkina, a tower-crane oper- 
ator, had begun to outpace her lately. Outpace Natalya 
Karpovna. What cheek! Klavdia was not twenty yet, a 
mere girl, but she was sticking up her freckled nose as if 
she were a Hero of Labour, even getting herself written 
about in the newspaper. She must be taken down a peg. 

Anton changed the subject. There was time to 
talk—the crane had been standing idle for over half an 
hour and Natalya Karpovna was furious. 

“They always plan like that. Now it’s hurry up, get a 
move on; now it’s sit down for the next I don’t know 
how long. You chiefs are a rotten lot of planners, if you 
ask me.”’ 

“Stick it out a bit longer, Auntie, we'll plan things 
better. Give us time.”’ 

“Everything happens in time. Is that it? ”’ 

“That’s about it. But suppose you tell me something 

now ... why don’t you get married? ”’ 
_ “I don’t really know myself,” sighed Natalya. “Only 
it seems I never shall. Since my Pyotr went I can’t look 
at anyone. I’m always willing for a song and a dance and 
a glass or two now and again... I like company, always 
have done, if they’re people after my own heart. But as 
for romance, let the others have that. There’s my 
answer.”’ 


“I understand, Auntie Natalya. I’m sorry I spoke 
about it.” 


“Nothing to be sorry about. It happens often 
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enough. Look at Alexei. There we were, thinking he’d 
be married any day, and then that young fool, Katya 
Travnikova, suddenly starts going with the club man- 
ager. And you can’t even tell whether she’s to blame.”’ 

“Is that so? ” asked Anton in surprise. “At home 
the folks think differently. They say Alexei went off the 
rails himself.”’ 

“They would! You’re alot of saints, you are, don’t 
notice anything going on around. I know you Zhurbins. 
On you go, all good pals, but if anyone gets a different 
idea, you won’t even try to understand him. Vasil1’s 
different.... He knows what human beings are made of. 
What a one that Maria of his was? And after she’d lived 
with him a year or two, she became a different woman. 
But you....’” 

Anton was about to retort but only gave a short 
laugh. 

‘No, don’t you argue with me about Alexei going 
off the rails!’ continued Natalya Karpovna. ‘‘Let me 
tell you, it was that club manager who took Alexei’s 
bride away from him. There’s nothing surprising in it; it 
isn’t hard for an experienced man who knows the world 
to turn a young girl’s head.” 

The telephone rang. Natalya Karpovna picked up 
the receiver. 

‘“You’re wanted,” she said. “‘The director’s looking 
for you.” 

Anton stepped into the hoist and shot downwards. 
He kept thinking of what his aunt had told him. “Good 
old Alyosha,” he thought. “Such a misfortune for the 
lad, but he’s facing up to it. Another would have given 
up.”” But Anton could help neither his brother nor his 
aunt; in such matters there can be no help from outside; 
whether Alexei and Aunt Natalya were happy or not 
must depend solely on themselves. 

When Anton entered the director’s office all the 
places on the sofas and chairs were taken. The chief 
engineer, the chief constructor, the chief technologist, 
shop chiefs, shift engineers, foremen, and Zina Ivano- 
va—they were all there. The chief designer, Kor- 
nei Pavlovich, moved up on the sofa, and Anton sat 
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down beside him. 

“Anton Ilyich,” said Ivan Stepanovich, “I think 
you, too, will find it interesting to hear what our com- 
rade has to say. He has been down south and has now 
come back with a report on what he saw there. The 
floor is yours, Comrade Skobelev... I think everyone is 
here....”” 

Sunburnt and dressed in a light suit and silk shirt 
open at the neck, Skobelev looked as if he had spent 
two months on holiday at Sochi or Gagra, instead of 
carrying out an assignment for the shipyard. He settled 
himself more comfortably in his armchair, hooked one 
leg over the other, and glanced through a few pages of a 
thick black-bound notebook. | 

“Well ... let me warn you from the start, you won’t 
hear anything special from me. The use of electric weld- 
ing at our shipyard differs from other yards only in scale 
and the way it is organized. We already weld the deck 
plates, the scantling, the deck superstructures, the masts, 
the bulkheads and so on. They weld even the hull plates. 
That’s not the case for all tonnages, of course. I think 
we are among the first to undertake all-welded ship con- 
struction on the big tonnage our shipyard deals with.” 

Anton interrupted Skobelev and mentioned from 
memory the names of several ocean-going ships which 
had been welded at Soviet shipyards. 

“Is that so? Perhaps,” replied Skobelev, and again 
plunged into his notes. “In any case, we have great dif- 
ficulties ahead of us. Take overhead seams. The kind of 
automatic apparatus that can operate on the ceiling just 
does not exist yet. For the time being only insects know 
how to walk on the ceiling, and not all of them at that. 
Anton Ilyich Zhurbin will probably interrupt me and 
say that with jigs you can turn the job in any direction 
and make the ceiling the floor. But how shall we get on, 
Anton Ilyich, when we take large prefabricated sections 
to the stocks where they can no longer be turned 
over? ” 

_ Anton, unruffled, mentioned a semi-automatic weld- 
ing machine for overhead workin g. 
“Yes. That’s what I want to talk about in more 
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detail. They are, to a certain extent, an mnovation.” 

“Well, we mastered that innovation quite success- 
fully six months ago,” remarked the chief technologist. 

“All the better,” Skobelev clung to his dignity. 
There was nothing else he could do. When setting out on 
his trip under the fresh impression of the conversation 
with Zhukov, he had been filled with the very best in- 
tentions of collecting mformation on every new ship- 
building invention that was in use or coming into use In 
other related enterprises all over the country. He had 
really wanted to do so, if only to show people who were 
dissatisfied with his work that he was not at all the kind 
of man they thought him to be. But when he arrived on 
_the Black Sea in the stifling summer heat, he had 
strayed away from his shipyard itinerary, attracted by 
the carefree life on the beaches, and steamer trips along 
the Crimean and Caucasian coasts. The shipyards were 
forgotten. 

A month and a half had passed. Skobelev wasted so 
much of his money that he had to sell his ties and 
fashionable shirts, his green velveteen hat, even the gold 
watch left to him by his father. Then he began rushing 
from one shipyard to the next like a meteor; breaking 
his journey in Moscow, he called at the Ministry, spent a 
few hours in a technical library, visited an exhibition, 
and asked them to show him the working of the welding 
apparatus, armed himself there with pamphlets, and in 
the train on the way back to the Lada wrote up his 
report. The more he realized that his report was flimsy 
and vulnerable in every respect, the more self-assured 
and unruffled he became. He was between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. But he was doing his best to avoid 
both of them. 

No one knew of Skobelev’s adventures; no one sus- 
pected him of being unconscientious. Most of them just 
thought it had been a mistake to send such an incompe- 
tent man on so responsible a mission. 

The engineers and foremen glanced at one another 
and fiddled with their pencils and fountain pens; they 
had closed their pads and notebooks long ago. 

‘‘H-mm...”? said Kornei Pavlovich and yawned. An 
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inveterate angler, he too, had once strayed from the 
route assigned to him, true, not by a shipyard itinerary 
but by a pass to a sanatorium. Kornei Pavlovich had 
changed from train to ship at Zhdanov with the inten- 
tion of crossing the Azov Sea to Kerch, and then taking 
a car across the Crimean steppes to Yalta. But Kornei 
Pavlovich was never seen in Kerch or in the Crimean 
steppes. He boarded the steamer and vanished. 

His wife spend on telegrams almost all the house- 
keeping money he had left the family for the month. 
She telegraphed even to the militia at Simferopol and 
Yalta. The mystery lasted until her runaway husband 
himself deigned to disclose his place of residence. And 
then it turned out that he was residing under the slant- 
ing tar-blacked sails of the fishing boats and kayuks of a 
collective fishery on the Akhtari coast. He had gone 
ashore from the steamer at one of the stopping places, 
seen great sturgeon which had inside them, as the local 
newspaper wrote, “about 125 pounds of black caviare”’, 
and forgot about Yalta, the sanatorium, his journey, and 
even his family. 

Skobelev took Komei Pavlovich’s yawn as a sign to 
close his report. 

“Any questions? Who wants to speak? ” asked Ivan 
Stepanovich. 

“Questions? ’”’ Kormei Pavlovich answered for every- 
one. ‘‘Why, there’s nothing to ask about. You can find 
everything we’ve heard here in any textbook on electric 
welding.” 

Ivan Stepanovich agreed glumly. 

. “We made a mistake, comrades. Yevsei Konstantino- 
vich is not a specialist on this subject. But what could 
we do? I kept asking one person, then another.... They 
all tried to get out of it: too much work, and all the 
rest. One must give Comrade Skobelev credit, he was the 
only man who did not wriggle out of it, and went off 
with all the desire in the world to get things done. And 
in the long run, it’s not him who’s to blame. It’s us. And 
myself in particular. I was too easy.” 

“You ought to be ashamed, Yevsei Konstanti- 
novich! ” said Zina, as she followed Skobelev down the 
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stairs. “I feel ashamed of you! ”’ 

“I’m not a specialist,” answered Skobelev lamely, 
repeating the director’s words. He, too, felt unbearably 
ashamed of himself. It would have been better if they 
had stung him with their criticism; he would have been 
able to answer them back. But they had just exchanged 
glances in that terrible pitying way.... 

Skobelev parted with Zina under the lime trees and 
went for a walk round the shipyard. And everything he 
saw about him made him feel even worse. Bricklayers in 
canvas mortar-stained aprons, muscular reinforcement 
fitters, a sturdy, snub-nosed girl at a concrete mixer, the 
driver of a tip-lorry glancing out of his cabin—all of 
them were taken up with their job; many of them had 
come from a long way off, perhaps from Vladimir, from 
Vyazma, from Kirov, come to the Lada to rebuild the 
shipyard that would supply the ships the country was 
waiting for. And he... what had he done? 

Skobelev was overcome by despair. He thought of 
the time when Victor, Zina and he had worked together 
on the lathe. Those were good days! He had been really 
carried away by Victor’s invention, there had even been 
moments when Skobelev had almost felt the invention 
was his own. 

He felt drawn to the place where until his departure 
on that ill-fated assignment he had experienced some of 
the best moments in his life—to Victor’s workshop. He 
entered and stopped by the door. On the bench stood a 
gleaming machine, already finished in metal. Victor and 
Zina—how had she managed to get back so quickly? — 
were busy round it. So they could do without him, and 
do without him so well that they had even forgotten to 
tell him the job was done.... 

He stiffened as if from a blow when Victor noticed 
him and exclaimed: 

“'Yevsei Konstantinovich? So you’ve arrived! Just 
in time. We are just going to test it! ” 

Victor wrung Skobelev’s hand as only best friends 
do, when they are very glad to see you. 

He was clearly excited. He had only to switch on the 
motor and his creation would come to life. 
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He started the motor. The little circular saw hum- 
med round, glistening and quivering. 

Zina, who a moment before had been looking with 
displeasure at Skobelev, as much as to say, “‘what have 
you come for, who needs you? ”’ exclaimed: 

“We’ve done it, Victor Ilyich! It’s complete vic- 
tory! ” 

Skobelev forgot his report. Grabbing a two-inch 
board, he set it against the teeth of the saw, and almost 
at once the board dropped in two. 

Victor pushed him aside impatiently. He changed 
tool after tool, set in motion the drill, the planes, the 
finishing device, the turning and cutting instruments 
with which it took only a few minutes to rabbet two 
boards for joining together. Victor planed and turned 
and sawed; heaps of sawdust and sweet-scented shavings 
piled up on the bench and under the bench as he turned 
out polyhedrons and balusters, and smooth well-finished 
balls. He kept putting his lathe to even stiffer tasks, 
tasting all its possibilities. For almost a year he had had 
nothing else in mind but this. During the last few 
months Victor had hardly managed to keep up his daily 
quota, and his name had disappeared from the list of 
advanced workers. He had been moving like an ice- 
breaker through the ice packs; progress was slow, the 
engines were going at full pressure, progress seemed 
hardly worth the fuel expended. But how worth while it 
was when in front lay an open stretch of water clear for 
shipping, when you broke out into the open not alone, 
but clearing a path for others! 

And here at last was the path! Victor sank down on 
a stool and, forgetting the fire regulations, lit a cigarette 
amid the shavings and sawdust. His hands were trembl- 
ing. 

“Congratulations, Victor Ilyich! ’’ said Skobelev. 
“It's an excellent machine. The joiners of the Soviet 
Union will appreciate it.” 


. “Congratulations to you, comrades,” replied Victor. 
We did the work together.” 


Ga 
We? ae On Skobelev’s face Zina noticed an un- 
usual expression, a rather sad and worried smile. 
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Ilya Matveyevich was tying his tie in front of the 
mirror. The woven coloured strip refused obstinately to 
obey his fingers, as if it were made not of soft cloth but 
stiff remforcing steel. It twisted hopelessly into clumsy 
crooked knots. 

Usually, depending on the time of the year, Ilya 
Matveyevich wore loose Russian blouses or a thick blue 
sweater under his jacket. It had been a mistake having 
this suit made.... To be sure, in his new suit Ilya Matve- 
yevich cut a better figure and, on the whole, looked 
rather younger. But how could you wear a sweater or a 
blouse with such a fine jacket? And now both Agafya 
and Tonya had struck up on the same note: you can’t 
go to the theatre without a tie; you only go once in six 
months; you might let people see you looking decent. 

He stamped his foot in front of the chest of drawers 
where the mirror stood, tugged, twisted, and pulled at 
his tie, and heard Tonya saying to a friend in the kit- 
chen: “I can’t come today, Valya. I’m going with Mum 
and Dad to see Faust. It’s a Moscow company.” 

‘Antonina! ”’ he bellowed. 

“Yes, Daddy, here I am! ’’ Tonya appeared at the 
bedroom door. 

“What the blazes do you have to do with this 
thing—show me! I can see I shan’t be going anywhere.” 

“Why, what’s wrong? It’s quite easy. You start like 
this ... then over to the right, then to the left ... and 
finally through here.”’ 

“Right-left—that’s plain without your telling me. 
But what’s this ‘through here’? Through where, through 
where? ” 

Ilya Matveyevich once again ripped off his tie. The 
veins swelled in his mighty neck and with a ping one of 
the mother-of-pearl buttons flew off his collar. 

“You and your mother go alone! Mephistopheles 
indeed! ’? Ilya Matveyevich stirred his eyebrows. ‘An 
opera about the devil. The things they think of! ”’ 

“But Daddy! It’s a wonderful poem. Goethe wrote 
it. He’s a great poet.” 
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“Great poet? Think you know more than your 
father, do you? Getting behind the times, am I? ” Ilya 
Matveyevich snorted. 

. “Oh no, Daddy! ”’ Tonya shook her head vigorous- 
ly. ‘‘Anyone can learn all I know quite easily. All my 
knowledge lies in a few school textbooks. But yours! ... 
I’d have to live a hundred years before I knew as much 
as you do! ” 

“All right, young cleversticks! Come along, show us 
again: which way to the left? We’ll get the button sewn 
on later.” 

Dunyasha came in, placed a big yellow pumpkin on 
the window-sill and glanced with laughing eyes at Ilya 
Matveyevich, his suit, shoes and tie. . 

‘Dressing up? ”’ she said. ““We’ve an important guest 
to see us. He’s in the kitchen garden.” 

“A visitor? Who is he? ”’ 

“Go and see for yourself. Why should I tell you 
when you're like a bear with a sore head.”’ 

When he came into the kitchen garden Ilya Matveye- 
vich saw Professor Belov. The old man, who was surpris- 
ingly like Alexander Alexandrovich, spare, grey, and 
argumentative, was examining a pumpkin on which that 
summer Tonya had scraped her name with a pin. Now 
Tonya’s name had grown to huge dimensions. 

‘My sister’s made herslef famous,” Anton. was ex- 
plaining, laughing. 

“Is that the one? The one who’s going to build 
ships? ” | 

“Yes, she....” 

Ilya Matveyevich and Belov knew each other al- 
ready. Anton had introduced them at the stocks the day 
after their arrival from Moscow. Then it had turned out 
that Belov remembered Alexander Alexandrovich very 
well indeed. The professor and the foreman sat together 
on the pier, recalling Leningrad and some timber carriers 
they had built together. And Ilya Matveyevich had look- 
ed at them out of the comer of his eye, listened to their 
conversation and thought: ‘‘Why, he seems to be one of 
us, this professor.” 


Belov tapped the pumpkin, which was pink as a pig’s 
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trotter, with the toe of his boot, and asked: “About 
sixty pounds, I should think? ’”’ Noticing Ilya Matveye- 
vich, he raised his hat: 

“How are you! I’m penetrating the mysteries of 
your vegetable garden. By the way, you’re quite wrong 
to offend your wife by not eating the runner-beans. It’s 
a wonderful food, extremely rich in protein.” 

Agafya Karpovna was beamimg, and nodding her 
head slightly at every word Belov said about runner- 
‘beans. 

“That’s a different pomt of view on the subject,” 
said Ilya Matveyevich. He had already forgotten the un- 
fortunate tie and was glad to have Anton’s chief, as he 
mentally christened Belov, come to see him. 

In the yard a blustering wind was blowing from the 
sea, bringing with it gossamer and a kind of down from 
the fading grasses. Ilya Matveyevich invited the guest 
into the house. Anton stayed behind with Agafya Kar- 
povna. Belov sat down in Old Matvei’s armchair. He was 
glad to do so, apparently, and lay back as if resting after 
a long journey. 

“Tm leaving,” he said. “I called in to say good-bye. 
Of course, I shall be up in these parts again. But I’m not 
needed yet, or rather, I’m not needed now. Anton Ilyich 
will represent our institute at the shipyard. Yes, Ilya 
Matveyevich, you’ve reared a talented engineer, and I 
don’t say that just as a compliment.” 

Ilya Matveyevich coughed and looked severely out 
of the window, as if to see the subject of conversation. 

“Isn’t he too young? ” 

“The whole country’s young, Ilya Matveyevich. But 
that’s nothing to worry about.” 

“The country’s one thing; but we were talking about 
aman. A man ought to mature.” 

“What do you mean by mature? ’’ retorted Belov. 
“He’s not a pumpkin. You can’t measure a man’s matur- 
ity simply by the number of years he’s lived.” 

“That all depends! ’’- Ilya Matveyevich frowned and 
began drumming his fingers on the table. ‘“‘What about 
experience? Doesn’t that come with age? ” 

“Experience? ... Yes, experience is a very valuable 
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thing. But experience is far from all a man needs to 
become a good specialist, especially nowadays. He must 
have immense theoretical knowledge. Not so long ago I 
looked over an automatic plant in Moscow. Imagine it, a 
whole factory with only two or three workers there. It 
turns out pistons for cars. Machines perform all -the 
operations automatically right up to packing the fin- 
ished goods in boxes. What experience, one asks, had the 
people who built that plant? Where had such a plant 
ever existed before? It wasn’t experience but creative 
imagination based on theoretical knowledge that built 
the first automatic plant in the world. It had to be 
conceived first in the mind. And it called for thousands 
and thousands of figures and extremely complex calcu- 
lations. It called for theory. Yes, theory! ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich’s frown deepened. 

‘““As a matter of fact,” he said, “if you’re going to 
take examples, I can take some too. In the shipbuilding 
trade there was once a man ... and he didn’t know any 
theory, because he hadn’t even finished at the village 
school. But he became a famous engineer. You’ve heard 
of Titov, of course? ”’ 

' “Pyotr Akindinovich Titov? ’’ Belov peered slyly at 
Ilya Matveyevich, pushed his spectacles on to his fore- 
head and screwed up his eyes. ‘Quite right. He was a 
fine practical engineer. Mother wit. But his path was a 
hard one and a long one, Ilya Matveyevich. Why take 
such a path nowadays? Isn’t it over a hundred years 
since the great Russian poet said: ‘Learn, my son. 
Science shortens for us the experience of swift-flowing 
life’? Incidentally, I’ll téll you something about Titov 
later on. But, as I was saying.... The other day I was 
thoroughly shocked. There is a friend I used to know as 
a boy living in your town, we studied together, and now 
he’s a professor of mathematics. His son, who’s just fin- 
ished at secondary school, has joined your shipyard as 
an ordinary worker. What do you think of that? And to 
make matters worse, his father takes the view, ‘What can 
Ido? Let the boy choose his own path. It’s his life.’ But 
I would take that boy and give him a good thrashing! 
We, fathers, are in duty bound to guide the actions of 
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our children.” 

“Excuse me,” Ilya Matveyevich interrupted Belov 
resolutely. ““What’s wrong with a lad getting a taste of 
work?” | 

“What! After ten years’ schooling—go and tinker! 
Why, in five or six years he could become a first-class 
qualified engineer. He’s just wasting his time, the 
scoundrel. The Government spends the people’s money 
on him, and he....”’ 

“The way you put it, a man only becomes a worker 
because he’s got no ability.” 

“I didn’t say: that. That’s a strange conclusion to 
draw! ” 

‘Well, that’s what you said. Anyhow I'll finish what 
I was going to say.... You're a long way off the mark. I 
suppose-you read the papers? Did you read this spring 
about the Stalin Prize winners, for example? Those 
high-speed turners, gauge makers, that welder from a 
depot.... They don’t just tinker,” Ilya Matveyevich 
twisted his eyebrow, “they create new machines, new 
tools, new methods of work.”’ 

“But that means I’m nght! ”’ said Belov. “Your 
examples go to show that these people should not be 
manual workers any longer, but engineers, technicians.” 

“Why should they become engineers and technicians 
straightaway? Let ’em work.” Ilya Matveyevich still 
looked grim. “Look at these hands! ’’ He held out his 
big broad palms, which were lined with cuts and scars. 
‘I’ve helped to build a dozen big ships with these hands. 
Not to mention the little ones. And I can tell you: it’s 
not I, a worker, who goes to the engineers, but the 
engineers that come to me, a worker, to ask my advice.” 

Belov coughed. That reserved cough into his hand 
struck Ilya Matveyevich for some reason as very offen- 
sive. Ilya Matveyevich sensed there a certain mistrust of 
his words,.as if the professor had not coughed, but said: 
“Don’t you think you’re boasting, Comrade Zhurbin? ”’ 
Ilya Matveyevich lost his temper with everything at 
once—himself, Belov, that stupid tie hanging foolishly 
from the chest of drawers, Agafya Karpovna and Tonya, 
for suggesting the theatre. If they hadn’t thought of the 
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theatre he wouldn’t have spent nearly an hour in front 
of the mirror, he would have gone to see Alexander 
Alexandrovich, and there would have been no need to 
sit here with this professor, Jawing the hind leg off a 
donkey. 

“Stuff and nonsense! ’’ he said angrily. “If that lad 
wants to be a worker, it means he’s got a calling for it; it 
means he’s understood the place of the working class in 
the world. What is the working class? It leads all the 
other classes. It can do everything. It’s the greatest force 
on earth. You, Comrade Professor, are frightened about 
your friend’s son getting lost and slipping backward..... 
Don’t worry, he won’t come to any harm in a working 
family, they’ll make a man of him and later on he may 
turn ito a specialist who'll surprise you and me and all 
the rest of us. You say Anton’s got talent! But what 
was he? He was a ship’s fitter first. Did he come to any 
harm? He did not.” 

“No, no, Ilya Matveyevich. I just can’t agree with 
you. It’s altogether wrong when you’ve finished second- 
ary school not to go on studying further. You’ve slip- 
ped up, all of you, somewhere—you in particular, and 
my friend Chervenkov, and his son.” 

“Chervenkov? ”’ asked Ilya Matveyevich in surprise. 
‘So you’re talking about Igor? ”’ 

“Do you know him? ” 

“Of course Ido! Sensible lad.” 

Anton came in, limping slightly. Ilya Matveyevich 
and Belov scarcely noticed him—both were thinking 
their own thoughts. The argument, which neither of 
them was prepared to surrender, was broken. off. Ilya 
Matveyevich saw Belov to the gate; and when he return- 
ed to the house, remembered that the visitor had been 
going to tell him something about Titov and had not 
done so. This time he went off the deep end. 

The pumpkins were being stored in the wrong place, 
and dinner was late, and his shoes pinched, and he 
wouldn’t be going to the theatre anyhow. No one 
contradicted him. The family knew better than to argue 
with Father~arguing with him only made him worse. 
The main thing was to leave everything to time. 
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And that is what they did. Ilya Matveyevich drove 
his fist through one pumpkin, hurled his shoes under the 
divan, sat in his socks all through dinner, not looking at 
anyone and snorting fiercely. Then he went out and 
locked himself in his room. Tonya watched the clock 
wistfully. 

At seven Ilya Matveyevich reappeared, already wear- 
ing his shoes—bigger ones—his tie tied, and tied very 
well, his hair brushed and even scented. 

“Well, how much longer have I got to wait?’’ he 
said prumpily. “Get a move on! ”’ 

He did not have to wait. Agafya Karpovna and 
Tonya had been ready for some time. They had foreseen 
that the storm possessing the head of the family would 
end exactly like this. And they had more sense than to 
let Ilya Matveyevich catch them by surprise—the storm 
might rise again with fresh violence and blow into a 
hurricane. It would be no use breathing a word about 
the theatre then. 

How many hidden rocks lie in the course of the 
family ship, how vigilantly one must watch for them; 
harmless though they seem, they are dangerous! The 
crew of such a ship must be a very good crew, and every 
member of it must know the pilot’s art. 


3 


Alexander Alexandrovich hated the season that was 
just beginning on the Lada—the season of rains and wind 
and cold, cloudy days. In autumn Alexander Alexandro- 
vich would strap a broad military belt round his over- 
coat and wear a rough tarpaulin mac with a hood. The 
hood hung down his back, collecting the raindrops. The 
old foreman. shivered and grumbled and longed to stay 
in the office by the iron stove, and yet in spite of those 
hated winds, he would spend the whole working day not 
by the stove but on the stocks. 

Ship fitters, nmveters, welders, watchmen and engi- 
neers, all suffered from the wmds. When Kornei Pavlo- 
vich, the chief designer, came to the stocks, he would 
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say: ‘This wind’s enough to drive you mad. My ears sing 
and I lose my balance. It makes me feel as if I’m 
drunk.”’ 

At that time the question again arose of what to do 
with Old Matvei. He just could not be left on the mark- 
ing any longer. Dunyasha was doing the work of two 
people—her own and Old Matvei’s. Again the chairman 
of the shipyard committee came to the director, sat 
down in the armchair, took out his cigarette case, and 
began tapping it with a cigarette. 

“Well, what are we going to do with the old man? 
You must decide.” 

Ivan Stepanovich did not reply. Sucking at his pipe, 
he watched the swing of the pendulum of the huge cup- 
board-like clock in the corner of the office. ““De-cide’’, 
“de-cide’’, reiterated the pendulum. Ivan Stepanovich 
went over in his mind all the jobs that seemed in the 
least suitable for Old Matvei. Watchman, gatekeeper, 
stoker ... stoker! To think of the shipyard’s “living bio- 
graphy” ending his days in the boiler house? No, such 
jobs were not fitting for the head of the glorious line of 
Zhurbins. What was fitting, then? Suddenly an idea oc- 
curred to him, such a wonderful idea that he threw his 
smoking pipe joyfully down on the desk and laughed. 

‘‘Pve got it, Gorbunov! Let’s put him on night duty 
here, in the director’s office. We'll explain to him that 
it’s an important responsible job. Fireproof safe with 
secret documents, telephone for trunk calls through to 
Moscow, and all that. You couldn’t trust everyone with 
a job of that kind. And that will happen in fact? The 
old man will just go to sleep on the sofa in the warm 
and quiet from, say, ten at night to ten in the morning, 
or as long as he wants. It’s a complete solution to the 
problem. What do you think? ” 

Gorbunov was also delighted with the idea. 

A few days afterwards, late in the evening, Old 
Matvei appeared in the director’s office. 

_ “Hullo, Ivan Stepanovich,” he said, lowering himself 
with the caution of an old man into the armchair. “You 
still here? I came to take up my duties.” 

“How're you feeling, Matvei Dorofeyevich? ” asked 
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Ivan Stepanovich. “Have some tea to keep me com- 

ANY... 
“Tea? Tea’s all right. Everyone drinks tea, it’s not 
vodka, but ... well, I don’t drink much vodka now any- 
way. What’s this about health? [’m healthy enough. 
You explain to me what I’ve got to do here. What has to 
be looked after.” 

Ivan Stepanovich started talking about the secret 
documents with which, according to him, his safe was 
crammed—as a matter of fact, the safe contained only 
an empty brief case and a few files of unimportant 
papers. But Ivan Stepanovich unlocked the safe, and to 
add conviction to his words showed the papers to Old 
Matvei. Then he pointed out the telephone which was 
linked by direct line with Moscow. If it rang, Old Matvei 
must be sure and give the Ministry a proper answer. Ivan 
Stepanovich knew that it was very rare for anyone to 
ring at night, and even if they did, the call was usually 
put through to his flat. He did not mention this, how- 
ever. 

Old Matvei listened attentively but thought to him- 
self: You’re too clever by half, aren’t you? Putting a 
fellow as watchman and trying to make him think he’s 
being made a Minister. Go on, have your fun, I don’t 
mind. Old Matvei carried too much experience of life on 
his stooped shoulders to be deceived by these old wives’ 
tales. He realized well enough that his working life was 
over, that from now on he was a watchman, and nothing 
more than a watchman, but what could he do about it? 
He could not go on being a burden to Dunyasha, who 
had to revise all his work for him every day. It was 
something to have been allowed to stay on at the ship- 
yard and not to be sent to spend the rest of his days at 
home, in women’s company. 

“Wait till you’ve been sitting here six months, Mat- 
vei Dorofeyevich, you'll realize what it means to be di- 
rector,” said Ivan Stepanovich when the waitress from 
the canteen had brought the tea and they were stirring 
their glasses. “It’s a stiff job, I can tell you. You 
wouldn’t believe the number of times you get into hot 
water. Just when you’re not expecting it, too.” 
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‘‘T heard about it,’’ answered Old Matvei. ‘Our lads 
were saying how you got hauled over the coals at the 
Party conference,” 

“Yesterday? Yes. There you are, you see—I work 
and work, but as soon as there’s a conference, down 
they come on the poor old director.”’ 

“No, Ivan Stepanovich, you’re wrong there. It’s not 
that they are down on you, they’re just teaching you. 
What for? Because you want to be on good terms with 
everyone. You can’t do it, you know. You mind and be 
on good terms with your work.” 

“So you're criticizing me too? ”’ 

“Why not? Got to criticize the chief sometimes. 
The people put you in charge, the people’ll criticize 
you. If you don’t criticize you’re guilty of indulgence. 
And what do our leaders say about indulgence? It’s 
slackness, they tell us. I remember what you said at a 
meeting last winter. We must learn from great men how 
to live, how to work, and how to behave, you said.” 

Old Matvei sipped his tea with satisfaction: “That’s 
a good brew! ”’ 

“It’s all very well to talk.... But do you yourself 
learn from our leaders?’’ he continued. “On the one 
hand you’re not exacting enough, and on the other you 
don’t live simply. What’s the idea of having the shipyard 
barber shave you in the office? ” 

“I see you’ve decided to repeat everything they told 
me at the shipyard conference, Matvei Dorofeyevich,”’ 
Ivan Stepanovich was beginning to resent the old man’s 
outspoken pronouncements. 

“They didn’t mention the barber at the confe- 
rence,” replied Old Matvei. ‘“‘That comes from me, that 
does. Why, it’s a well-known fact that when Vladimir 
Ilyich went into a barber’s shop once everyone there got 
up and asked him to have his turn. Did anyone ever ask 
you to call in the barber? You’d do better to wait till 
they ask you. And what do you need two shipyard cars 
for? One for yourself, the other for your wife to run 
round the shops and markets in, eh? And it’s the State 
that pays for the petrol....”’ 


“Go along with you, Matvei Dorofeyevich! ’’ inter- 
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rupted Ivan Stepanovich, becoming more and more irrl- 
tated. ‘“‘Being stingy with petrol is like saving matches. 
We’ve got plenty of petrol.” 

“Tf there’s a lot, does that mean you’ve got to waste 
it? There you go again; you don’t look at things from 
the State’s point of view. You use the shipyard’s car for 
shipyard business, and send the spare petrol to the 
villages; it'll help them to get a bigger harvest. And for 
going to the football matches, buy your own car, on 
your own money. No one’ll mind.” 

Old Matvei talked for a long time about learning 
from those who had made the Revolution, not learning 
by rote but by applying their principles in practice. He 
had many imteresting stories to tell. Perhaps those 
stories never really happened, perhaps Old Matvei made 
them up himself, but gradually Ivan Stepanovich grew 
interested and stopped being angry. 

“How did you get to know all this, Matvei Doro- 
feyevich? ”’ he asked. 

“Oh, it just came my way. The people know every- 
thing. You took offence at the Party members for 
coming down on you. Tell me, how many people criti- 
cized you at the conference? ”’ 

‘Nearly everyone who spoke. About twenty.” 

“You see—twenty! And there were probably some 
more in the hall who shouted: ‘that’s right! ’” 

‘There were.’ 

‘“‘And when they started voting in secret, what did 
the ballot say? Elected you unanimously to the Party 
Committee! Now just think what kind of people you’ve 
got around you. And value them. And don’t complain 
of ’em being down on you! It means our shipyard folk 
respect their director, and criticize him to help him cor- 
rect his shortcomings. You’re not among strangers here. 
You're one of us.” 

Old Matvei recalled the days when Ivan Stepanovich 
was just young Ivan and used to run round the shops, 
arrange Komsomol voluntary work on Saturdays—Sub- 
botntks—and speak at the meetings. Both he and Ivan 
Stepanovich were deeply touched. They parted friends. 
At the door, Ivan Stepanovich tumed round and glanced 
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at the clock. 

“It’s rather late, Matvei Dorofeyevich. And it’s rain- 
ing. What shall I do? ”’ 

Old Matvei understood the joke. 

“All right,” he answered, stroking his beard. ““Take 
the car. It’s allowed when you’re going home from 
work.”’ 

He was left alone in the warmth of the huge office. 
It was very quiet. He sat down in the director’s chair, 
read the list of telephone numbers under the glass top of 
the desk, picked up each of the telephone receivers in 
tur, blew into.them, and when he heard the dialling 
tone, put them back on the rests. He did not touch the 
“Moscow” telephone, he just studied it respectfully 
from all sides. Then he pressed a black button—in the 
empty waiting room a bell rang sharply. The director’s 
— were in order, everything was working pro- 
perly. 

Old Matvei transferred himself to the sofa and tested 
the springs—they were soft; then he thought he had 
better bring a blanket and pillow tomorrow and perhaps 
even a sheet—he could hide them here somewhere 
during the day. But it was quite comfortable as it was. 
The clock ticked, a big fly buzzed under the ceiling, 
probably one of those fat bluebottles; the water bubbl- 
ed in the hot-water pipes. 

Yes, his working life was over, finished. This was all 
he would see and hear from now on: telephones, desks, 
chairs, the clock and sleepy flies. That was all there was 
left for him to do: lie on the office sofa and wait. Wait 
for what? Bah, what thoughts were creeping into his 
head! ... Pity Ivan Stepanovich had gone. 

Old Matvei felt in need of someone to talk to. He 
glanced at the bookcase, got up and pulled the doors— 
they were locked and there was no key. Tomorrow he 
would ask for the key; books always cheered you up. He 
lay down on the sofa again. “Ouch, no going to sleep 
here, you'd soon get pins and needles. What’s the idea of 
si, a sleep on duty anyway, what are they paying me 
OT: 


He thought this and at once fell asleep, fell asleep at 
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this honoured, responsible post that not everyone could 
be entrusted with. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


I 


The sky peered drearily in at the window; Alexei 
watched the rain trickling down the glass, washing the 
last traces of summer’s dust into long streaks. He did 
not want to get up. 

But he must: at nine a magazine photographer 
would arrive, a young man, the same age as Alexei, ina 
leather zip-fastened windbreaker, with a Leica hanging 
down on his chest. 

Alexei threw off the bedclothes, pushed his feet into 
a pair of slippers and switched on the radio, then the 
electric kettle. 

To the familiar radioed commands of the instructor 
he went through his usual series of physical jerks, and 
by the time he had done them and taken a shower, the 
kettle was boiling. 

The clock showed a quarter to nine. It was time to 
lay the table. An uncongenial but necessary task. Alexei 
carelessly set out the snacks bought yesterday, not 
troubling to arrange them, spooned some jam out of a 
jar into a dish, and shoved the dish among the plates. 
But his sense of order protested. He rearranged the table 
in better fashion. In the end he achieved quite a re- 
spectable turn-out. Only one thing worried him. Should 
he put on the decanter of vodka? He didn’t like the 
stuff himself; if he did ever drink, he drank Kagor, a rich 
sweet red wine, and this he kept a close secret from his 
mates, to avoid being laughed at as a shipbuilder who 
drank “church” wine. 

But this was a different matter. The photographer 
had said it was his job to get a series of photographs of 
“a famous Stakhanovite’s day-off’’. Suppose wine was 
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the hallmark of good living? But was it not at the same 
time the sign of a limited mentality? 

For lack of a better solution, Alexei left the de- 
canter in the cupboard. 

He went over to the window. It was past nine, the 
kettle was boiling away, and there was no one in sight. 
Only on the bridge over the Veryazhka the usual rain- 
soaked youngsters were fishing hopefully for fry. 

Hardly a whiff of smoke was rising from the three 
shipyard chimneys, the motionless cranes clustered 
round the stocks like grey wading birds, seeming to gaze 
in surprise at the ships that had grown up at their feet. 

A flock of pigeons rose above the black roofs be- 
yond the Veryazhka, circling over the Zhurbins’ house. 
The previous day Alexei had visited his mother, and 
collected the tea-things that now stood on his table, as 
well as the tablecloth and the jam. His mother had 
wanted to know whom he was expecting. Alexei told 
her about the magazine photographer and the “‘famous 
Stakhanovite’s day-off’’, asking her not to mention it to 
his father or brothers. Let them see it for themselves 
when the magazine came out. ‘‘Good boy, I am glad for 
you,” said Agafya Karpovna. ‘“‘Now you’re doing well 
again. Just in time too.... Why, they had even started 
nagging you.... Work well, Alexei dear. Happiness will 
come; you’re young yet; it'll come; don’t get down- 
hearted. And don’t forget your parents.” 

“Don’t forget your parents? ’’ Why had she said 
that? Didn’t he long to go back there, to his old home 
and his family? He lived here like a hermit. No one 
except Agafya Karpovna and Tonya ever came to see 
him. At times he felt like locking the door of his flat, 
taking the keys down to the caretaker and going back to 
Anchor Street. It was a rotten end to his courtship of 
Katya and his plans for the future. He had lost Katya 
and broken away from his family.... 

Alexei became gloomy—he could not decide 
whether it was the wet weather, or the photographer’s 
being late, or the thoughts of home; most probably it 
was the memory of Katya. He sat down in the plush 
armchair that Agafya Karpovna had patched so care- 
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fully, closed his eyes and thought. His whole life passed 
through his mind. 

He recalled his school days, the games with his sis- 
ter, his apprenticeship with the old niveters, he remem- 
bered the day he received his first wages, how his 
mother had counted them with delight, and his father 
with pride. He remembered the first suit his father had 
bought him. And, of course, again the image of Katya 
rosé before his eyes. She had deceived him. Hiding away 
like that and then getting married to the club manager! 
The day Alexei had got to know about that, he had not - 
been able to keep a proper grip on his hammer. The 
next day he worked it as if he were squeezing the trigger 
of a machine gun. She’ll regret it, she’ll regret it yet, he 
had thought then. He wanted to show Katya; he wanted 
to make her realize who it was she had rejected—and 
regret it all her life. 

Volodka had not been im the least keen about the 
magazine photographer. “‘What do you do on a day- 
off? ’’’ he had chaffed. “‘I don’t see any problem in it. I 
just off to the lake and sit there till evening with my rod 
and line.’? But Alexei had decided on a programme. In 
the morning he would receive the photographer, after 
lunch he would take him to the sports ground and show 
him all kinds of tricks on the parallel and the horizontal 
bars. After dinner he would visit the library—it would be 
good to be photographed there, at a table among the 
books. Then there was the Palace of Culture in town, 
the radio, the theatre.... And after that he would appear 
on the pages of the magazine, photographed from all 
angles, famous throughout the Soviet Union; and he 
would send the magazine to Katya through the post. 

It was a good programme all right, only it looked as 
if the rain was going to spoil everything. 

Alexei fumed. In expectation of the photographer 
he had not touched any food yet and he was just about 
to pick up a caviare sandwich when the door-bell rang. 
He straightened his tie, pulled down his jacket, glancing 
in the mirror, and walked unhurriedly to open the door. 

On the threshold stood not the photographer but his 
father and Alexander Alexandrovich, both of them in 
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soaking raincoats with their hoods thrown back. 

The old men came in, took off their raincoats, 
tipped the water out of their hoods, and when they 
caught sight of the daintily laid table their faces lighted 
up with joy. 

“Look at that, Alexander,” said Ilya Matveyevich. 
‘“‘There’s a feast for you. He must have known his dad 
was coming to see him. Sit down, let’s have a tuck in. 
Oho, this is a flat, this is! You haven’t seen Alexei’s 
domain yet, have you? ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich sat down at the table. Alexander 
Alexandrovich sat down opposite him. 

‘About time for something to eat,” he said. “It’s 
getting on for dinner. But isn’t there?...’”’ His voice 
tailed away. 

“Isn’t there what, Alexander? Maybe it’s in the cup- 
board.” | 

Alexander Alexandrovich pulled open the doors of 
the cupboard as if he were at home—and found the 
decanter. Taking out the stopper, he sniffed the neck 
and unerringly determined the brand of its contents. 

“Good stuff. This’ll do.” 

The old men ate and drank, paying no particular 
attention to the owner of the flat. Alexei began to take 
offence at his father’s deliberate disregard of ceremony. 
Of course, it was his father who was to blame, not 
Alexander Alexandrovich. Alexander Alexandrovich had 
nothing to do with it. Father had brought him here, but 
why—who could tell? He had not done so without a 
purpose, that was certain—Father never did anything 
without a purpose. 

Alexei stood aside, watching grimly how fast his 
stock of sandwiches was disappearing. If the photo- 
grapher came now, there would be nothing to feed 
him on. 

“Well, Alexander,” said Ilya Matveyevich, ‘if you 
want a new flat, get yourself engaged.” 

“Why should I? I’m quite happy in my old one.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the idea,’ went on Ilya Matveyevich 
relentlessly, “the main thing’s to start up an engage- 
ment. That'll touch the hearts of the shipyard com- 
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mittee and they’ll give you a flat. And you can show 
your bride the door afterwards.” 

“Give it a rest, Father,’ Alexei burst out. ““You 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“What don’t I know? ’’ Old Zhurbin rounded on 
him. “That Katya wasn’t good enough for Your High- 
ness, is that what I don’t know? That you wouldn’t 
even look at an actress or a professor now, you're so 
high and mighty? You must think you’re a king. All 
right, then, where’s your kingdom? What have you got 
inside you, except all this la-di-da? ”’ 

“Now, Dad....”’ 

‘“‘Never mind the ‘now, Dad’! I heard yesterday in 
the shipyard committee room about the little game you 
were going to have as the famous Stakhanovite taking 
his day-off. That’s why I came. I want to see this 
famous day with my own eyes. No, Alexander,” Iya 
Matveyevich had got into his stride and began hurling 
thunderbolts at Alexander Alexandrovich as well as at 
Alexei, “don’t you go sticking out your chin at me. I’m 
giving him what he deserves, the young whipper- 
snapper. A good-for-nothing, that’s what he is! I heard 
him the other day, on the radio—‘Lecture by Alexei 
Zhurbin! ’~-What did he say? ‘I did this.... I did that. 
Modernized hammer, high-speed riveting... I, I, L...’ But 
who put you on to that hammer, Alexei? Whose advice 
did you ask about high-speed riveting? What made you 
forget Komei Pavlovich? Why didn’t you think of men- 
tioning Alexander Alexandrovich? ... Let’s have another 
drink, Alexander. It’s enough to make your throat 
run dry.” 

Ilya Matveyevich plonked his elbows on the table 
and fell silent, as if he really were depressed. 

“Well, that’s true enough,” Alexander Alexandro- 
vich agreed. “You know how the glory of the worker 
grows, Alexei. It’s not just one man, everyone takes part 
in raising it. If you’ve got eagles round you, then you’re 
an eagle. But if they’re just a lot of tomtits, you won’t 
do any high flying either. That’s one example, and 
here’s another. Take your dad.... He’s put a good few 
hundred apprentices like you on their feet. And who 
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have you ever taught anything to? Why don’t you 
speak? ”’ 

“I suppose you came here to pick me to pieces? ”’ 
Alexei answered shortly. 

“That’s right, Alexei, to pick you to pieces,” Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich nodded peacefully. “‘No one can 
tell you off as well as we can. The trade union, the 
Komsomol, the management, none of ’em. They stick 
you on a pedestal. But we old ones, we’ve seen a good 
many flights in our time. We know who’s soaring up 
steadily, and who’s just been puffed up by a gust of 
wind. Of course, a firework’s very bright while it lasts, 
but it dies down quickly. Afterwards the darkness seems 
even thicker. But big fires bum up gradually. And once 
they really get going you can’t put ’em out, they shine 
for miles around.” 

“In a year’s time there won’t be a sight or sound of 
you anywhere! ”’ interjected Ilya Matveyevich sharply. 
“Just a lot of magazines in your drawer. Go and admire 
yourself then.” 

“There’s something special about the working class, 
Alexei,’ Alexander Alexandrovich began again. “It 
marches shoulder to shoulder in the world. Think of the 
responsibility it bears! Did you know that, or not? 
You knew it, did you? Verv well. ™ our young days 
there used to be a postc. nanging in the clubs: the globe 
all bound round with chains, and a worker bashing at 
‘em with a sledgehammer, making the sparks fly. That’s 
what we live for, that’s what we’re fighting for—to strike 
the fetters off the world. And as for all these flats, 
gramophones, photographs.... There’s our photograph 
for you: with sledgehammers in our hands, bashing 
those chains! ...” 

Alexander Alexandrovich had risen to his feet and 
stood there, gnarled and resolute. For a fraction of a 
second it seemed to Alexei that the old foreman actual- 
ly held a hammer in his hands and was just about to 
bring it crashing down on the table among the plates 
and remnants of cake and ham. A formidable old man! 
He had snatched a badly wounded Hya Matveyevich out 
of the hands of five Whiteguards. And those five were 
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not all the enemies he had accounted for during the 
Civil War! 

No crockery was broken, however. 

“It’s time we went, Ilya,”’ Alexander Alexandrovich 
said in a changed, everyday voice. “We’ve had our wel- 
come, let’s go.” 

They put on their raincoats and galoshes, and start- 
ed muttering something to each other in the hall; Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich was opening the door when Ilya 
Matveyevich said: 

“As a matter of fact, Alexei, we came to congratu- 
late you. The shipyard radio broadcast today that you 
topped your October target by 420 per cent.” 

The old men poked Alexei in the ribs, and went out. 
Their talk and laughter echoed behind them from the 
stairs. 

Alexei stood watching them for a long time through 
the window. “Fine way of congratulating anyone,” he 
thought furiously. ‘‘Hitting a fellow with a sledge- 
hammer and proud of themselves. What’s got hold of 
Dad lately? ”’ 

Nothing had got hold of Ilya Matveyevich, but he 
had been on edge for the past few days. He had begun 
to feel that he lacked something, that shipyard affairs 
were being decided without him. There were meetings 
and conferences; people got up and spoke, mainly the 
engineers, those same engineers who only a short time 
before had been working for him as craftsmen and prac- 
tical students, who had learned from him and listened to 
his every word, but now, for some reason, they seemed 
to be talking over his head. Had he got duller, or had 
they got very much cleverer? But at the meetings all he 
could do was sit and keep quiet. There was simply noth- 
ing he could say. Perhaps Professor Belov had been 
right with his talk about theory being something no 
specialist could do without? 

Ilya Matveyevich rebelled indignantly at the 
thought. In his imagination he would engage the profes- 
sor in fierce argument. Again he would bring forward 
the example of Anton, who had become a big man in 
shipbuilding. But there was a hitch to that too: after all, 
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Anton had taken his degree at the institute. 

He still had Kartsev, a technologist, and Sukhoru- 
kov, the chief of the turbme shop—both old comrades 
of his—to fall back on. They were specialists all right, 
but there again, drat them, they had both taken extra- 
mural degrees at the institute, Sukhorukov before the 
war, and Kartsev about two years ago. Ilya Matveyevich 
was the only one who had not studied. That must be it, 
that was the reason why he no longer understood the 
engineers, not only the old experienced ones—even the 
youngsters! They were on to everything right away, 
while he racked his brains without getting anywhere. 

“There must be something wrong with this idea if I 
can’t get to the bottom of it,” Ilya Matveyevich would 
argue with himself. 

But even that did not console him, because he knew 
he was wrong and it was only anger made him say it. 
And then he would grow even more angry with Belov: 
“So you’re afraid your friend’s poor little son might 
become a worker, and not a scientist! ... But why, when 
you came to think of it, must his own children, the 
Zhurbins, always plane and rivet? Yes, why? ”’ 

He could find no answer to this problem, or rather, 
he had found it long ago, but it was not the one he 
wanted, At home he began to shout at Victor and Kos- 
tya: ignoramuses, loafers, chasing after high wages, but 
never looking ahead! 

Placid Victor would just shrug his shoulders, but 
Kostya knew how to answer back. 

“You’re talking rot, Dad. We needn’t chase after 
high wages if you don’t want us to. You slog away by 
yourself and we'll go off to the university with the 
greatest of pleasure. What do you think? ”’ 

Then came Alexei’s turn. Well, what about Alexei? 
It would be a real sandbank for him when they did away 
with riveting. That would mean hanging round the 
shops, changing his trade. He would drop out of the 
running, bound to; give him time and he would go as 
low as tinkering. 

Alexei’s daft notion about this day-off had been the 
last straw for Ilya Matveyevich. The great Stakhano- 
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vite! The great swelled head! 

Ilya Matveyevich had let himself go, and brought up 
everything, even Katya, but in the end he had softened. 
Topping the monthly target by 420 per cent—anybody 
must realize what that meant. Even the fiercest father 
could not remain indifferent to that. Alexei was a fine 
lad on the whole. Such lads as he had been a help, a 
great help, to the chief of the stocks sector in finishing 
the ship’s assembly up to schedule. The ship would slide 
down the ways into the water on the sixth of No- 
vember, the eve of the Revolution anniversary. 

Alexei knew nothing of what was going on inside his 
father. He watched Ilya Matveyevich and Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich as they strode down the rain-swept road, as 
they mounted the bridge and stood there for a while 
poking each other in the chest, and something like envy 
stirred within him. There were men who could never be 
knocked off the true path; everything was clear for 
them, they would find a way out of any fix. There had 
never been an occasion when Dad or Uncle Alexander 
had let their spirits fall, done anything petty or dishon- 
est, tried to show off before the others. Why had their 
visit taken such an awkward turn? Why had they not 
been able to talk in a friendly way? Why had he sat 
there, angry and silent all the time? Perhaps he and 
they had been thinking about different things? He had 
been worrying about the photographer; they had been 
excited by the five-month quota he had put into the 
shipyard’s programme in the month of October. They 
had said as much themselves. The greatness or pettiness 
of a man’s actions depends on the greatness or pettiness 
of the cause that inspires them. 

That thought made Alexei feel hot all over. He tore 
open the buttons of his tight waistcoat and almost 
ripped the tie off his neck. “So I’m acting pettily, is that 
what you think? ”? he wanted to shout after his father 
and Alexander Alexandrovich, but they had already de- 
scended from the bridge on to the straight path up to 
Anchor Street, and vanished in the bushes. At that mo- 
ment Alexei resembled the Alexander Alexandrovich 
who had just portrayed the worker with his sledge- 
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hammer. He, too, suddenly became somehow gnarled, 
wild and resolute. He, too, seemed about to bring his 
hammer crashing down among the pots and crocks 
which he had brought to the house yesterday. 

That was how the photographer, a young man in a 
zip-fastened windbreaker, found him. 

The photo session did not take place. 

‘It’s all off,” said Alexei grimly when he opened the 
door to the photographer. “Sorry! ”’ 


4 


On the night of November 6th Ilya Matveyevich was 
sitting in his office. He had returned there immediately 
after supper. At home he could not have hidden his 
growing disquiet about the launching. 

‘Number 641”, as the big ocean-going vessel was 
called in technical and official documents, was by no 
means the first big “number” that Ilya Matveyevich had 
built; but even as the eighth, it brought the same feeling 
of alarm as Ilya Matveyevich had experienced 15 years 
ago. Architects and construction superintendents are re- 
puted not to sleep for nights before the official inspec- 
tion of the buildings they have constructed. But build- 
ings “‘stay put”, and seldom do sudden forces attack 
their foundations, walls or roofs. A ship is also a many- 
storeyed building with foundations, walls and roofs; but 
it cannot be counted as “built” until it has been launched 
into a new element—not gradually, not inch by inch, but 
in one fell swoop. One moment it stands motionless on 
the stocks, a sullen hulk of lifeless metal; the next mo- 
ment it—now she! —is sliding down into the water, and 
rides the waves, light, graceful, alive. 

And in the age-long seconds of that descent the 
“architect” and the “construction superintendent” of 
the ship, if they are still young, can turn grey; and if 
they are already grey they had better watch after their 
hearts. How many dangers beset a ship on that “voyage” 
from the stocks to the water! 


To begin with, the ship may not even move—the 
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greasing on the ways may be too thick, or at a cold time 
of the year it may congeal, or the launching cradle may 
get fouled, or an insignificant scrap of metal may find 
its way under the runners. 

And even when the ship has arrived safely in the 
water the builders are still not at ease: perhaps she may 
take a list owing to faulty calculations, or spring a leak. 

No, Ilya Matveyevich had not slept during the past 
week. He had been spending fifteen hours a day on the 
ship; he could not leave her, just could not go away. 
Under Ilya Matveyevich’s supervision they had greased 
the launching ways, coating them with layers of fat and 
soft soap; under his supervision the launching cradle, 
with its stout pinewood runners, was fitted beneath the 
ship’s bottom; under his supervision they set up a whole 
array of launching appliances. 

Ilya Matveyevich examined every joint and seam of 
the outer plating, and crawled through every compart- 
ment of the interior. The other day they had carried out 
a “dress rehearsal”, stationed everybody at his post and 
tested the signal system and all the launching tackle. 

Ilya Matveyevich looked through the window. He 
saw the bright lamps under the hull of the ship, by the 
light of which the painters were at work. Painted with 
red lead, the ship’s bottom threw off fiery reflections, 
and it was like a bivouac in the forest at night. Long 
shadows danced round the campfires, vanished for a 
second in the purple flames, then turned black again— 
just like the legend of the underground kingdom. 

The telephone bell rang so suddenly and sharply 
that Ilya Matveyevich gave a start. 

His father’s voice boomed over the wire. 

‘“How’s it going, ya? Sitting it out? ”’ 

“Yes, Dad.” 

‘‘The water hasn’t risen, has it? There’s a stiff wind.” 

“The water’s where it was.” 

“Keep on, then, take it easy. The director and I have 
been having a talk. He’s sitting it out, too. He wants to 
speak to you.” 

Ilya Matveyevich talked to Ivan Stepanovich, 
also, for some reason, about the water—there was 
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nothing else to talk about, everything had been said 
long ago and only the shipbuilders’ nervous tension 
forced them again and again that night to resort to the 
telephone. 

Ilya Matveyevich had only just rung off when Zina 
entered the office. 

‘Forgive me if I’m bothering you. I can’t sleep. I 
went to bed, but could only toss and turn, so I got up 
again and came down to the shipyard. It’s rather cold 
outside, you know.” Zina shivered. ‘The grease won't 
congeal, I hope.” 

“Congeal! ’’ answered Ilya Metveyevich, displeased. 
“Why, we launch ships in winter and it doesn’t con- 

eal,” 

. “I don’t know why it is myself, but honestly I’m 
worried. I’ve never been at a launching before, it’s my 
first time. That must be why I talk about the grease, 
Ilya Matveyevich. Don’t be cross with me.” 

“I’m not cross. It’s understandable enough.” 

_ “Ilya Matveyevich,” said Zina, sitting down at the 
desk. ‘When you start laying the keel of a new ship, 
take me on the job with you. Do take me, Ilya Matveye- 
vich! You won’t be sorry, I promise you.” 

“It’s not myself I should be sorry for,’”’ Ilya Matve- 
yevich looked at her good-naturedly. “‘I’d be sorry for 
you. It’s a fierce job. You'll get the flu here ... and all 
kinds of coughs and colds.”’ 

“You’re joking, Ilya Matveyevich. But for me it’s a 
question of life and death where I work. Flu and colds, 
they’re just excuses. You simply don’t believe in me. 
You're afraid you’ll have to coddle me.” 

“I don’t deny it, I’m thinking of that, too.” 

“There you are, you see! How shall I ever become a 
good, reliable worker if you’ve all agreed not to let me 
take up any real work! I don’t suppose they ever talked 
to you about whooping cough and tonsilitis. Why 
should people take such an attitude towards me? Surely 
it isn’t just because I wear a skirt instead of trousers? I 
can wear trousers, if you like.” 

Ilya Matveyevich laughed. 


“You're a good girl, Zinaida Pavlovna. But I don’t 
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think trousers will help. You see, the point is this,’’ he 
became serious. “I’ve been at many different shipyards 
on travelling assignments, I’ve been working here a good 
quarter of a century, and never in my life have J seen a 
woman on the stocks, except at the furnaces and as 
crane-drivers ... and maybe an assistant here and there, 
or a caretaker. Is that just a matter of chance? No, it 
isn’t. You need self-control and character in our job. 
And women haven’t got much self-control or the right 
kind of character. You were talking about the grease. I 
may have been thinking about that myself, hoping it 
hasn’t congealed, but would I ever tell anybody? Why 
talk and worry other people, when we're all on edge as 
it is? Wouldn’t it be better to go and have a quiet look 
round again yourself? And if you do ask the question, 
well, do it off-hand-like, without giving it much impor- 
tance. You know: give us a light, pal, forgot my matches 
in my new jacket.” 

“T’'ll learn to control myself. I needn’t ask unneces- 
sary questions.” 

“But it isn’t only a matter of questions! What 
about making a quick decision? Or taking responsibility 
on yourself? No, you keep working in the information 
bureau, Zinaida Pavlovna. You do the job well, and it 
brings the shipyard a lot of good. Everyone’s praising 
you; no one’s got any complaints.” 

Zina stood up and straightened her shoulders. Had 
there been anyone else in Ilya Matveyevich’s place, she 
would have let fly. But ever since that first encounter, 
when she had bumped into him on the gangway and he 
had called her ‘“‘grasshopper”, Zina had cherished a deep 
feeling of gratitude. 

‘“‘Good-bye,”” she said, making rapidly for the door. 
Her heels clattered away along the pier. 

Behind the iron cupboard, where there was a “re- 
serve’’ bed for use in case any of the foremen had to 
spend the night in the office, something stirred; the bed 
creaked and from it rose Alexander Alexandrovich. 

‘‘Where did you come from, Alexander? ” asked Ilya 
Matveyevich in surprise. “‘When did you arrive? ”’ 

“I never went away. Went and had my supper in the 
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canteen and put my head down. Freshened myself up, 
see?” 

“T see. Pull the feathers out of your head. You look 
like a Red Indian.” 

“That pillow’s moulting. Well, what happened? ” No 
answer was needed to this question. And Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich wasn’t expecting one. “What did you hurt 
the girl’s feelings for? ” he added. 

“Did you hear it? ” 

“TI did. And I don’t approve. What are you all stick- 
ing at, like a pack of mules? If she wants to come to the 
stocks, let her come. She’s keen enough.... Not every- 
one’s got as much enthusiasm. The fact is, I admire that 
girl; no father and no mother, but she’s made her way. 
She’s got guts, knows how to stand up for her opinions. 
And she goes at life like a shot from a gun. You're a 
hard lot, Ilya. You don’t see into people, don’t under- 
stand them.” 

“The ideal job for you, Alexander, would be speak- 
ing in court. You’d make a first-class barrister, a real 
Plevako. He could talk, if you like! Why, they’d be 
judging a dyed-in-the-wool bandit and Plevako would 
get him off, paint him up to be a mere lamb, the wrong- 
ed victim of injustice.” 

“Go on, talk away! ” 

Alexander Alexandrovich said this without any 
desire to stop Ilya Matveyevich’s flow of eloquence—it 
was just a remark. He knew there were many people at 
the shipyard that night, all of them awake, all of them 
diverting their thoughts from the ship with side-talk, 
Just as soldiers seldom discuss the battle that is in the 
offing. 

Talk was going on not only in the office on the pier; 
there was a crowd in the design office, where someone 
was describing his first trip in an aeroplane. They were 
laughing. Engineers and foremen had assembled at the 
chief mechanic’s. Two of them were playing chess, the 
rest were interfering with comments and advice. In an- 
other office there was a meeting of gatekeepers and fire- 
men discussing the cultivation of home-grown tobacco; 
each speaker at the meeting spoke highly of the trea- 
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sures in his own particular “‘factory”, luxurious titles 
were bandied about: “Samson”, ‘“Turkish’’, “‘Pearl of 
Crimea’’, although the air smelt strongly of very ordi- 
nary fisherman’s makhorka. 

There were also people in the director’s office. Be- 
sides Ivan Stepanovich and Old Matvei there was the 
chief designer, the chief engineer, the Party Organizer, 
and the chairman of the trade-union committee. 

“This waiting is enough to drive you to ‘Prefe- 
rence’,’”’ said Ivan Stepanovich, when the clock struck 
four. “I once travelled to Vladivostok in the same com- 
partment with some ’Preference’ friends. They didn’t 
even notice the nine thousand kilometres go by, but 
they did me in.” 

_ “T can’t get the hang: of that game,” observed 
Kornei Pavlovich. “The number of times people have 
tried to teach me.” 

Old Matvei entered the conversation. ‘“‘They used to 
go in for that in my sea-going days. I used to be serving 
in the Slava at that time. During the German war. We 
were lying off Revel. The captain, he was a first-rate 
player, he was. One evening the admiral comes aboard, 
so they call in two of the senior officers and down they 
sit at a green table, playing away. First one starts; ‘pass’ 
he says; then another one, ‘pass’; then the admiral, 
‘pass’. Then somebody else shouts: ‘Pass, ass! ’ The ad- 
miral, he goes blue in the face. ‘What’s that? Who said 
that?’ ‘It was the parrot, Your Excellency,’ our captain 
explains. ‘There she is.’ ‘Well, then, what the devil does 
she mean by it? I can’t stand being interfered with. 
Even by birds.’” 

“You were in the Slava then?” inquired Zhukov. 
‘‘A battleship, wasn’t she? A famous ship! ”’ 

“Nowadays they’d call her a battleship, I suppose. 
We used to call her a dreadnought in my day. A famous 
ship all right. How many battles we fought in her! ... 
And what battles! ... I remember back in 715 the enemy 
wanted to force the Gulf of Riga. They sent along about 
eight dreadnoughts and as many cruisers. And mine- 
layers and mine-sweepers.... And we had, believe me, 
four gunboats, four submarines, a few mine-layers and 
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only one big ship and that was us—the Slava. Well, what 
do you think happened, Comrade Zhukov? The enemy 
starts raking us with all his guns, their mine-sweepers go 
into action and we let ’em have it. Our mines do some 
work. One mine-sweeper is blown up. The same thing 
happens to a cruiser, and then another mine-sweeper.... 
Our seaplanes joined the fray. We on the Slava buckled 
into it, and that whopper of a squadron took to its 
heels.” 

“Yes, I read about that,’’ Zhukov nodded. “It was a 
fine piece of work.” 

“And a month later, m August,’ Old Matvei re- 
sumed, “‘they again pushed their noses into the gulf. 
This time they must have had more than a hundred 
ships. They began sweeping the mines first thing in the 
morning, At midday we arrived in the Slava and then 
what did we think of, Comrade Zhukov! ... So as to 
increase our gun range, we opened the starboard cocks 
and gave the ship a list, and that increased the guns’ 
elevation. Ours were twelve-inch guns—our gun crews, 
real eagles they were! Then we opened fire! Every 
shell a hit! And once again we defended the gulf. And 
won the battle.” 

“And when did the Russian fleet ever lose a sea 
battle! ” grunted Gorbunov, stroking his moustache. 

_“Tsushima....” said one of the engineers in a hushed 
voice, 

“Tsushima? ” answered Ivan Stepanovich. ‘‘Tsu- 
shima was a different matter. The autocracy lost that 
battle, not the people. In the 250 years since the time of 
Peter the Great we’ve only lost one sea battle, and won 
twenty-four! Twenty-four of the biggest battles in 
naval history. Twenty-four to one! ” 

Zhukov glanced at the model of a new fighting ship 
which had recently appeared in the director’s office. 
Ivan Stepanovich had received it as a present from a 
comrade at his old institute, now chief constructor at 
one of the leading shipyards in the country. A glass case 
had not yet been made for the model. Shining with 
fresh varnish, the ship stood on a special table alongside 
the models of icebreakers, timber carriers and refrige- 
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rator ships. Among them it was an eagle among pheas- 
ants and swans. The others were simply handsome, but 
she was handsome and powerful at the same time. Zhu- 
kov got up and began pacing about the room. “All very 
fine, but we should never forget any of our defeats, not 
even the smallest of them. So that they are never repeat- 
eds 

“I agree with you there,” Ivan Stepanovich also be- 
gan to examine the model of the ship intently. 

It was still long till morning. 

In the director’s office, in the shipyard pass office 
and in the little office on the pier all the clocks stood at 
five. Ahead lay long hours of waiting. Dunyasha’s son, 
perhaps, had been born amid less agony than the young- 
est son of the shipyard—a ship for the northern seas. 
Then, only Dunyasha had suffered, only one family had 
worried and waited—not hundreds. 

“What about a drop for old times’ sake, Alexan- 
der?” Ilya Matveyevich suggested when the hands of 
the wall clock were approaching half past seven. ‘‘Just 
to keep our courage up. I’ve got a flask stowed away in 
the cupboard.” 

“Not for me,” replied Alexander Alexandrovich ab- 
sent-mindedly. “Drink some yourself. I think I’ll go for 
a walk. It’s better in the fresh air.” 

But Ilya Matveyevich did not want to drink either. 
He, too, picked up his old cap off the table. 


CHAPTER NINE 


I 


When Ilya Matveyevich returned to work after the 
holiday, the concrete bed of the stocks was littered with 
dismantled keel blocks, stays, scaffolding tubes and 
joints, boards, lengths of rope and steel hawsers, and to 
ais Matveyevich it seemed dead and unbelievably deso- 
ate. 
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It was like that after every launching. For months, 
sometimes for years Ilya Matveyevich would come to a 
ship day after day, get used to it, almost become a part 
of it, and never, while the hull was being built, would he 
think of the inevitable parting he must make with his 
charge. But when the time came, despite all the cere- 
mony, all the rejoicings, both in the shipyard and in the 
family, it was still a parting. Unlike tractors and cars 
which pass in their scores and hundreds through the 
hands of fitters and craftsmen every day, leaving no 
memories, a ship has a personality. When you see the 
number of a car that was once made at your works, 
perhaps you can say to yourself: yes, we turned that 
one out in such and such a year.... But a ship! You will 
recognize her ten, twenty, thirty years later, without 
any name or number; you will greet her as an old friend 
and she will make you think not only of herself, but of 
all those with whom you built her, of the days when 
you built her, of your comrades, of your relatives, of 
everything that happened in those days. 

Usually after a ship had been launched Ilya Matveye- 
vich had no time to do much thinking—certainly not 
gloomy thinking. There was the job of bringing order 
out of the chaos on the stocks and starting at once on 
the plans for laying the keel of a new ship. They would 
start marking out the position of the new hull: again 
keel blocks, again declivity boards and plumb levels; 
again they would lay the plates of the flat keel; Ilya 
Matveyevich always laid the first plate himself. 

When the keel had been laid everything would begin 
all over again.... The whir of cranes, the drum of ham- 
mers, the hiss and crackle of electric welding, the shouts 
of the crane-signallers to the handlers of the loads— 
shouts which, of course, the crane-drivers themselves 
never heard, being guided by the waves of the signallers’ 
tarpaulin- gloved hands. 

Ilya Matveyevich would be called now to stern, now 
to bows, and thumbed blueprints would be spread out 
before him.... Who had not jabbed his forefinger on the 
blue paper of these working drawings! —team-leaders, 
foremen, designers and the director himself, who in- 
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sisted on a switch-over to the next job without finishing 
the plating, to which Alexander Alexandrovich replied 
with the same energy of gesture as the director himself: 
‘“‘Where’s that get you? It’s no good sewing the peak on 
before you’ve made the cap.” Ilya Matveyevich had to 
answer questions, take urgent action, smooth out dis- 
putes. Someone wants new overalls; someone else tells 
him he is wanted at Party headquarters, in the director’s 
office, at the stores, in the hull shop; people from the 
shipyard committee come to see him about quotas and 
pay rates; welders throw pieces of electrode down on his 
table and curse the electrode laboratory; a riveter brings 
in his heater girl, exclaiming indignantly: “What can you 
do with her? She will keep on overheating the rivets! ”’ 
The freckled, snub-nosed girl stands behind her team- 
leader, a picture of dismay. Clearly she could not keep 
her mind off yesterday evening and some Vasya or 
Petya or other, and before she knew where she was the 
rivets were overheated. 

Ilya Matveyevich had to deal with them all, and the 
ship’s growth must not cease for an hour or even for a 
minute. The day was gone before he knew it.... 

This time, however, everything was different. As 
usual after the launching, they were sorting out the keel 
blocks and scaffolding; as usual they were clearing the 
grease off the ways with iron scrapers. But no one had 
brought any drawings for laying the keel of the new 
ship, and it looked as if it would be some time before 
they did. How would they lay the keel, where would 
they lay it? And when would that be? Judging from 
the plan, instead of thousands and thousands of steel 
parts, Ilya Matveyevich would receive a hundred and 
thirty-eight huge prefabricated sections which had pre- 
viously been completed as units in the shops. Rack your 
brains to find out what you were going to do with 
them! 

Low-hanging clouds crept in from the sea like mist, 
bringing with them a steady, silent drizzle. Sparkling, 
frost-like raindrops gathered on Ilya Matveyevich’s shag- 
gy eyebrows or rolled down off his cap inside his collar. 
What about going into the office? But what was there 
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to do there? Everything had been done. Ilya Matveye- 
vich turned round and looked in the direction of the 
fitting-out basin—there was his ship, moored by the 
quayside. It was in other hands now. All Ilya Matveye- 
vich had to do was to send them a main mast. The 
welders had made a mess of it. Well, they would weld 
another one and send it along. A mast was nothing. 

Ilya Matveyevich pulled a handkerchief out of his 
pocket, wiped the rain from his face and started rolling 
a ‘‘dog’s leg’’, as they called it. There were moments in 
his life when he could not get a proper smoke out of 
‘‘tailor-made”’ cigarettes and had to fall back on ma- 
khorka in a twist of paper with a bend at the mouthpiece. 

“What’s up, Dad! Got the blues? ”’ said a cheerful 
voice behind him. 

Anton and Zina were walking along the stocks, both 
of them dressed in long oilskin coats. 

“What makes you think that? ’’ answered Ilya Mat- 
veyevich, running his tongue over the cigarette paper. 

“Well, you’ve just seen her off....’’ Anton nodded in 
the direction his father had been looking. 

“I saw you off once, too,” replied Ilya Matveyevich 
after a pause. ‘‘Seeing someone off doesn’t mean you’ve 
seen the last of him. Well, what’s the news from over 
there?” he changed the subject. “Is the job moving? ”’ 

“Slowly, Dad. Winter’s going to be a problem.” 

“That’s true. It’s harder to build in winter.” Again 
he paused and gave a short laugh. “So it’s not me, it’s 
you who has got the blues. Winter! ... And that scares 
you? Why, when we were rebuilding the shipyard after 
the Civil War it was winter and 40 below zero. We had 
to break the earth with picks, and scrape it up with our 
bare hands. The bricks used to freeze to our fingers, and 
they went into those walls with flesh and blood on 
"em.”’ 

“Times have changed, Dad. You couldn’t scrape out 
the Volga-Don Canal with your bare hands.” 

“We'd do that too, if we had to.” Puffing out clouds 
of tobacco smoke, Ilya Matveyevich glanced at Zina. He 
was expecting her to start arguing as well. Young people 
always stand by each other. 
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And indeed Zina did have something to say, but it 
was not at all what he had expected. 

“Ilya Matveyevich,” she said, pushing her wet hair 
under her oilskin hood, “‘you should tell us about those 
times one day. It’s so interesting. We only read about 
them in books. And Anton Ilyich is wrong. Times have 
changed, of course. But have people changed? Surely 
they aren’t afraid of difficulties, and if we did have to 
do that....” 

“No, he’s night! ” Ilya Matveyevich was suddenly 
almost shouting. “Your Anton Ilyich is nght! No one 
nowadays is going to get his hands frozen to the bricks 
and scrape the earth with his fingernails. They’ll get 
machines to do that, Zinaida Pavlovna. People aren’t 
afraid of difficulties, but the difficulties are different 
now.” 

Alexander Alexandrovich came up, stopped behind 
Ilya Matveyevich, wiped his wet glasses and asked: 

“For example, Ilya? ...” 

“For example? Wait a bit, you'll find out yourself.” 

Ilya Matveyevich threw his cigarette-end down in a 
puddle and with rustling strides walked away from the 
stocks. He thought of the young engineers, his son 
Anton and Zinaida Pavlovna. It was surprising how 
easily they reached agreement, how the merest hint was 
enough for them to understand each other. Everything 
was simple for them. Winter has its difficulties, God 
knows, but the greatest difficulties, those which lie in- 
side a man, mean nothing to them. 

Ilya Matveyevich’s mind turned bitterly to the day 
of the launching, or rather—the evening of that day. It 
had been a miserable evening. 

At first, things seemed to be going all right. The 
whole family, except for Lidia, who had a cold, had 
come to the shipyard—that was a long-standing tradi- 
tion. When they returned home the table was laid. Aga- 
fya Karpovna had hurried home early to warm up the 
food and lay the table. When the others arrived she 
greeted them worriedly. 

““What’s come over our Lidia?” she exclaimed. 
‘When I got home the bed was empty. But I suppose 
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you couldn’t expect her to lie in bed with such an event 
taking place! She must have forgotten about that cold 
of hers.” 

While Ilya Matveyevich, Kostya and Alexei were 
washing, while Anton, Dunyasha, Tonya and Victor 
were changing into dry clothes, more people arrived. 
Vasili Matveyevich and Maria Gavrilovna bustled in. Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich knocked on the window: 
‘“‘Haven’t you got any room for me? ”’ He was not alone 
either; he had met Auntie Natalya on the porch and 
they came in together. 

“IT was just going past and I smelt the smell of pies,” 
began Auntie Natalya archly. “I just couldn’t resist the 
temptation. What about a bite of something tasty and a 
dance with the youngsters, I said to myself.” 

“Get on with you! ”’ answered Ilya Matveyevich. 
“‘There won’t be any pies today, and as for youngsters 
.. maybe you were thinking of Alexander Alexandro- 
vich? You’re counting on a glass of something, I 
know you.” 

“Well, what if I am. A glass of something wouldn’t 
do me any harm on a cold day like this.” 

“That’s right,” Alexander Alexandrovich chimed in. 
‘We ought to celebrate the occasion.” 

“Hush, man! ” said Agafya Karpovna as she came in 
from the kitchen with a dish of sandwiches. ‘‘You’ve 
been at it already, I can see....”’ 

“How could I? I’ve been on the job. You can’t 
drink on the job; discipline doesn’t allow it.”’ 

“Well, you old rascal, your breath doesn’t smell 
much of discipline to me,” insisted Agafya Karpovna. 

‘Anyhow, Agafya, I’ve got reason to go off the rails. 
And you’re the one to blame, giving birth to such a 
young tornado,’ Alexander Alexandrovich nodded at 
Anton. ‘‘Everything’s upside down these days. Well, 
Anton Ilyich, where do you say I ought to go? Yes, it’s 
you I’m asking. Come on, answer up! ” 

“"Nowhere, Uncle Alexander. Stay on the stocks. We 
shan’t be doing away with them.” ~ 

“No, I’m chucking everything, I’m going away from 
here! Up north or down South.” 
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“You'll only find the same thing. There isn’t a place 
in the country that’s moving backwards. We’re going 
ahead everywhere.”’ 

They sat down to table. 

“But what’s happened to Lidia? ”’ said Agafya Kar- 
povna, glancing at Victor. There was alarm in her voice. 

Victor did not reply. He spiked a pickled mushroom 
on his fork, dropped it and brought the empty fork to 
his mouth. Agafya Karpovna sighed. From that moment 
things began to go wrong. 

“Drat the woman! ” said Ilya Matveyevich. “Either 
she’s mooning at home all day, or she’s darting off as if 
she’d broken loose from a chain. That kind needs teach- 
ing. The old style of teaching! ’’ 

“Listen to the old terror! ” laughed Natalya Kar- 
povna. ““The way to a wife’s heart is with kindness and 
attention.” 

“With a big stick! ”’ 

“You won’t get far with that,” Maria Gavrilovna, a 
big buxom woman with angry eyes, supported Natalya 
Karpovna. “My father beat my mother every day, but 
she didn’t alter. She was afraid to contradict him but 
she had her own way on the quiet.” 

“Your father was a kulak,” said Ilya Matveyevich 
without looking at Maria Gavrilovna. ‘That was why he 
believed in the big stick.”’ 

“But you say yourself...” 

“I do! And you just try to understand what | 
say! 99 - 

Anton made an attempt to steer the conversation 
out of danger, but failed. There was a noticeable dam- 
pening of everyone’s mood. Lidia, of course, was to 
blame. She did not return home. 

Towards midnight Victor went to look for her. 
Kostya and Alexei went with him. Tonya ran round to 
the neighbours. Vasili sa a suggested notifying 
the authorities. 

“What! ” Ilya hisivevevich burst out angrily. “Have 
the militia searching for a Zhurbin? ”’ 

“But suppose she’s had an accident? That can hap- 
pen—even to a Zhurbin.” 
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They did not find Lidia. The family passed a sleep- 
less night and the holiday was a miserable failure. Every- 
one waited anxiously for her to return.... Still she did 
not return. No one who was asked had seen her any- 
where.... 

And then—there she was, sitting at her desk in the 
polyclinic as if nothing had happened. I won’t go home, 
she said, so you needn’t ask me. The disgrace and shame 
of it! What had come between her and Victor? ... 

How puzzling life was, thought ya Matveyevich. 
Work’s the thing! What’s to stop people from taking 
life m both hands, from moving mountains? But look 
round for a moment—not everyone found it that way. 
Who or what was hindering them? Try to sort out the 
mess between Lidia and Victor, for instance! Did that 
mess hinder them from living a full life? It did. And 
there it was—one of the “difficulties inside people”. 
There are plenty others. Take, for instance, a lazy good- 
for-nothing. What makes him so? Or take another man 
who works well but is not much interested in the 
common cause—just out for high wages, and once 
he gets them he just sits at home in his pyjamas and 
slippers, letting everything pass. They said these things 
were remnants of capitalism; they would vanish; there 
were not many of them left. But even so.... What 
about losing your head in face of difficulties, in face 
of responsibilities? ... Where did that come from? A 
man ought to set about life with his sleeves rolled up! 

Ilya Matveyevich reached his little office on the 
jetty, threw down his raincoat and cap on the bench 
outside, and, unconsciously ‘‘suiting the action to the 
word’’, rolled the sleeves of his tunic. It was still raining. 
He began washing his hands. 


2 


A tall padded door opened noiselessly. Kovalyov, 
the Secretary of the Regional Party Committee, met the 
representatives of the shipyard on the doorstep of his 
office. He invited them in but made no attempt to shake 
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hands, merely displaying his hands with his fingers wide 
apart: they were as greasy as those of a garage mechanic. 

‘“‘Come in, comrades, come in! ”’ Kovalyov repeated 
several times. “Find yourselves seats. I shan’t be a mi- 
nute...”’ and he went out. 

Ivan Stepanovich, holding his brief case on his 
knees, at once sat down in an armchair near a long 
conference table covered in green baize. On the table 
stood three black ash trays and two carafes of water. 
Gorbunov also sat down, though less resolutely than 
Ivan Stepanovich, and poured himself out a glass of 
water. Zhukov went over to one of the windows which 
had a view across the town. Anton and the other engi- 
neers, who were there for the first time, took a look 
round the office. 

Sometimes the offices of R.P.C. secretaries are 
crowded with models of all the basic goods turned out 
‘by the enterprises of the region. Knowing the industry 
of his home town and the surrounding country, Anton 
might have expected to find in Kovalyov’s office models 
of four-axle railway trucks, tip-lorries, excavators, 
cranes, motorcar tyres, agricultural machinery, high- 
tension insulators, and various other instruments and 
appliances. But instead of all this, there was a small 
shining model of a diesel-powered passenger-carrying 
freighter of the type the shipyard used to build before 
the war, while on a little table near the window, on a 
thick sheet of unbreakable glass, lay the parts of a preci- 
sion gauge of unusual design. The office was large and 
rather bare, and any noise resounded loudly in it. The 
engineers spoke almost in whispers. 

Kovalyov returned with a towel over his shoulder. 
He went up to the table where the parts were lying, and, 
as he wiped his hands energetically, said with cheerful 
perplexity: 

“You know, comrades, the skilled craftsmen of our 
country are absolutely incomprehensible people. Take 
this little instrument here ... it’s a very exact oul-pressure 
gauge ... essential in the building of internal combustion 
engines. Can the craftsmen make it? Of course they 
can—by hand. But we still can’t mass-produce it.”’ 
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“What’s the difficulty? ’’ asked Kornei Pavlovich, 
coming up to the table. 

“The difficulty? The difficulty is that this little pis- 
tonhas to be lapped to fit the cylinder with such a small 
tolerance that it won’t even let paraffin through, let 
alone oil, when tested at a pressure of ten atmospheres.” 

“Hum! ” said Kornei Pavlovich. “That’s a tough 

one.” 
“Yes! And at one of the clock factories we’ve 
found craftsmen—actually there are only two of them at 
the moment—who can achieve the necessary precision; 
what’s more, they judge the precision of the cylinder 
and piston surfaces ... you won’t believe it...’’ Kovalyov 
glanced round smilingly. “I’m sure you'll never believe 
it. They judge it ... with their fingers! ”’ 

He hung the towel in a cupboard and again invited 
everyone to find seats round the baize-covered table. 
“Well, comrades, let’s hear it,’ he said. ““What’s the 
problem? ” 

“The thing we’ve come to see you about is this, 
Dmitri Dmitrievich.” Ivan Stepanovich pulled a large 
map of the USSR out of his brief case and spread it out 
on the table. The engineers helped him to smooth out 
the folds in the stiff, buckram-backed paper. ‘“‘See these 
arrows, circles, squares drawn here? ... Looks like the 
plan of a forthcoming battle, doesn’t it? Well, a month 
ago, in this very office, at a meeting of the regional 
committee, we were given the job of reconstructing the 
shops, of building serial production lines according to an 
exact schedule. Besides this, we were given instructions 
to time the work of the shipyard so that the day the 
production line goes into action coincides with the day 
of laying the ship’s keel and thus starts a regular output 
of ships. We have worked out all the measures needed to 
put the decisions of the regional committee into effect. 
We've thought over the job and discussed it in the shops. 
But now we are faced with a battle on another front. 
Now we’ve got to fight the supply factories. There is 
something you can help us with, Dmitri Dmitrievich.” 

“Let’s hear it.”’ 


“Well, the regional committee knows as well as we 
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do that our production depends largely, very largely, on 
our suppliers. The Novo-Kramatorsk Works, Elektrostal, 
Uralmash.”” At every name he drew a line with his finger 
across the map from the Lada to the Donbas, to the 
Moscow Region, to the Urals, to Petrozavodsk, to Tash- 
kent, to Dniepropetrovsk and many other towns and 
regions of the country, saying: “‘Here we get our big 
castings. There, special steels. Here we get turbine blades 
. electrical equipment ... telephone exchanges ... Kare- 
lian birch ... non-ferrous metals ... beech ... tubing.” 

Had a stranger heard Ivan Stepanovich’s explana- 
tions, he might have thought that all the towns of the 
Soviet Union, all its plants, factories and enterprises, big 
and small, were engaged in supplying materials for ships 
which were being built somewhere on the Lada. And he 
would not have been far from the truth. On the Lada 
they received nickel from the Kola Peninsula, copper 
from the Balkhash region, jute from Central Asia, all 
kinds of instruments from Leningrad.... There was hard- 
ly a corner of the country where some work was not 
done for the ships built on the Lada. 

‘In the past,” said Ivan Stepanovich, “we could put 
up with the fact that some deliveries were delayed for a 
month or two, but now, when the shipyard is going over 
to prefabrication and serial production, a delay of a 
month, a week, even a day will cause a hold-up in our 
work and affect the rhythm of production throughout 
the shipyard. We want our regional committee to get in 
touch with other regional committees and to deal with 
the question....”’ 

“Ivan Stepanovich,”’ Kovalyov interrupted him, “I 
think other regional committees will deal with that 
question without us. After all, we don’t wait for special 
letters before we demand strict fulfilment of plan from 
the enterprises in this region. We are not the only Party 
organization that has an interest in seeing that State 
plans are fulfilled; every Party organization has that 
interest. Not only an interest—it’s the responsibility of 
Ps such organizations to see that State plans are ful- 

illed.”” 

“That may be...’ Ivan Stepanovich still hesitated 
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over his heavily marked map. “But there’s no harm in 
reminding people of your existence.”’ 

“Of course, comrades, we can write letters to all the 
Party organizations in the regions where you have sup- 
pliers—we shall, in fact, write them. But that’s not the 
main point. The main point is not a thousand miles 
away. It’s much nearer. It’s here, at our shipyard. Let us 
suppose you have gone over to prefabrication.... That 
means that electric welding will replace riveting right 
across the board. Have you taken the trouble to see to it 
that your riveters aren’t left without work, without a 
trade? Have you made sure that your electric welders 
are sufficiently qualified? And that you have enough of 
them? Do they know automatic welding well? Are the 
foremen properly qualified? ” 

Kovalyov glanced expectantly from one to another 
of his visitors. No one spoke, all of them were consider- 
ing the skills of the shipyard personnel. 

‘When I studied the plan for the reconstruction of 
the shipyard,” Kovalyov resumed, ‘“‘do you know what 
struck me? Outwardly the changes that are to take 
place do not seem very significant. A shop here and 
there to be extended or moved, another one to be 
built... On the face of it nothing fundamental. But 
that’s a mistaken opinion. The changes will be enor- 
mous, and not so much on the outside as in the very 
heart of the shipyard. There may be big surprises. You 
must foresee them so that you can direct the whole 
body of the workers to overcoming the obstacles and 
difficulties that are bound to arise. The regional com- 
mittee doesn’t doubt that you know how to look 
ahead—you’ve already foreseen the possibility of trouble 
with your suppliers. And you’re quite right. But the case 
of the electric welders and the riveters—and you haven't 
far to go to find dozens of similar cases—shows that we 
have things in our own house that need thinking about.” 

Ivan Stepanovich took advantage of a pause. 

‘About personnel, Dmitri Dmitrievich,” he said. 
“You mentioned skilled craftsmen....”” He pointed in the 
direction of the table on which the precision gauge lay. 
“Haven’t we got craftsmen like that at our shipyard? 
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Why, you'll find them in every shop, in every sector....”’ 

“Sorry! I must interrupt you! ”’ Kovalyov lifted his 
hand as if to stop Ivan Stepanovich. “I know what 
you’re going to say. And I know your skilled craftsmen. 
But we have got to look after them.” He paused for a 
second, then asked suddenly: ‘‘Have any of you ever 
been inside Paul’s Palace near Leningrad, comrades? 
You have, Kornei Pavlovich? Do you remember the two 
bronze lanterns hanging there, in a small octagonal hall? 
They look as if they were made of lace instead of metal. 
There’s no difference between them. But one was made 
in Paris and presented to the Russian emperor by the 
French king, while the second was made to match by 
Russian serf craftsmen; and the Russian craftsmen said: 
if we did not have to keep to the foreign model we 
would fix up something even more beautiful. And they 
actually did ‘fix up’ wonderful metal flowers, the stems 
of which were covered with tiny tendrils, so fine you 
could only compare them to the nails in the shoes with 
which Levsha of Tula shoed the life-size model of a flea 
made by an English craftsman. In Leskov’s story, you 
remember? But—and please note the ‘but’—such work 
took months and years. I delight in the skill of the 
wizards of our clock factory.”’ Kovalyov in his turn 
made a gesture in the direction of the table where the 
instrument parts were laying. ‘‘However, there are three 
research institutes and two factories working to find a 
way of making an instrument like that, not in ninety-six 
hours, the time that one took, but in an hour or an hour 
and a half, which is what our car industry requires. And 
to be quite frank, I’ve been on the job three days my- 
self. I used to be a precision worker too.” 

Kovalyov smiled. In a second he was serious again. 

‘“What do these wizards do? ”’ he went on. “‘They sit 
for hour after hour polishing away with the very finest 
polishing wheels. Before they start work they take the 
temperature of their own fingers. If their fingers are too 
cold or too hot, the metal will either contract or 
expand. All kinds of magic like that! But what we need 
is to be able to make these instruments by fully mecha- 
nized processes. The most difficult thing is not the ac- 
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tual making, but the measuring. We are doing our best 
to find a measuring instrument that is not influenced by 
changes in temperature.” 

While Kovalyov was talking, Zhukov had been writ- 
ing something in his notebook. When Kovalyov stopped, 
he said: 

“You're quite right. It’s very important for us today 
what we do. But it’s no less tmportant how we do it. 
And tomorrow that will be the chief demand in indust- 
ry. There have been other periods in history when peo- 
ple carried out gigantic feats of construction. The pyra- 
mid of.Cheops, for example. How many decades did 
that take to build! You haven’t far to go either. St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral in St. Petersburg took 40 years to 
build. But when were the foundations of Moscow Uni- 
versity laid? About three years ago I was on the Lenin 
Hills and could see only excavators and tip-lorries there. 
And today that building, twice as high as St. Isaac’s, is 
finished. Or take the fourth section of the Moscow 
Metro....” 

Zhukov quoted one example after another. He had a 
huge stock of such examples to illustrate labour done in 
the new way, in the communist way. 

Anton sat and listened with interest. He was think- 
ing how the whole plan for the reconstruction of the 
shipyard reflected the desire to give the labour of the 
ship-builders a new productivity more in tune with the 
age of the great construction projects of communism. 
Kovalyov and Zhukov were right—the workers, foremen 
and engineers must be skilfully prepared for the transi- 
tion to a new, higher level of labour organization and 
productivity. 

“Yes,” he heard Kovalyov saying, ‘‘we must look 
after our skilled craftsmen, and mind you do look after 
them, comrades! But you must also train new craifts- 
men—masters of communist labour.”’ 

Kovalyov got up, went to his desk, rummaged 
among some files and brought out a photograph. The 
photograph was of a rose. The flower looked as if it had 
only just been picked: the delicate fresh petals, the fine 
sharp points of the thorns, the downy stems, the veined 
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leaves seemed still to retain the freshness of sparkling 
morning dew. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?’’ asked Kovalyov when the 
photograph had been passed round. _ 

“Wonderful! ’’ replied Kornei Pavlovich. “Precision 
casting. A rose of steel. Last year I saw the original at 
one of the Urals steel works.”’ 

“Ti’s as good as those ‘lace’ lanterns,” Kovalyov 
went on, “and the bronze or iron flowers of the serf 
craftsmen. But the rose didn’t take months to make; it 
took only seconds, and it wasn’t made by craftsmen but 
by our machinery. That is how we must build ships. 
Technology must decide the job, technology developed 
to a fine art. That is the age we live in! ”’ 


§ 


People who are taken up with their profession, and 
have devoted many years of their life to it, very often 
look at everything round them from the standpoint of 
that profession. 

It could not be said of Victor Zhurbin that he did 
not notice the stern beauty of the ancient pines stretch- 
ing in mighty colonnades along the shore of the bay; 
that he did not hear the merry rustle of young birch and 
oak m the part across the Veryazhka, that he never 
admired the larches and the ash trees in the streets of 
the town, nor stopped before the cedars outside the 
History Museum. But when he looked at the denizens of 
the taiga, brought to the Lada about 20 years ago, their 
straight trunks, and the long needles bunched together 
making the dark crowns of the cedars appear tousled 
and spiky, he would see something else, something hid- 
den from the eyes of those outside his calling. The 
trunks, the rough bark beaded with transparent drops of 
resin, the intertwining branches—they were to him only 
the exterior of a tree; he was more interested in its 
“soul”, The cedar is powerful and handsome, the king 
of the taiga; but Victor preferred the “humble old wo- 
man’’—the pear tree—to this handsome fellow. Behind 
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the striking out-show of the cedar we do not see that its 
yellowish wood is softer than that of the larch or even 
the ordinary pine, that it takes a poor polish, while the 
pear, with her pale pink wood, surpasses even the oak in 
hardness, polishes like a mirror, does not warp from the 
damp, and is nearly as solid as lignum vitae—the heaviest 
and toughest tree in the world. 

Victor would see nght into the “souls” of the birch, 
the hornbeam, the alder, the plane, the fir. How many 
dark spots there are in these “‘souls’”! There lie hidden 
warp, and crack, and cross-grain, and rot, and the dark 
blue of fungus, and knots. Every one of these flaws has 
many variations. There are horny knots that fall out and 
leave a neatly-gouged hole, loose knots with white dust 
round their edges (our beloved birch tree suffers from 
these); tobacco knots that crumble into powder, branch 
knots that rot and infect all the wood round them. Rot 
is‘the most dangerous of all flaws. But cross-grain is bad 
too. Sometimes you hack away at a log, it doesn’t seem 
very thick, but there is no splitting it. In cross-grain the 
fibres of the wood run up the trunk like a spiral stair- 
case. A cross-grain board is no use for deck-planking, or 
for gangways and doors, or fumiture. Knaggy grain is a 
different matter. It is also a flaw—in this case the grain 
runs in waves—but for walnut, for karagach or birch this 
flaw suddenly becomes a very valuable asset: knaggy 
grain gives the wood a beautiful design; polish it and 
you get a pattern that multiplies its value. 

Victor had been a cabinet-maker before he began 
work on pattern-making and model-making. He had 
gone over to this work during the war, when naval ves- 
sels used to come to the shipyard for repairs. In those 
days it was not the finish of the cabins and the saloons 
that mattered but the speed of repair work. Often, in- 
stead of making drawings they would make pattems on 
the spot, in order to shorten the ship’s stay in dock and 
get it to sea again. It was then that Victor had turned to 
pattern-making, taken a fancy to the job and lost his 
desire to return to the fittings, chairs, and panels of the 
saloons. Previously, he had known the ship only on its 
outward, decorative side; when he became a pattern- 
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maker he learned about the ship’s organism, the working 
side, as Victor himself called it. Often he would make 
models of the kind of equipment and mechanisms which 
the designer had drawn only in general outline, leaving 
the exact measurements to be determined on the spot. 
Together with the constructors Victor would climb into 
the hold, into the engine room, and down the propeller 
shaft, mto the dark ravines and caves of the ship the 
existence of which was unknown even to some of the 
sailors, let alone land-lubbers. And many were the 
unique parts that the shipyard made not from drawings 
but from Victor’s models. 

The machine he had invented helped him to work 
far more efficiently. He was no longer obliged to go 
backwards and forwards from the ship to the workshop 
several times a day. Thanks to Zhukov’s advice and 
having some of the parts cast not in steel but in alumi- 
nium alloy, it was even easier than he had planned to 
take the lathe with him, set it up wherever he liked and 
make all the necessary changes in the pattern or model 
there and then. It was a complete victory, as Zinaida 
Pavlovna had said when they gave the machine its first 
trial. 

But just at the moment of highest triumph, when 
Victor felt he really had won the day, came this strange 
and distressing business of Lidia. How the family had 
discussed the cause of Lidia’s disappearance! Old 
Matvei had decided that she had gone off to Aldan to 
prospect for gold. “‘Keep that old tongue of yours 
quiet! ” Agafya Karpovna had exclaimed angrily. 
‘Fancy joking about such a thing.” “‘What’s there to cry 
about? ” answered Old Matvei. “Not enough women in 
the world? Suppose she has gone away, Victor can get 
married to someone else.’’ No one listened to him; no 
one believed his wild conjectures: it was just the devil- 
may-care attitude that men always put on at such times. 
He himself did not believe them either, he believed that 
however many women there are in the world only one 
can become part of the life of any one man. The ques- 
tion was if the runaway Lidia was the “one”’. 

But it’s not so easy to find the one woman in the 
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world. And where are you to look for her? Who 
knows? Some go to parties and dances, and look round 
as they clink their glasses: perhaps she’s “‘the one”’, that 
pretty one over there, or is it the other, that one with 
the lively tongue? Others say: see what kind of a work- 
er she is; has she got her picture on the Board of 
Honour? There are all kinds of ways of searching, yet 
you may still light on the wrong one. 

Victor was silent when his family discussed the 
matter; he felt as if he was to blame for something. He 
realized that Lidia and he had not hit it off from the 
very beginning. True, there had been love to start with, 
but no friendship had followed. And then?... The 
trouble was that they had no common interests. What 
was her polyclinic to him, with its registration cards 
describing the illnesses of all the inhabitants of Old and 
New Settlements? What were his boards and beams and 
ply woods to her? 

And yet Victor had got used to his wife, become 
attached to her, and in a way she was dear to him. He 
had seemed not to notice her presence but her absence 
made itself felt at every turn. 

Victor did not see Lidia until after the holidays. He 
found her at her usual place in the polyclinic. | 

“It’s no good your coming to look for me,” Lidia 
told him coldly, like a stranger. “‘I shan’t come home 
any more. I never had a home and I haven’t got one 
now. You know that yourself.” 

Victor knew that Lidia’s parents had died when she 
was only seven or eight years old, that she had lived 
with some distant relatives and that she had married in a 
hurry, to get away from a family she did not like. 

‘But why, why all this, Lidia? ” he asked distract- 
edly, standing at the window of the registry. 

Lidia replied that she did not want to talk to him 
particularly in the polyclinic and during working hours. 
All the same, they did have a talk. Victor met Lidia in 
the evening at the gate of the polyclinic. They walked 
through the streets for about three hours and Lidia told 
him much that he had never heard before. 

‘All of you, and you especially, are utterly selfish,” 
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she said with unusual passion in her voice, and real 
anger. ““You don’t think or care about anything except 
ships and the shipyard and one or two other things that 
interest you. That is selfishness. And if I happen to have 
different interests I can be treated like dirt! ... Yes, like 
dirt! ” 

“What are you saying, Lidia?! Who treats you like 
dirt? ”’ 

“Who? You—all of you! Think of the sixth of No- 
vember! ” 

Victor could not understand for a moment what the 
sixth of November had to do with it, but he suddenly 
felt a sense of shame. How could he have forgotten that 
the sixth of November was their wedding day! For 12 
years there had always been a little family celebration 
on that day: in the morning they would give Lidia pre- 
sents and bake pies, and make merry in the evening. 
Victor always gave the best present. How had it happen- 
ed that the thirteenth anniversary had been forgotten? 
They had baked pies, but not in honour of Lidia’s join- 
ing the Zhurbin family. And as for presents—why, they 
had not even thought to congratulate her in the morn- 
ing.... It was the ship, the ship that was to blame for 
everything. Lidia was right. They had thought and cared 
only about the ship and forgotten everything else. 

“I have an old school friend who lives on the other 
side of the racecourse,”’ said Lidia with a firmness that 
surprised Victor. “‘And I celebrated the sixth of No- 
vember with her. But not as my wedding anniversary.” 

He pleaded with her to come home, promised to try 
and change himself. His promises did not sound very 
convincing because he could not imagine how he should 
change, or even how to set about it. His pleading had no 
effect on Lidia. She remained firm, although now and 
then tears gleamed in her eyes. Then she caught a trol- 
leybus and left. 

Victor mentioned their meeting when he got home. 

‘Oh, Victor, Victor! *? Ilya Matveyevich could only 
shake his head. “I’m thinking it’s you who’s to blame, 
lad. If only you had been like Kostya is with Dunyasha. 
Off to the cinema together, down to the bay.... Plenty 
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of jokes and laughter. Look at your mother and me. 
We’re a pair of old ’uns, but we go out together, even 
went to the opera the other day. And how did you live? 
She goes her own way, and you yours. You’ve turned 
into a hermit and expect her to be one too. But a 
woman who’s still young and good-looking can’t put up 
with such monkish ways. I can’t blame her overmuch, I 
blame you more, son.” 

“Blame yourself, Ilya. No one else,” said Vasili Mat- 
veyevich who had called in that evening at Anchor 
Street. 

‘Why blame myself? ”’ Ilya Matveyevich was on his 
guard. 

“For not keeping order in your own house, for 
lettmg a member of your family become a sort of oftt- 
sider. You don’t pay enough attention to domestic mat- 
ters, old man. What is going on here? First Alexei in 
trouble, then Victor.... And the family is the nucleus of 
the State. None of us have the right to be slack about 
it. 99 

They argued and shouted at each other; they banged 
the table with their fists; Ilya Matveyevich, of course, 
did most of the banging. 

“Who nagged at her? ” he shouted. “We let her do 
just as she liked! ”’ 

“But did you take any interest in what she liked 
doing? You just play your own tune here from morning 
to night...” 

“Let her play hers, then. Who’s stopping her? ”’ 

The two brothers, Ilya and Vasili, had different 
ways of looking at people and life. Ilya demanded ener- 
gy: he liked people with determination, who knew how 
to get what they wanted. Vasili was ready to teach 
people to be active, to help that energy to awaken in 
them. For Iya the man who stopped at the crossroads 
unable to find his own path simply did not exist. Vasili 
believed that such people needed the most attention: 
“so that they don’t wander on to the wrong path; so 
that they march along with us.” 
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‘““Comrades, members of the shipyard committee,” 
said Gorbunov, rubbing his knees, “‘according to the of- 
ficial data our club is the best club in the whole indus- 
try. As far as the building and the equipment go, it’s a 
grand club! But as far as work is concerned, by God, 
it’s the worst! Why is that the case, I’d like to know! ”’ 

“The reason’s quite simple,” said Zhukov. “It’s not 
a club, it’s a third-rate cinema and dance hall.”’ 

“You’ve forgotten the library,” put in Veniamin 
Semyonovich. With an open notebook in his hand he 
was sitting im the corner near a bookcase, well-shaven, 
wearing a semi-military outfit and yellow leather leg- 
gings. ‘The library has 650 regular readers! ’’ Veniamin 
Semyonovich straightened his impressive octagonal spec- 
tacles on the bridge of his nose. 

“A library, a dance floor and a cinema still don’t 
make a club,” answered Zhukov. “You tell us the num- 
ber of people who attend the circles and recreation 
rooms regularly. You tell us what steps the club has 
taken to help the shipyard in its reconstruction and car- 
rying out of the new programme, what help it gives in 
educating people. That’s what we want to hear! ”’ 

“As far as circles are concerned ... 26 people regular- 
ly attend the sewing circle, for instance.” Veniamim Se- 
myonovich turned over the page of his notebook. “In 
the music circle there were.. 

“Why ‘there were,’ not ‘there are’? ” 

“The circle Jeader has left; we can’t find another 
one, I personally am not a musician.” Veniamin Semyo- 
novich answered with the smile of a man who knows he 
is right. 

‘“‘But you personally,” Zhukov stressed the “‘person- 
ally”, “were once a producer, if I’m not mistaken. Why 
is it that neither the music circle nor the dramatic circle 
are working? ”’ 

“Ask Comrade Gorbunov about that. * Veniamin 
Semyonovich’s eyes glinted behind his spectacles. 

“It’s no good,” said Gorbunov, looking up from his 
papers. “I can’t agree to his conditions, comrades. For 
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directing the dramatic circle Veniamm Semyonovich 
demands 1,200 rubles a month! That is to say: 1,000 
for running the club, and 1,200 for the circle....” 

‘But it’s art! ’? Veniamin Semyonovich interrupted 
him. “Don’t you see? Art demands all a man’s energy. 
And if a man gives all his energy, he should have....”’ 

“Let us get to the point,” interposed Ivan Stepano- 
vich. “The club must work! Just look at this build- 
ing—it’s a palace! Think of what it cost us! ” Ivan 
Stepanovich named such an impressive figure that he 
himself became purple in the face with indignation. “It’s 
just chucking money away. This isn’t a club; it’s a 
mortuary! I insist that something definite be done 
about it.” 

“IT imagine you are thinking of dismissing me— 
you’ve done nothing definite except dismiss people 
since the day the club was opened.” Veniamin Semyo- 
novich shrugged his shoulders, and, closing his note- 
book, thrust it into the pocket of his field jacket with a 
gesture that seemed to say: I’ve heard all this before. 
“The club has been going for 14 years,” he added, ‘‘and 
it had 15 different managers before I came. I can give 
you their names if you like.” 

He had astounded his listeners. No one there had 
ever made such a count. Club managers succeeded one 
another, leaving hardly a trace in the memory. Most of 
them were very much alike; they worked indifferently 
and they came and went without causing comment. But 
could there have been 15 of them? It was impossible to 
say now when or why such and such a manager had 
been dismissed. Some of them had run the club for two 
> three months, others for no more than five or six 

ays. 

Veniamin Semyonovich had kept going longer than 
anyone—two and a half years. 

He was an ambitious man. At the age of fourteen he 
had written his first poem; when he was seventeen the 
regional youth newspaper had printed one of his numer- 
ous verses. Some eight lines or so. But even these were 
enough for Veniamin Semyonovich or Venik, as he was 
then called, to win the heart of a girl student who was 
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studying literature with him at the university. So he 
found himself with a wife, and shortly afterwards with a 
daughter, who was given the exotic name of Taigina. It 
became hard to study; he had to earn money to keep 
the family.... He got a job as an amusements organizer at 
a rest centre and a few months later wrote a pamphlet 
about organizing amusements. It was published. 

The pamphlet opened the doors of the newspapers 
to him. But the boastful qualities that had earned him 
many a licking in his school days had been supple- 
mented over the years by an uncontrollable passion for 
trouble-making. He could not hold his job on any news- 
paper. Still, never mind. It was a time of great construc- 
tion—the first blast furnaces, iron and steel works and 
tractor plants were being built. He had told Lidia and 
Katya the truth—in those days he actually had raced 
from one construction site to another, writing things 
here and there for the factory papers and the local radio 
centres. 

After joining the club at the tractor works in Stalin- 
grad he began an affair with an actress who had a son 
only two years younger than himself. The actress took 
Veniamin Semyonovich firmly in hand. He divorced his 
wife and left her and the little Taigina. He had ‘‘out- 
grown”’ them. The actress got him a job as an assistant to 
the script manager at the local theatre. Then he became 
assistant producer and eventually a producer in his own 
right. But once again it was the old story—his bent for 
trouble-making would not let him stay in one theatre 
even for a year. Veniamin Semyonovich explained this 
as intrigue against him, jealousy, failure to understand 
his method of work. But this moving from place to 
place had its advantage: although Taigina’s mother 
brought legal proceedings, the court order could not 
catch him. Time passed; the actress grew old; Taigina 
grew up and went to school; everything changed except 
Veniamin Semyonovich himself. 

He was little affected by the Patriotic War, most of 
which he spent somewhere in Central Asia. After the 
war he started once more on his round of theatres, 
lecture halls and newspapers. At last fate brought 
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him to the Lada. 


To begin with he plunged enthusiastically into the 
work. The club had various circles; interesting lectures 
were arranged. Veniamim Semyonovich stood on the 
pedals. There was talk that when the shipyard cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary, some medals and Orders 
would be handed out. Veniamin Semyonovich wanted 
an Order badly, not having earned one during the war. 
But the jubilee went by, Orders were awarded to all 
kinds of people—riveters and mechanics, even char- 
women and watchmen—but not to Veniamin Semyono- 
vich. 

Veniamin Semyonovich felt slighted, and his work 
went the same way as that of most of his predecessors. 
Why break one’s back here? There was neither fame nor 
money in it. 

This was not the first time he had been called to the 
shipyard trade-union committee and told to improve his 
work. He always struck an attitude of independence 
because he had grown accustomed to the vagabond life 
and was not in the least frightened by it. What could 
they do to him? Give him the sack? The Soviet Union 
was a big place. It had thousands and thousands of 
clubs, newspapers, theatres, lecture halls. He would find 
a job for himself, and not one like this—something bet- 
ter, where he would be appreciated and at last under- 
stood. Honours, honours! —they are dearer than money. 
He would have been glad to pay money for them if only 
they could be bought, but he had no money. Try to get 
it out of these skinflints! And here they were making 
demands on him. : 

‘Take your job, then,” he said. “Find number 17.” 

“That is what we shall do,’”’ Zhukov replied calmly. 
“You can mn one of the circles.” 

“It’s too late for me to be a circle leader. I’ll soon 
be 40.” 

“Comrade Zhukov is right,” said Gorbunov. “If 
we’ve had 16 we can have 17. Veniamin Semyonovich 
can’t get anything done.” 

“He gets some things done! ’’ boomed the “propel- 
ler king” Misha Tarasov, who was sitting next to Vasili 
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Matveyevich. “He has enough initiative to get himself a 
wife half his own age.”’ 

“That’s my own personal affair,” Veniamin Semyo- 
novich glanced at Tarasov frigidly. “Be so good as to 
leave my private life out of it. I hope that doesn’t come 
under the control of the trade-union committee.” 

‘“‘No, but it comes under the control of public opin- 
ion,” Zhukov said. 

Although Gorbunov shared the general dislike of 
Veniamin Semyonovich, he knew that if that dislike 
were expressed at the meeting, the feathers would fly 
and the real aim of the meeting would be forgotten. He 
asked hastily: 

‘“‘Are there any other suggestions? Are we to dismiss 
the manager? And if so, what then? ”’ 

‘Appoint a new one.” 

“Who ? 29 

“What I think is this....”’ Tarasov rose to his feet, 
smoothed his moustache and coughed. “We keep on 
trying and trymg and nothing comes of it, no matter 
who we employ. I propose we pick a good shipyard 
worker.... Of course, he’s got to be one who is a good 
social worker as well.... And then we’ll say to him: ‘Here 
you are, chum, here’s a job for you from the whole 
— of shipyard workers. Dig into it! ’ I know the man 

OF iteccs” 

“Allow me,”’ Veniamin Semyonovich asked permis- 
sion to speak and, without waiting for it to be given, 
went on. “Perhaps my opinion means little or nothing 
to the trade-union committee. But I cannot remain 
silent when such absurdities are suggested. Every type of 
cultural work has its specific problems, particularly club 
work. Suppose you get a man who does not know these 
problems. What will be the result, comrades? Primitive 
improvization, muddling through.” 

“You’d addle our brains, you and your specific 
problems! ’’ Tarasov lost his temper. “What are these 
problems you talk about? ”’ 

“They do exist, of course, Misha,’ said Zhukov. 
‘The comrade we put into this job will have to reckon 
with them. But he’ll learn. Whom do you suggest? ”’ 
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‘Him! ’? Tarasov poimted at Vasili Matveyevich. 
‘““Vasili Zhurbin.” 

“What? ! ’’ Vasili Matveyevich leapt from his chair 
as if propelled by a spring. “You make your proposals in 
the proper fashion. You may think it’s a joke but people 
will take you seriously.” 

“And I am serious. You’re the ideal man for the 
club. You work at the shipyard and you do social work, 
and you attend the Marxism-Leninism University....”’ 

“Take it on yourself, if you’re so keen! ’’ Vasili Mat- 
veyevich continued to protest. 

Veniamin Semyonovich laughed. 

“Not such an easy matter, it appears, to manage a 
club,”’ he said. 

“Well, what about it, Vasili Matveyevich,” said Gor- 
bunov. ‘Have a try. Don’t funk it. We'll help you. 
You’ve got guts and character enough, God knows... 
We'll elect a new club management board. Veniamin 
Semyonovich seems to have demagnetized the old one 
completely with his ‘I’ll do this’ and ‘I'll do that’. 
They’ve gone to sleep.” 

“Well, after working all these years....”” Vasili Matve- 
yevich, stunned by Tarasov’s proposal, did not hear 
what Gorbunov was saying. “No,” he repeated, “I won't 
take it on! The idea! ” 

Zhukov proposed that they should postpone the 
appointment of the new club manager for a week: “‘et 
everyone think of a possible candidate.” 

During that week he talked to Vasili Matveyevich 
almost every day. Vasili Matveyevich stuck to his guns. 

Vasili’s wife, Maria Gavrilovna, rose in support of 
her husband. She went to see Gorbunov. She marched 
up to his desk in a real temper. 

“What’s all this! ’’ she almost shouted, bending for- 
ward over the calendar and inkstand. ‘“‘Do you want to 
make a working man, a skilled craftsman, into an office 
worker? I'll write to Moscow, to Stalin about it. Who’s 
allowed to play around with people like that? ”’ 

“No one’s playing around. We want to give him pro- 
motion.” 


“You and your promotion can go to the devil! 
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Telling an old man to skip about with a lot of girls and 
young fellows. What shame to bring on an old man’s 
grey hairs! The whole family working at the shipyard, 
and him messing about with dances and excursions ... 
children’s matinees. Vasili won’t do it. Do you hear, 
man, he won’t do it! ”’ 

Maria Gavrilovna visited Zhukov and the director 
and pitched into both of them: she’ would not allow a 
working man to be disgraced—and that was that. Old 
Matvei was quite surprised to see her so furious. “Look 
at Maria, fighting like a lion for the worker’s honour. 
Vasili’s taught that woman to understand what the 
worker’s honour means! ”’ 

The situation changed suddenly. It changed just 
when Zhukov had decided to give up Vasili Matveye- 
vich. At the end of one of their conversations he said: 

“Well, I suppose we can’t force you to take over the 
club, Comrade Zhurbin, seeing that you’re afraid of the 
responsibility and are passing it on to someone else.”’ 

Vasili Matveyevich frowned. The Party Organizer’s 
words had touched him on the raw. 

‘Me afraid? ’”’ he said slowly. ‘‘Passing the buck on 
to someone else? Zhurbins never do that kind of thing! 
Pll take over the blasted club! ” 

From the shipyard he set out straight for the club. 
When he arrived there he stamped through the numer- 
ous lounges, halls, study rooms and corridors, breathed 
in the stale air of the deserted building and spat fiercely 
in the dried-up aquarium.... As he was mounting a stair- 
case he nearly bumped into a mirror, which he mistook 
for a door; then he caught sight of his reflection: the 
dishevelled, wild-eyed figure was not a man, it was a 
thundercloud. 

He went out on to a balcony. The shipyard was 
wrapped in evening shadows. Above it hung dark thun- 
derclouds, almost touching the cranes. An icy wind was 
blowing. 

What would happen now? The shipyard there, and 
he, Vasili Matveyevich, here? The Veryazhka between 
them for ever? A chill crept over his heart at the 
thought. Why had he consented? Why hadn’t he held 
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out against Zhukov? But it was no good cursing now. 
He could not go back on his word. 

‘Inspecting your new domain? ”’ said a voice behind 
him. Glancing round, he saw Veniamin Semyonovich. 
‘Don’t worry,” the ex-manager continued patronizing- 
ly. “Tl help you out.” 

Vasili Matveyevich was silent. A solitary snowflake 
floated down. He caught it on his hand. A second came, 
then a third.... The snow delighted him. So the long 
autumn was over, winter had come. Cheering up, he 
glanced at his feet. The snowflakes were settling gently 
on the concrete floor of the balcony and not melting. 
More and more fell; soon the balcony was white. The 
whiteness spread over the roofs of the houses, over the 
earth. After all the bustle and turmoil of summer, the 
earth was retiring to rest—until the spring, until a new 
summer. 

Before leaving the club, Vasili Matveyevich said to 
the former manager, now his assistant: 

‘I shall be here the day after tomorrow, at nine 
sharp.” 

‘““At twenty-one, nought, nought? ’’ Veniamin Se- 
myonovich attempted to joke. 

“At nine o’clock. Without any noughts. And every- 
one must be on the job.”’ 

Vasili Matveyevich stood with his face averted, teeth 
clenched, eyes narrowed. Before him he saw a dirty 
little beerhouse in one of the streets near the St. Peters- 
burg docks and a 15-year-old lad, himself, standing 
guard over the back entrance. Yes, those were days he 
would always remember! In those days the gentry had 
their own clubs, the officers had theirs, even the shady 
middlemen had their own special clubs. Everyone had 
his own club. And the workers? That little beerhouse. 
But what people came there to meet in the little back 
room crammed with barrels! It was in such cramped 
hovels that they planned the strikes that gripped the 
whole port, the political demonstrations. In such places 
the dock workers met revolutionaries who had been 
driven underground. In those dark holes ideas had rip- 
ened that had shaken the whole world. And here— 
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palace! But what was there inside? ... Dance floors and 
radio-gramophones. The right to have such palaces had 
been fought for, paid for in blood, in lives, in the heavy 
toil of the first years after the Revolution.... 

Vasili Matveyevich clenched his fists in anger. 

‘‘And everyone must be on the job! ”’ he repeated. 


CHAPTER TEN 


l 


It was a difficult winter for the shipyard. And not 
only because of the severe cold and fierce winds. In the 
first days of December the Lada was frozen hard enough 
to carry three-ton lorries. Snow heaped on the ice in 
solid ridges that gleamed like fish scales in the sun. 
People had to keep a sharp look-out against frost-bite. 
Fuel was consumed unsparingly; and yet the cold worm- 
ed its way into the sheds, the offices and the workshops; 
waterpipes burst; frost-caps mushroomed on every nail. 

Yet the caprice of nature was not the main diffi- 
culty. The main difficulty was that in such conditions 
they had to build, to build quickly, according to a sched- 
ule hardly less exacting than the wartime schedules, 
when the shipyard used to refit destroyers and cruisers 
in half or a third the usual time. And they had to build 
not only ships but the shipyard itself. The main produc- 
tion lines had to be ready by the spring. That meant not 
merely the expansion, lengthening or transference of 
workshop buildings, but also the construction of innu- 
merable new machines and appliances, and the recon- 
struction of the crane equipment. 

Ivan Stepanovich was often accused of being too 
easy-going, but he had other traits m his character that 
his strictest critics might well have emulated. He was an 
expert engineer and not a bad organizer, the kind of 
organizer who strives to influence his staff not by sever- 
ity but by persuasion, by reaching the heart of a man 
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with a kind word or a kind action. As for whether this is 
bad or good—who will take the responsibility of giving a 
categorical answer to such a question? At the front, 
under battle conditions, where the outcome of the 
battle sometimes depends on minutes and seconds, 
every means can be used to ensure that orders are car- 
ried out. But in conditions of peace and peaceful la- 
bour—surely there is time to persuade a man, to go to 
his heart, to find words that will encourage and inspire 
him. 

In tall white felt boots, his fur hat tied under his 
chin and karakul collar turned up, Ivan Stepanovich 
would spend a good half of the day among the builders, 
in the frost. He would chat with them, smoke, and crack 
jokes. He himself would lay bricks at the covered build- 
ing sites, and he got the knack of it: the bricklayers 
approved the directot’s work. He would shape a beam 
with his axe—that was a success too, though he panted 
heavily at every blow: age was beginning to tell. 

Warm hostels were fitted out for the builders, care 
was taken to provide them with winter clothing, felt 
boots, padded jackets and fur mittens. There were no 
holdups in the supply of building materials: hard as it 
was for Ivan Stepanovich to ensure this, he did ensure it. 
And his fame grew among the carpenters, scaffold 
workers, concrete pourers and bricklayers: there’s a di- 
rector for you! ... We can give of our best under a man 
like that. 

Ivan Stepanovich made his rounds of the shipyard 
and often encountered Anton Zhurbin. He had known 
him ever since he was a boy, but he got to know him 
properly only during that fierce winter. When work had 
first begun on the reconstruction and Professor Belov 
had left Anton as the research institute’s representative 
at the shipyard, Ivan Stepanovich had taken little inter- 
est in the young engineer—to him he was just an engi- 
neer like any other, except that he had gone in for 
theoretical instead of practical work; there were thou- 
sands like him Time, however, made Ivan Stepanovich 
change his mind. One day he started talking to Anton 
about his prewar trip to the British shipyards. Anton 
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listened to him attentively and then began talking on 
the same subject himself. Ivan Stepanovich was amazed. 
Ilya Matveyevich’s son, who not so long ago had been 
just a young fitter, knew British shipbuilding technology 
no less thoroughly than he did himself, perhaps even 
better, although he had never visited Britain. Ivan Stepa- 
novich recalled what he had seen in the British Isles and 
marvelled: it was as if Anton were forcing his listener to 
see things that many years ago had escaped his atten- 
tion. When Ivan Stepanovich visited Britain he had 
studied only things that were new and advanced—he had 
not seen anything else. Anton knew about the things 
that had once been new and advanced, and at the same 
time he was aware of everything that was preventing the 
full application of advanced technology in British ship- 
yards; he knew what was preventing the individual 
achievements of British designers and technologists from 
uniting into one great whole, into something that would 
give true national expression to their inventive genius. 

Anton, it turned out, knew the literature of ship- 
building—Soviet and foreign, new and old, even that of 
Peter the Great’s time and before Peter the Great; he 
knew the constructional history of almost every impor- 
tant ship of any country and any century, the organiza- 
tion of production at most of the world’s great ship- 
yards; given a scrap of paper and a pencil he could draw 
a rough plan of any of these yards and make a detailed 
critical appreciation of its efficiency. You could talk to 
Anton about rivets, propellers, turbines, reserve of 
buoyancy, stability, anything; he had his own definite 
‘and well-considered opinion on everything. 

At Anton’s age Ivan Stepanovich had not possessed 
such a store of knowledge. Why? Was it not because the 
age of the Soviet Land had been different 20 or 25 years 
ago, was it not because Soviet science in those days had 
been far younger and Soviet practical work far poorer in 
experience? And was it not because this was the law of 
life: one generation clears the path for others, and those 
others no longer stumble on the rocks that beset their 
predecessors? 

Anton told Ivan Stepanovich how he had studied at 
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the institute. 

“T used to sit at lectures or in the library from nine 
in the morning till ten at night. Thirteen hours a day. 
Subtract one hour for dinner. That makes it 12. And 
that was for six years, counting my diploma work. Mul- 
tiply 12 by 365 days in the year, then by six years. That 
works out at over 26,000 hours of study. Well, a bit 
less: in summer, July and August, I didn’t work quite so 
hard. To make a round figure, put it at 25,000 hours. 
Can you get something done in that time? You can, 
Ivan Stepanovich. You can move mountains.” 

“You need the devil’s own determination. A young 
man wants to go to the cinema, to parties, to the 
theatre, he wants to have a chat with a girl-friend. | 
remember myself: five hours study a day—that was the 
limit! It takes a lot of determination to study 12 hours 
a day.”’ 

“We had three stickers like that in our group. All of 
them had been at the front.” 

“They had learned the value of time.” 

“The chief thing was that they had learned the value 
of life. It’s too short to waste.” 

“Yes,”’ Ivan Stepanovich said thoughtfully, “and our 
aims are too great to achieve at walking pace. It makes 
you want to do it at the run. I know it myself: you 
actually suffer, seeing the ship on the stocks day after 
day. It’s such a slow job! ”’ 

He acquired a growing respect for Anton, for the 
boy whom he had hardly noticed before and who had 
now taken up his position side by side with the com- 
manders of Soviet shipbuilding, with himself, Ivan Stepa- 
novich, who was 50 years old and going grey. And he 
would call him in or go to see him whenever he needed 
advice. 

“The Zhurbins are a great force,”’ he would say to 
himself sometimes, but as he recalled the Zhurbins he 
would find himself thinking of something that could not 
be confined within the limits of a family, of something 
huge and great that controlled the fate of the world, the 
fate of all humanity. 

One evening at about eight o’clock Ivan Stepanovich 
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put his head into one of the workshops. There he saw 
Anton, the trade-union organizer of the sector, the 
chairman of the shop committee, and Gorbunov. 

“But what can I do, comrades? What am I to 
him? ”? Anton was asking. 

‘‘Aren’t you his brother? ”’ the chairman of the shop 
committee argued. 

‘“‘What’s the problem? ”’ Ivan Stepanovich inquired. 

The trade-union organizer pointed at a metal frame- 
work in the second bay. It was a jig for assembling ship 
sections. On one of the cross-pieces sat a welder, his face 
covered by a protective mask. 

He was cool, fast and skilful and it was impossible to 
understand why the trade-union officials were so wor- 
ried. 

‘“‘He won’t leave the shop after the day shift, Ivan 
Stepanovich,” explained Gorbunov. “‘We shall have to 
report it.” 

“Who is he? ”’ 

“Anton Ilyich’s brother, Konstantin Zhurbin.” 

“And they want me to drag him away by the scruff 
of his neck,’’ said Anton, laughing. “I may be his elder 
brother at home, but here we are all equal. Let me off 
that job, comrades. I can’t undertake to re-educate my 
own brothers.”’ 

“Zhurbin! ’’ shouted Ivan Stepanovich. “Zhurbin! 
Get down from there, get down at once! What do you 
think you’re doing? ”’ 

“Tl be through in a moment, then I'll come down,” 
Kostya replied, without turning round. 

‘“‘Zhurbin! ” shouted Ivan Stepanovich again. ‘Do 
you realize what you’re doing? ”’ 

“What? ’’ Kostya switched off the instrument and 
raised his face-guard. 

‘Just this. If the BBC or the Voice of America were 
to get to know what you’re doing they’d go yelling all 
over the world about forced labour.” 

‘“‘They do that m any case, Comrade Director, even 
if you work only three hours a day. No good going by 
them! ... Do you expect me to leave this till Monday? 
Why, that means spoiling my Sunday.” 
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‘How will it spoil your Sunday? ”’ 

“It would be left hanging over my head. I don’t like 
leaving a job unfinished. And I’ve just a scrap more 
to do.” 

“Get down! ” 

“Let him be, Ivan Stepanovich,’’ Anton took the 
director’s arm. ‘‘He won’t listen.” 

But Ivan Stepanovich did not leave it at that. On 
Monday he summoned Kostya to his office and started 
telling him off. 

‘‘Let’s forget about the BBC, we’ll put up with them 
somehow,” he said. “The bad thing is that overtime 
casts a shadow on the whole shipyard. This isn’t war- 
time. It could make people say that we can’t work 
rhythmically, according to the timetable, that we still 
do things by the old rush method. Understand? ”’ 

“No, I don’t,”” Kostya answered boldly. “This 1s no 
rush method. What did our father always say to us when 
we were kids? Eat up your food and eat up your work; 
don’t leave things half-done.” 

“Did you finish your quota before the hooter 
went? ” 

“Forty per cent over.”’ 

“That’s not half, it’s half as much again, Zhurbin.” 

“T didn’t want to leave it till Monday.” 

“1’m not asking what you want. There’s discipline at 
this shipyard and you’ve got to observe it.” 

“T still don’t understand, Ivan Stepanovich. Who do 
you think I am—a hired labourer? I’m a worker! ”’ 

So the director and the worker did not reach agree- 
ment. — 

After Kostya left, Ivan Stepanovich recalled the 
days when he, as a Komsomol leader, had fought against 
the slackers, the rolling stones ‘and the absentees, when 
he had called in young lads just like this and tried to 
prove to them that they must work in a new way, in a 
socialist way. And often he had failed. 

‘You are the owner of the shipyard now,” he would 
explain. 

“Me, the owner! ’’ the lad would sneer. “The 
owner's the director. Our job’s, to go on slogging away 
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and getting paid for it.” 

Now that he was older Ivan Stepanovich liked to 
think back over the path which he had seen the country 
cover and which he himself had covered with it. A man 
ought to look back as well as forward. Otherwise there 
was nothing with which to compare achievement. This 
Kostya Zhurbin, for instance: he knew that everybody 
in the Soviet Union had the right to work—it was laid 
down in the Constitution—and not only to work, but to 
creative work. But did Kostya realize that at the time he 
was born the labour exchanges still existed and that 
people would queue for weeks in the hope of obtaining 
some kind of work? 

The labour exchanges vanished only with industriali- 
sation. Long lists offering work in every imaginable 
industrial trade appeared on factory gates and building 
site fences. Kostya could see such notices today too, but 
he probably did not know about the labour exchanges 
of the past, so completely had they been forgotten by 
the people. ; 

Did Kostya know about the cigarette-lighter racket, 
the tool-stealers, the machine-wreckers? Perhaps he 
knew from tales and novels, from textbooks, just as he 
knew about Azef and Rasputin—no more. 

Did Kostya realize how hard it had been for the first 
shock- workers, how they were hissed at by those who 
wanted to put the clock back, how they were secretly 
persecuted, how brickbats were thrown at them from 
behind? He knew only the honour which surrounds 
Stakhanovites today. 

Yes, there was much that Kostya did not know. But 
Ivan Stepanovich had been through it all. He had some- 
thing with which to compare the new times of his coun- 
try. And when he compared that lad who had said: ‘‘Me, 
the owner! The owner’s the director,’”’ with Kostya, he 
would feel a glow of excitement. He had not just lived a 
certain number of years, he had entered a new epoch. 

Ivan Stepanovich liked reasoning thus to himself. 
The work went better after that, difficulties weighed 
less heavily, one gained fresh strength. People have an 
immense potential, but it is not always mobilized. The 
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degree to which it is mobilized depends on the goal that 
lies ahead of them, on their knowledge of the progress 
that has been made towards it. Ivan Stepanovich would 
count up the achievements of the country as people 
count the stairs when climbing a strange staircase. 

He sincerely respected the people with whom he was 
mounting this staircase and who had an aim and ideas. 
Anton Zhurbin seemed to be just such a man. Anton 
lived for his idea. One day he told Ivan Stepanovich: 

“What we shall have after the reconstruction will 
certainly not be perfection. I’m thinking of a real as- 
sembly line, like those they have at car and tractor 
plants.” 

“There’s too great a difference between a car anda 
ship, Anton Ilyich.”’ 

“But why? If absolutely every part, every unit, 
every mechanism is standardized to the last detail in 
even one type of ship, and if you put that type into 
serial production, an assembly line is quite possible. It’s 
essential. Otherwise we shan’t have enough ships to 
meet our needs. You won’t manage it piecemeal. Look 
at the spread of motor transport over the country! 
That’s thanks to the assembly line. But we, shipbuilders, 
are still going about things piecemeal. And perhaps we 
need as many ships as cars. Don’t forget we’ve got 
50,000 kilometres of seaboard! ...”’ 


2 


The last big ship to be built in the old way was the 
ship that had been launched on the eve of the anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution. Now the shipyard was 
to build all-welded refrigerator ships of large tonnage. 
They already existed not only in drawings but on the 
floor of the mould loft, in patterns and billets. Designers 
and technologists had been working on them for a long 
time, preparing the technical documents; the pattern- 
makers and platers were already on the job too. Only on 
the stocks work had come to a standstill. There were 
no ships on the old stocks nor on the new ones which 
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the building works department had recently com- 
missioned. 

In order to fill this gap the Ministry instructed the 

shipyard to build a series of trawlers. The shipyard had 
previously built ships of that type, and all the drawings, 
specifications and patterns were available, so the order 
presented very few difficulties. On the old stocks and on 
one of the new stocks they started laying simul- 
taneously the keels of six vessels—three to each of the 
stocks. 
* Once again Ilya Matveyevich’s foremen, leading fit- 
ters and electric welders who had been transferred to 
repair work and rebuilding, returned to his sector. When 
he had completed the welding of a jig for the main 
assembly line, Kostya also returned. Only the drillers, 
riveters and caulkers remained in the shops and at the 
finishing dock. The triumphant electric arc was driving 
them further and further back from the advanced posi- 
tions in shipbuilding. 

Despite his earlier fame Alexei began to feel himself 
little better than the stores assistant who kept the heater 
women supplied with rivets. As he riveted new plates on 
to the damaged hull of an ancient coaster, he would 
glance from time to time at the hammer that had 
brought him fame. Perhaps there were other improve- 
ments that could be made? But who needed it? Who 
would think of improving the navvy’s shovel when he 
had an excavator, or racking his brains to improve the 
hand plough when he had a multi-bottom tractor 
plough? 

After all his effort, after becoming a teamleadcr, 
after the dreams he had cherished, where had he arrived 
at? Back at the beginning again. But what was he to 
begin? What else did he know? What else could he do? 
A bit of turning, a bit of repairmg. Should he become a 
fitter? A turner? And part company with ships? That 
wouldn’t do. A man who has once built ships will never 
build anything else. Ships hold a man for life. It is no 
accident that the personnel of shipbuilding yards are so 
well settled and stable. 

Alexei decided to learn electric welding. It was clear 
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that the future of shipbuilding lay with welding. To 
start with he went to see how Kostya worked. At that 
time they were still welding a jig in the workshop. Two 
men were working on it—Kostya and his pupil Igor 
Chervenkov. They were using hand-welders. Igor’s move- 
ments were so deliberate and precise that they seemed to 
follow an invisible pattern. It was rather like someone 
who had learned a foreign language well but was not yet 
able to go beyond the bounds of textbook knowledge. 
Alexei remembered a lecture he had heard recently on 
the radio about the philosophical meaning of freedom. 
The lecturer had said that free will was nothing else but 
the ability to take decisions with full knowledge of the 
question concerned. Freedom was determined by know- 
ledge, and knowledge gave one confidence that one was 
making a correct decision, doing what was needed. Lack 
of knowledge brought uncertainty, involuntary subordi- 
nation to the very thing one had intended to subordi- 
nate. Evidently Igor knew only the main principles of 
electric welding and worked within those limits; they 
restricted him as the purely textbook knowledge of a 
strange language limits the student’s speech. The finer 
points were still a mystery to him. 

But Kostya—Kostya had the style of a violin vir- 
tuoso. He did not even “look at the music’. It was so 
easy for him—he almost seemed to be improvising. You 
couldn’t keep track of his separate movements, they 
flowed into one another. In films about sport you 
would see someone make a swallow dive and be blinded 
by the beauty of it. But then you see the same dive in 
slow motion; you see how the swimmer flexes his mus- 
cles, runs forward on his toes, throws wide his arms in 
the air, straightens out his body and cleaves the water 
with hardly a splash. Perhaps Igor was Kostya in slow 
motion, and it would be better to learn from Igor rather 
than Kostya to start with? 

“No,” Alexei said to himself. “If I’m going to learn I 
might as well learn from a real craftsman. These inexpe- 
rienced chaps can help you to do this or that but they 
can’t really teach you.” 


“Hullo, old man,’”’ Kostya shouted to him. ‘‘What 
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are you after? Thinking of taking the bread out of our 
mouths?” 

“I might be. When do you give instruction, on what 
days? Ill drop in.” 

“No, you won’t. We’re going in for aerobatics, weld- 
ing overhead seams. It'll be too difficult for you. You 
need private lessons. You’ve missed the boat. Pay me 50 
rubles an hour, as you would a professor—I’ll take you 
on, you’ll soon catch up.” 

“Daylight robbery! ”’ 

“Find a cheaper teacher if you can! 

Igor wondered whether the brothers were joking 
or not. 

In a few days Alexei called at Anchor Street. He and 
Kostya locked themselves in Tonya’s room. The conver- 
sation about electric welding was resumed. 

“The first thing you’ve got to remember, Alexel, if 
you want to learn this job properly, is...”’ Kostya tossed 
a fruit drop neatly into his mouth. Ever since Dunyasha 
had brought their baby son home, Kostya had been 
trying not to smoke: Dunyasha had announced that to- 
bacco smoke was harmful to little Sasha. He tried to 
resist temptation but sometimes he felt that chewing 
fruit drops made him want to smoke even more. ‘The 
first thing is,” he repeated, lodging the fruit drop in his 
cheek, “‘not to look at the arc without a face-guard.”’ 

“TI know,” said Alexei. ‘It’s bad for your eyes, and 
all that.” 

‘Don’t be in a hurry,” Kostya replied, ruffled. “You 
know, do you! Well, do you know that the light from 
an electric arc is ten thousand times stronger than the 
light our eyes can take without injury? Just get yourself 
in bed for a few days, bawling your head off; then you’ll 
know. That’s just how I started, if you remember. The 
second thing is—care.”’ 

Alexei no longer interrupted his brother. If he must 
pretend he was a professor, let him. He could put up 
with the sermon as long as he learned something. Kostya 
talked about welding machines, welding apparatus, hand 
and automatic, about electrodes. 

‘You see,’ he went on, “why the electrodes are 
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coated with a special composition, a ‘flux’. That is part- 
ly to get a steady arc. But the main thing 1s to ensure 
that the seam has the same toughness as the metal itself. 
The ‘flux’ doesn’t let the air get to the seam and so the 
metal doesn’t become oxidized. Got that? Well, now, 
you bring the electrode up to the gap between the two 
parts to be joined, and an electric arc between the elec- 
trode and the metal of the job is formed. That arc has 
terrific heat. The tip of the electrode melts and forms 
drops of metal at the rate of about 30 per second. Well, 
the air would play hell with those drops—if it got the 
chance. But the ‘flux’ also melts and forms gas and a 
deposit which keep the air out.” 

“How much more complicated electric welding is 
than riveting,” thought Alexei, feeling after an hour 
with Kostya that his head was beginning to spin. “Why, 
it’ll take me more than six months to get hold of it.” 

“That’ll do for the time being,’’ Kostya was saying. 
“I can see you’re getting a bit dizzy. It’ll all come clear 
when we start practical work. In the meantime, take 
these—” he pulled a few books and pamphlets down 
from the shelf—‘‘and mind you don’t lose ’em. I’ve got a 
whole library on welding—electric welding, gas, ther- 
mite, forge, any kind you like.” 

At home Alexei opened Kostya’s books without 
much enthusiasm, but to his surprise he soon found 
himself engrossed. The history of welding turned out to 
be particularly interesting. He read about Benardos—the 
Russian engineer who was the first electric welder in the 
world—about Slavyanov, the engineer who improved 
welding by replacing Benardos’s carbon electrode with a 
metal one. He read how the Russian discovery was taken 
over by foreigners, how 27 years after Slavyanov, Amer- 
ican Capitalists exploited his “electric fusion of metal”. 
When the United States declared war on Germany in 
1917 they detained in their ports a large number of 
German ships. But the German captains were quick 
enough to do a lot of damage to their craft. Engines, 
shafts, important mechanisms were so badly damaged 
that it looked as if they would have to be scrapped and 
replaced after great delay with new ones. And then the 
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Americans made use of Slavyanov’s principles of electric 
welding. A few months later all the ships were operating 
with the American fleet. The repair period was cut 
down by a full year and the American capitalists saved 
as much as 20 million dollars. 

That set the capitalist world agog; electric welding 
demanded its nghtful place im industry. 

It did not return to the land of its birth until after 
the October Revolution. But when it did, it was given 
wide scope. Alexei knew that well enough—his whole 
trade was collapsmg under the impact. They were weld- 
ing blast furnaces, bridges, locomotives, railway tank- 
cars, aeroplanes, ploughs, the frameworks of 30-storey 
buildings. 

Kostya certainly had an mteresting trade. 

Kostya was never slow to keep his word. Having 
promised to give Alexei practical instruction, he himself 
called him in for a lesson. 

‘Well, sure you haven’t changed your mind? ’’ he 
asked during the dinner break. “‘Come in after the eve- 
ning hooter; I'll be in the hull shop.” 

Alexei came. Kostya showed him the appliances for 
hand and automatic welding, the transformer, the elec- 
trodes, and explained how they worked. Then he put on 
his helmet and gave Alexei a face-guard. 

‘“‘Now watch,” Kostya began welding two hull plates 

together. 
When the plates were welded the brothers threw 
them down on a block of iron and banged them with a 
heavy rod. The seam had joined the plates firmly for 
ever. 

“Have a go yourself! ... 

Alexei tried. He could not keep the tip of the elec- 
trode steady in the gap; the heat affected his hands. He 
remembered the day Zina had started riveting with his 
hammer: he remembered how the heads of the rivets 
had slipped and turned into pancakes! ... He had 
thought it funny then, and Zina had been confused. 
Now it was he who was confused, but Kostya was not 
laughing at him. He was saying: 

“That happens to everyone at first. Don’t let it 
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worry you. Act a bit tougher with it.” 

Alexei tried both “toughness” and “politeness”. It 
made him tired. They sat down for a smoke. Alexei at 
once took out a cigarette. Kostya started by chewing a 
fruit drop, spat it out, and only then began smoking. 

“One of the fellows m the chief mechanic’s depart- 
ment told me,” he said, “that in Kiev they’re working 
on a new automatic welder which can go by itself on 
walls, ceilings, anywhere you like. As it is—we’'ll have a 
fine time welding these overhead seams.” 

“How will they manage it? ”’ 

“With magnets. The magnets will hold the apparatus 
to the job.” 

Day after day, after the hooter sounded, the broth- 
ers would go to the hull shop and, keeping in a corner 
so as not to interfere with the evening shift, would weld 
the waste metal that had been left lying about. They 
came across a long tube welded together out of several 
sections of decreasing diameter. 

‘‘That’s the mast they spoiled,” said Kostya. 
“There’s a glaring example for you, Alyosha. Remember 
how they botched that up last spring? You could hear 
Dad shouting all over the stocks. That cost a packet, I 
bet! And whose fault was it? The fellow’s who did the 
welding. Now I'll give you a lecture. Have you seen the 
gap between the lines on the railway? ”’ 

“} have.” 

‘“What’s it for? ”’ 

‘Everyone knows that. So that when the sun makes 
the lines warm, the spikes don’t come loose and the line 
doesn’t buckle.” 

“That’s right. Metal expands with temperature. And 
an electric arc gives a temperature of several thousand 
degrees. At the place where you’re welding, the metal 
expands. You go and weld it. But when it gets cold, the 
weld contracts and draws the metal round it out of 
shape unless proper allowance is made for the shrinkage. 
Well, the proper allowance wasn’t made in this case, and 
the mast was spoiled.” 

““Can’t it be redone? Doctors can make new stom- 
achs out of guts. Surely it wouldn’t be that hard.” 
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“Just you try! ‘Not that hard’! ’’ Kostya walked 
along the mast, inspecting the seams and tapping them 
with a hammer. “‘Listen, here’s a poor penetration, you 
can tell by the sound, like a bit of cracked china; it 
doesn’t ring! And here the metal’s been overheated... 
That must have been where the welder tried to correct 
the skew himself.” 

It was long past the time to go home, but Kostya 
kept walking round the mast, giving reasons why it 
could not be repaired. 


3 


Finding himself getting depressed at home, Victor 
would linger behind in the workshop. He did not want 
to go home when the hooter sounded. While he was 
working, everything else was forgotten—he forgot that 
his wife had left him, that he was neither a bachelor nor 
a husband, and that he himself was to blame for it. 
Every day he would seek an excuse to stay behind at the 
shipyard, if only for an hour or two. 

Soon the necessity for all excuses disappeared of its 
own accord. One evening a group of lads from the boat 
shop entered Victor’s workshop: “Victor Ilyich! Uncle 
Victor! Please, tell us about your new machine! ” He 
talked for one evening, he talked for another, then a 
third. More and more listeners arrived and gradually it 
became a regular thing for the young joiners and also 
some of the old ones to come to Victor twice a week for 
instruction. A school of high-speed joiners was organ- 
ized. Victor was very much taken up with the work. 
He saw that the young people took easily to his ma- 
chine, that the joiners liked it, and he tried to get as 
many people as possible to come to the school. 

One day the chief engineer of the shipyard sum- 
moned Victor to see him. 

‘‘We have made a full specification on your machine, 
Comrade Zhurbin,” he said. “‘Read it through, please. If 
there’s anything wrong there, make a note in the mar- 
gin; we'll correct it together. And one more thing ... the 
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machine has no name. You haven’t thought of a name 
for it, by any chance? ” 

““Haven’t we? There’s a name for it all right. ‘Zhus- 
kiv No. 1.” 

“““Zhuskiv’? What does that mean? ” 

“It’s an abbreviation of the names of those who 
worked on the construction of the machine. The full 
version is: ‘Universal joinery machine by Zhurbin, Sko- 
belev and Ivanova, model No. 1’.”’ 

“Wait a minute. What have Skobelev and Ivanova 
got to do with it? Who built the machine? ”’ 

“We did it together, the three of us.” 

“Did you though! First I’ve heard of it. I knew 
those comrades helped you with one or two things, 
but...” 

“They helped me with everything. We worked to- 
gether,” Victor answered firmly. 

He read the specification. There were no mistakes, 
of course not—Zina had compiled it. Then he left. But 
he had hardly opened the door of his workshop, when 
he was told the director wanted to see him. 

‘“‘What’s all this about? ’’ began Ivan Stepanovich, 
meeting him at the door of his office. ““You can’t call 
them your co-workers. Ivanova’s only a girl yet, she’s 
got to learn before she invents. Skobelev? ... Nonsense, 
Victor Ilyich. I know they helped you, of course. Every 
engineer’s duty is to help innovators. It’s his job, he gets 
paid for that.” 

‘“‘You’re wrong, Ivan Stepanovich! Those people 
didn’t get paid for what they did. We worked every 
evening together. I mean what I say. The machine will 
be called ‘Zhuskiv,’ or call it what you like. The name's 
not the point, the point is that there were three design- 
ers. Do you want to make a twister out of me? Why, I 
wouldn’t be able to look my comrades in the face after 
a thing like that! ”’ 

“But listen, Victor Ilyich. We’re recommending you 
for a Stalin Prize. And it’s you, a worker inventor, we 
want to recommend, not Skobelev—he doesn’t deserve 
such an honour! ”’ 


“For a Stalin Prize! ” Victor pulled a handkerchief 
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out of his pocket and wiped his face as if it were wet. 
“Tvan Stepanovich, you shouldn’t do that.”’ 

“The Ministry will support you. It’s a valuable 
invention.”’ 

“I know that, but....”’ 

“But what? ”’ 

Ivan Stepanovich went over to the telephone and 
dialled a number. 

‘Comrade Zhukov? If you’ve got time, come and 
see me, will you? I need support.” 

When Zhukov came, Ivan Stepanovich said to Vic- 
tor: 
‘‘Now then, tell the Party Organizer from the Cen- 
tral Committee why we ‘shouldn’t do that’.”’ 

“There’s nothing to explain. Our little machine’s 
such a tiny screw in Soviet industry that you need a 
microscope to see it. That’s all.” 

“Well, it’s the first time I’ve heard a man criticize his 
own work like that! Do you mean to say the machine’s 
no good? ” 

_ “No, it’s a good machine. But it’s not worth a 
prize.”’ 

Ivan Stepanovich, who was standing beside him, 
made a gesture of defeat. 

“Now, if you were to invent a cure for some dan- 
gerous disease that everyone can fall a victim to, that 
would be all right, that would deserve a prize,” Victor 
went on. “A new method of labour for millions of 
people—that’s worth it too. A new type of ship, a new 
railway engine, and so on. But it’s a different matter 
when some gardener, as my grandad was saying, invents 
himself a hoe that’s a bit longer than usual or has a 
double blade or something, I don’t know what it was 
exactly. And he goes demanding some award for it, and 
sends in applications to all kinds of institutions.”’ 

“But you didn’t invent a hoe! ”’ 

“It’s not so far from it. ’m a member of the Party, 
Comrade Zhukov. I can’t look at things only from my 
own point of view. I’m fond of my machine all right, 
but when you look at it from the. State’s point of 
view—well, it’s not the Volga-Don Canal, it’s not the 
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Moscow Metro.” 

“Your reasoning’s at fault, Comrade Zhurbin.” Zhu- 
kov was looking out of the window: snow was falling 
thickly; flakes floated towards the pane, brushed it for a 
second like butterflies, then suddenly darted away. “‘A 
simple screw could be more important than the Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Station. The question is what screw. The 
value of an mvention doesn’t depend just on scale and 
measurement. It is the seeds of the future that these 
inventions contain which determine their value. Let me 
explain. You can make a superpowerful hammer—steam, 
compressor, hydraulic. And it won’t necessarily be a 
step forward. It’s just a matter of increasing the scale of 
the existing one. But there is one Leningrad smith— 
perhaps you’ve read about him in the papers—who’s re- 
placed the hammer with a forging machine. That’s a step 
forward, a big step forward. This forging machine—a 
press, I suppose you’d call it—gives you absolutely exact 
forging, the metal is not disfigured by hammer blows; 
the walls of the shed and the surrounding machinery 
aren't shaken.”’ 

“Now for that I would give the man a prize.” 

‘“He’s been given one.” 

“Then that means I know when prizes should be 
given and when they shouldn’t.” 

“Your machine is also a step forward, a step towards 
more complete mechanization of work that is as yet 
very little mechanized, particularly on the pattern- 
making side. And when we get an assembly line we’re 
going to need a lot of patterns, a terrifig lot.”’ 

“A step forward! ’? Victor answered. ‘Call that a 
step! It’s the first little toddle. When I’ve taken two or 
three steps then you can talk about prizes, Comrade 
Zhukov.” 

“Is the designer always consulted on such matters? ”’ 
said Zhukov. 

_ But Victor went away not in the least shaken in his 
opinion. 

The news of Victor’s visit to the director and the 
Party Organizer and of what they had talked about 
reached Skobelev. He became terribly excited. Now no 
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one could say that he, Skobelev, was of no importance. 
He had an invention, an original piece of construction, 
he was not just a rank-and-file engineer, he was a co-de- 
signer, an inventor, a creator! 

But the feeling of elation did not last three days. 
Doubts arose in his mind: suppose they started holding 
meetings and getting down to the truth. What then? 
Then he’d have every youngster in the street pointing a 
finger at him—had one sniff at another man’s invention, 
then calls himself an inventor! 

Skobelev’s spirits dropped. All his life he seemed to 
be on a seasaw—now up, now down. He tried to find 
reasons for rejecting all part in the designing of Victor 
Zhurbin’s machine, without waiting for someone else to 
do it for him. 

He went to Ivan Stepanovich and explained the rea- 
son for his visit. 

‘“You’ve all gone mad! ” Ivan Stepanovich shouted. 
‘Being with you is enough to drive a man crazy. This 
isn’t a shipyard, it’s a girls’ school. Fix it up with Zhur- 
bin yourself. I’ve had enough! ”’ 

But that’s not so easy when your own feelings are 
divided. Here, at last, you’ve got something, something 
important, significant, something that can change your 
life, establish your position, and you yourself must 
prove that this important thing does not belong to you, 
that you have no right to it. 

The director’s rude answer hardened Skobelev. Swift 
changes took place in his uncertain mind. 

‘So you refuse,”’ he said. ‘‘Very well, but remember 
that I don’t refuse to protect the interests of the inven- 
tor. I shall defend them! I consider it my duty as a 
Soviet citizen.”’ 

The new idea of becoming the protector of someone 
else’s interests appealed to Skobelev. He began pestering 
Zhukov and Gorbunov, and went about all over the 
place talking of how they wanted to-make him out a 
co-designer with Victor Zhurbin, but that he would have 
none of it; he would not allow a gifted man to be rob- 
bed. Just at that time a young electric welder came to 
see him in the bureau. 
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“J heard you were sticking up for Zhurbin. You 
wouldn’t like to stick up for me, would you? I’m just 
fiddling about on my own. Of course, I’m not an inven- 
tor; all I want to do is to make a slight change in the 
welding apparatus. But no one will take any notice 
of me.” 

“Come on! ” said Skobelev, after hearing the lad’s 
suggestion. Dragging the would-be innovator with him, 
he burst into the chief technologist’s office. 

‘Rationalization ideas are being suppressed in our 
shipyard! It’s disgrace! Here’s a comrade who’s been 
trying to get attention for three months and failed. He 
proposes a way of reconstructing the welding apparatus. 
It will increase the speed of welding.” 

“We'll have to have a look at it.”’ 

‘That ought to have been done long ago! ”’ 

“But I’ve only just heard of the suggestion. Who did 
you talk to about it, comrade? Who refused you and 
what did he refuse? ” 

“I told the foreman and the apparatus engineer. 
You’ve no right to meddle with the apparatus, he says, 
and that type is out-of-date anyhow—we’ll be getting 
new ones soon. But why have we got to have new ones? 
If you make my change, this type will work as well as 
the new type.” 

“All right, we'll look into it, ’ll send down an engi- 
neer who'll go into all the details with you. And thank 
you, Comrade Skobelev, for your warm support. But 
don’t be so on edge about it; just tell us about these 
things a little more calmly, please.” 

“You can’t help it. A man can’t move an inch with- 
out getting tied up in red tape.” 

His normal duties had left Skobelev depressed and 
apathetic, but he was now offered a field of activity 
beyond them; it attracted him and awakened his energy. 
He began to get his teeth into life. He gave,up sitting in 
the bureau, and spent days on end walking round the 
sheds, workshops and sectors, talking to workers, team- 
leaders and foremen; not a single rationalization sugges- 
tion, not even the smallest escaped him. He would take 
these suggestions to the chief technologist, the chief 
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constructor, the chief mechanic, argue and make heated 
demands. He had not yet got as far as banging the 
chiefs’ tables with his fist, but his former vacillation was 
less apparent. He was not fighting for himself but for 
others, and this knowledge gave him courage. 

One day he called in at the pattern-shop. 

“Hullo, Victor Ilyich, how are you. I heard they 
were trying to push some co-designers on to you. I 
won’t stand for it.”’ 

“They weren’t pushing ’em on to me,” replied Vic- 
tor, shaking his hand. “‘It was the other way round, they 
didn’t want to give credit to you and Zinaida Pavlovna. I 
stood out against that, of course.” 

“Quite wrong of you. Surely you can’t call Zinaida 
Pavlovna and me co-designers? We just did what we 
could to help, that’s all. You, you are the creator of this 
machine.”’ Skobelev stroked the polished framework of 
the “Zhuskiv,” stroked it tenderly and again remem 
bered those wonderful days of work together. 


4 


The snow that morning was like salt. Dry and hard, 
it whipped across the notice near the shipyard gates. 
People stopped to examine two lemon-coloured ovals 
drawn on a large sheet of grey cardboard and to read the 
black lettering. 


LEMONS 
HOW TO GROW THEM INDOORS 
LECTURER V. V. LOBANOV 
LECTURE BEGINS 8 P.M. 


Somehow the mind could not combine the January 
blast and icy snow with tropical fruit. People shrugged 
their shoulders and hurried on to the pass-office. But 
even there, even on the notice boards in the pass-office, 
in the workshops, on the felt-covered boardings around 
the new sites, in the corridors of the administration build- 
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ing—everywhere the lemon-coloured ovals and neat 
black lettering popped up in front of them. There was 
no escaping them. That new club manager, Vasili Matve- 
yevich, must have lemons on the brain! 

The lemons were talked about and laughed at all 
day; Vasili Matveyevich was also laughed at. Engineer 
Polikarpov of the compressor plant rang up Gorbunov at 
the shipyard committee to inquire whether the club was 
intending to remake nature on the Lada. 

When Vasili Matveyevich had been appointed to 
manage the club, Gorbunov had said to him: “You had 
better make up a plan of work. You chew it over with 
Veniamin Semyonovich and bring it here; we'll have a 
look at it.’’ Vasili Matveyevich chewed the matter over, 
but alone, without Veniamin Semyonovich. His rumina- 
tions lasted a long time, over a month. Gorbunov would 
keep reminding him and hurrying him up and always get 
the same answer: ‘‘I’ll put the building in order first. 
You've waited a long time. You can wait a bit longer.” 

In the end the plan was drawn up. Vasili Matveye- 
vich brought it to the shipyard committee—three pages 
covered with large handwriting—and sat down in a chair 
beside Gorbunov. 

‘*Read it, Gorbunov, and sanction it.” 

As Gorbunov read he began to feel worried. 

‘Where did you get this idea about lemons, Vasili 
Matveyevich? ”’ he asked. 

“The town gardener Lobanov was here one day.... 
You know, the one who’s going to plant out the ship- 
yard grounds. We got talking about one thing and an- 
other, he came down to my place, saw Maria’s fig tree 
and lemon bush in the pot and explained to us that you 
can get a harvest from them. Very interesting subject.” 

“It may be an interesting subject right enough, but 
somehow you know.... And these canoes, what are they 
for? The angler’s circle? ... It’s not a go-ahead plan.” 

“What do you mean—not go-ahead? ’’ said Vasili 
Matveyevich, beginning to get angry. “It’s as go-ahead as 
they make ’em.”’ 

“Well, maybe it’s go-ahead.... But don’t you think 
‘it’s a bit non-political? ”’ 
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“Now don’t start moralizing to me about indiffer- 
ence to -politics. I know what’s political and what 
isn’t.” 

Had his brother, Ilya Matveyevich, or Alexander 
Alexandrovich been in Vasili Matveyevich’s shows they 
would have at once started harking back to Krasnaya 
Gorka, and Tsaritsyn, and the Kronstadt ice—all the bat- 
tles in which they had learned politics. But Vasili Matve- 
yevich was more restrained. 

‘T take full responsibility for that plan. If it doesn’t 
work, you give me the sack. But in the meantime I’m in 
charge! I’m the one who has to answer for it.” 

They looked at each other and felt dissatisfied with 
each other; what’s wrong, getting on your high horse 
like that? 

Vasili Matveyevich left Gorbunov and went straight 
to Zhukov. The lemons didn’t please the Party Organiz- 
er very much either. 

“It’s quite a lively, interesting plan,” he said. “I 
haven’t any particular objections. It’s rather out of the 
ordinary, of course, but we'll give it a try. Let’s add one 
or two things, though, Comrade Zhurbin. You yourself 
feel, I think, what’s lacking here? ” Zhukov picked up a 
red pencil. “The centre of attention not only of our 
country but of people all over the world is our great 
construction works. Shall we put them in? Of course 
we shall. The transformation of nature, technical prog- 
ress.... But the lectures must be bright and lively. We 
mustn’t give dry talks about things which history has 
never known before.”’ 

“That’s exactly what I thmk. [ve no more love for 
dry stuff than you have. Those 16 club managers fed us 
up with it—up to here....”” He drew a finger across his 
throat. 

And so, to Gorbunov’s alarm, the club blossomed 
out in a rash of lemon-coloured spots. On the day the 
‘lecture was to take place Gorbunov could neither keep 
his seat in the trade-union committee nor go home. He 
appeared at the club. For a long time he had known 
about all the renovations that Vasili Matveyevich had 
made there. The chairman of the trade-union committee 
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had sanctioned and watched over these renovations him- 
self, but even he was surprised by the order and comfort 
that gleamed forth when all the lights in the entrance 
hall, the corridors, the lounges and the rest rooms 
went on. 

Vasili Matveyevich had thrown the _ bedraggled 
pseudopalms out of the “winter garden” and brought 
down from town several real date palms. The aquarium 
had been filled with water; in its centre a fountain 
played lazily; under the fountain sedate fishes swam 
among the water plants. The dust of ages had been 
beaten out of the sofas. On one of them sat a stout 
woman in a green hat, watching the fish in the aquar- 
ium. Could it be that Ivan Stepanovich’s wife was inte- 
rested in lemons! 

Near the door of the hall where the lecture was to 
be held, Gorbunov caught sight of foreman Tarasov and 
two lads from the vocational school. Tarasov was say- 
ing: 
. “Yes, you can grow ’em from seeds too. Only you'll 
have to wait 15 years or more. What you need is a 
cutting, a cutting from a grafted bush.” 

Kornei Pavlovich, the chief designer, was pacing the 
corridor, examining the pictures on the walls. 

‘Who thought of this? ’’ he asked Gorbunov. 

“I can’t remember,” Gorbunov replied. “They’ve 
been here for a long time. Ever since the place was 
built.” 

“I don’t mean the pictures. Who thought of these 
lemons? ”’ 

“Why, is it bad? ”’ 

“What’s bad about it! At least it’s interesting. I’ve 
been cultivating lemons for years; I even ordered some 
three-year-olds from Michurinsk once. They bore fruit. 
But I didn’t manage to keep them during the war. It was 
too cold in the flat. The new ones I’ve got are no good 
at all.” 

“Did you raise the new ‘ones from seed, Kornei Pav- 
lovich? ” Gorbunov inquired. “People say you ought to 
grow them from cuttings.”’ 

“From cuttings, from seed—I’ve tried all ways. Are 
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you a lemon-grower too? ”’ 

A bell rang. People strolled from the lounges and 
corridors past Gorbunov into the lecture hall. There 
were fitters, turners, constructors, elderly women ac- 
countants, apprentices, housewives, joiners. Gorbunov 
knew practically all of them by sight, by name and by 
their work records. The chairman of the shipyard com- 
mittee knew almost everything about these people—but 
he had never known about their passion for lemons. 

They took their seats. The hall, which seated a hun- 
dred and fifty, was nearly full. Gorbunov found himself a 
seat near a side door. At the last moment, when Vale- 
rian Valerianovich Lobanov, the town gardener, was 
mounting the rostrum made of polished ship’s timber, 
Zhukov came in and sat down in the back row. 

Lobanov was not a bit like a gardener. He made you 
think rather of a blacksmith or a giant nawvy. The rost- 
rum hardly came up to his waist. His arms were long and 
powerful, his shoulders broad. He had grey hair with a 
streak of black. When he turned or moved his feet the 
rostrum creaked. 

“Tt don’t know, dear comrades,” he said in a deep 
bass with a broad northern accent, stroking his chin. “I 
don’t know when it'll come about, but I believe it will 
come about—tropical plants will bloom in the streets of 
our town. And you will be able to come out of your 
house and pick an orange or a peach under your own 
window.” 

A cheerful murmur ran through the hall. 

“Yes, I’m sure of it,’’” Lobanov went on. “For 300 
years our town has been standing on the Lada, for 296 
years the only things that grew here were hawthorn, 
poplar and pine. But in the 297th year I cut the first 
bunch of grapes in my garden, and in the 299th, that is 
last year, I picked my first peaches. So what I’m talking 
about is not just wishful thinking, it’s not just one of 
seeps tales, although I know a good many tales, 

ecause I had a grandma like all the rest of you.” 

He took a handkerchief out of his pocket and put it 
to his face as if it were a piece of blotting paper: it was 
hot in the hall—Vasili Matveyevich had given instruc- 
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tions for the heating to be turned full on. 

‘The denizens of the south are coming north. They 
are getting near our parts. Man is leading them by the 
hand, like little children. And in next to no time they 
will no longer be visitors but settled inhabitants.” 

The lecturer told about the works of Michurin, 
about the Michurin varieties of heat-loving plants which 
under the influence of man were gradually losing their 
dependence on warmth and growing accustomed to 
moderate temperatures. He spoke of the melons and 
water-melons grown near Moscow, of cherries near Le- 
ningrad, he spoke of plans for transforming nature, of 
the great canals and afforestation belts, and gradually 
Gorbunov grew less worried. Lobanov seemed to be tell- 
ing mainly about peaches and cherries but before his 
listeners rose a picture of a creative person, who on his 
own Soviet soil was bringing about marvellous transfor- 
mations, who could do everything if he did not spare 
effort and labour. 

There’s some sense in this lecture, after all, Gorbu- 
nov thought. I would never have expected it! He did 
not know that while the plan was being drawn up, Vasili 
Matveyevich had not only renovated the club build- 
ing—he had gone round the shops, chatted with old 
friends of his and the young people, and asked questions 
about what they wanted from their club and what inter- 
ested them. The shipyard workers, it turned out, had 
more interests than they knew what to do with. Even 
Old Matvei made a suggestion: 

‘You fix up a place there, Vasili, my boy, for the old 
folks to sit in, so that they don’t get pushed about by 
them youngsters. We’ll come and sit down and have a 
chat and a glass of beer. And don’t let there be any 
noise. Don’t you think of fitting up the radio there or 
any of them there accordion players. I remember when I 
was on holiday near Riga the year before last I went 
into a restaurant called ‘Lido’. Iwas witha blast-furnace 
worker from the Donbas. He was a grandpa too. ‘Let’s 
have some asparagus, Matvei,’ he says, ‘I’ve never tried it 
before; it’s a delicacy! ’ They served it up. Sops, that’s 
what it was! Bitter white mush, with a kind of scrub- 
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bing brush in the middle. But I was talking about some- 
thing else.... Yes, that jazz band in the ‘Lido’. They 
worked so hard they made the plates rattle. I pncked 
my tongue with my fork, my hand was shaking so 
much. So let me tell you, Vasili: No accordion players. 
You need peace and quiet to talk and drink beer.”’ 

It was old Selezenkina, the trade-union committee 
chairwoman, who had spoken to Vasili Matveyevich 
about the lemons. What could you do, she asked, to 
stop them from drying up and losing their leaves? “I’ve 
never been to the club before, but for that I’Il be sure to 
come.’’ And she had come—there she was, sitting in the 
front row. 

They called an interval. The audience besieged Loba- 
nov and he, who had been counting on a smoke in the 
interval, had to answer questions for the whole 15 m- 
nutes. 

‘““Anybody who’s willing to take the trouble,” he 
continued after the interval, ““can come and see me at 
my house. Pll show him a lemon tree as big as a man. 
Fifty lemons I get off that tree. Anybody can grow one 
like that and have lemons to put in his tea. I know some 
of you are specialists and have lemon trees that yield 
fruit. What must we do so that everybody’s trees bear 
fruit? Let’s tackle the problem together.” 

He told his own story and asked others to tell theirs. 
Gorbunov was completely reassured. He slipped across 
to Zhukov, sat down beside him and whispered: 

“Not going too badly, is it? ”’ 

“Does anything the workers undertake ever turn out 
badly? ”? Zhukov answered shortly. 

What’s the idea of talking to me about the workers, 
thought Gorbunov. I’m a worker too. I may be keen on 
this lemon game myself. But it’s not so easy to figure 
out what’s needed and what isn’t needed nowadays. 
There’s a fierce struggle going on in the world. The 
forces of peace are growing and getting stronger, but the 
warmongers aren’t giving in either; they’re sticking their 
necks out as much as ever. You feel you ought to be 
sounding the alarm to warm people that peace is in 
danger. And you try to make every word, every action 
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serve that purpose. Is this a time to be talking about 
lemons? 

Many of the audience stayed behind after the lec- 
ture. They took Lobanov into the “winter garden” and 
went on asking him questions. 

Zhukov and Gorbunov went to look for Vasili Matve- 
yevich. Vasili Matveyevich had not attended the lecture, 
he was sitting in his office telling off the ex-manager, 
who was stubbornly refusing to run the dramatics circle. 
Veniamin Semyonovich did not say this in so many 
wards. He was suggesting that not many people had put 
their names down for the circle, and that those who 
had, possessed no talent for acting. 

“T’ll get people together and prove you are wrong! ” 
Vasili Matveyevich was saying angrily. “What do you 
mean—no talent for acting! My niece-in-law used to 
work at a factory making galoshes. And now she’s be- 
come a famous actress: she plays on the radio and was 
on the stage once. You have to look for talent, not wait 
for it to be handed you on a plate. People with talent 
are not likely to come to stick-in-the-muds like you 
and me.” 

“You're letting your tongue run away with you, 
Comrade Zhurbin! I’m no stick-in-the-mud. But I don’t 
agree with throwing energy away.” 

At that moment Zhukov and Gorbunov entered. 

“That was a very fine lecture, Vasili Matveyevich,”’ 
said Zhukov cheerfully. “It’s a long time since I heard 
anything so good. You're starting well.’’ He glanced at 
Veniamin Semyonovich. “That should show you the 
way to work, comrade theatrical producer! ”’ 

“I could have organized thousands of lectures like 
that,”’ replied Veniamin Semyonovich. “But I was ex- 
pected to arrange entertainment with an aim and pur- » 
pose to it, not trifles.” 

“Such as dances and the old films you used to grind 
out? Is that what was expected of you? ... By the way, 
you mentioned you were soon going to have your 40th 
birthday. How are you going to celebrate it? What have 
you achieved in 40 years? ” 

For the first time Veniamin Semyonovich was at a 
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loss for an answer. 

And Zhukov went on: 

“Not long ago I received a letter from your daugh- 
ter. She writes that she no longer wishes you to be 
called her father and that she has changed her first and 
second names.” 

‘““‘What’s her name now, then? ”’ exclaamed Veniamin 
Semyonovich, going pale. 

“Do you realize what you’ve just said? ’’ Zhukov 
looked at him in disgust. “‘You asked a stranger to tell 
you the name of your own daughter. You, her father! ”’ 

Veniamin Semyonovich stared at each of them in 
turn, pulled a piece of paper towards him, and began 
writing. “I hearby request that I be released from my 
duties....”’ 

When he had finished he handed the sheet of paper 
to Vasili Matveyevich, who endorsed it without further 
ado. Gorbunov silently wrote in the other corner: “Re- 
lease granted.” 

Glancing at the paper, Veniamin Semyonovich shrug- 
ged his shoulders and went out. 

Yes,” said Zhukov after a pause, “that man’s made 
a hash of his life.” 

“If anyone had told me: ‘No one needs you, Zhur- 
bin’,”’ said Vasili Matveyevich heavily, “I’d have fallen 
through the floor. What would I have to live for? ”’ 

‘And I’d go through the floor with you too! ” de- 
clared Gorbunov grimly. “‘As a matter of fact that’s just 
where I thought you and I were heading, with those 
lemons of yours! ”’ 


At the sound of the motor horn Old Matvei unhur- 
riedly put on his overcoat, his winter cap, and his mit- 
tens, and left the house. At the gate stood the director’s 
black ZIS. The driver swung back the door. 

‘’Evening, Matvei Dorofeyevich! ” 

“’Evening, Mitya! ’’ Old Matvei made himself com- 
fortable in his seat and drew his coat round his knees. 
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““You’ve got it pretty warm in the old bus! ”’ 

“T’ve turned on the heater. It certainly gives some 
warmth! ”’ 

The car bucked heavily over the snow ruts; the light 
from the headlights showing up high snow-drifts on 
either side. 

“Is it an electric heater? ”’ 

“No, it runs off the motor.”’ 

“‘That’s what our fishing boys ought to think of one 
of these days. They get frozen, those lads do. Last 
Saturday I was crossing the Veryazhka on my way to 
the baths. Samokhin—do you know him? —the engine- 
driver, the one with the pockmarks on his face, was 
sitting there fishing at an ice-hole. Shivering away, he 
was—there was a real frost that day. He’d got his cheek 
tied round with a shawl. ‘What! ’ I shouts to him from 
the bridge, ‘are you off your napper, coming to the river 
with a gumboil?’ And the poor chap tried to get up and 
couldn’t; his coat had frozen to the ice. Bad luck all 
round, that was. Heat’s not always a good thing though. 
I remember once with a pumpkin.... A great big thing, it 
must have been nearly three poods. They brought it in 
out of the frost and put it in a warm room for exhibi- 
tion. And up it went, like a bomb! Terrible thing the 
number of visitors it injured! Someone got a bit of rind 
in the ear, someone else a seed in the eye, and another 
had his face all smeared in that pulp they have inside. 
Scientists will tell you it was the air warming up inside 
that burst it. So you be careful with pumpkins, Mitya. 
Better stick to fennel and celery. They’re peaceful vege- 
tables, never let you down.’ 

When the frosts started, Ivan Stepanovich had given 
orders for Old Matvei to be brought to work in his car. 
And this was not only because he cared about the old 
man’s health. There were other reasons. 

After taking up his new duties, Old Matvei had in 
spite of himself grown accustomed to the thought that 
his working life was over, that he no, longer had any- 
thing to do, and that this post had been given to him as 
a “consolation prize”. He brought a pillow, blanket and 
sheets to the director’s' office and asked Ivan Stepa- 
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novich for the key to the bookcase. When the director 
left of an evening, he would move the desk lamp over to 
the sofa—he had fixed it up with a long flex—then lie 
down and read. The book he liked best was the encyclo- 
paedia. At first he started reading it page by page from 
the letter “A”. But that only left his head in a muddle. 
Then he began reading nothing but medical articles. He 
soon dropped that: it made him sleep badly. He had 
dreams of malignant growths as horny things with long 
tails. Then he thought of a game—he would read what- 
ever page he happened to open. That really was interest- 
ing. He would open it at, say, “Taiwan”. Of course, 
he’d heard of that place dozens of time, the Chinese 
island Chiang Kai-shek and his American protectors had 
taken over. But he had never had much idea what it 
actually looked like. And here it was, a bountiful coun- 
try with rice and pineapples and sweet potatoes, and a 
climate as warm and soft as the Garden of Eden, and 
they were a gallant people who lived on Taiwan. Or just 
down the page: ‘‘Tamara’’. Just think of it, that Geor- 
gian tsarina there were so many tales about, was the 
wife of a Russian prince! How did he manage to live 
with her, the poor chap? Had a rough time of it, I bet. 
And then came “‘Tory’’. The English aristocrats. Chur- 
chill, etc. One of their breed, was he? Might have 
known it—that fellow would be an aristocrat if ever 
there was one. 

When he had read enough, he would go to sleep; in 
the moming he would lock the books in the bookcase 
and go home. One night, when he was in the middle of a 
very interesting page, the telephone rang. Old Matvei 
had never had to get up from the sofa before. He went 
over to the phone and picked up the receiver. 

‘"Hullo? Who’s the night bird? ’’ he asked grumpily. 

“Comrade director? ”’ 

“Director my foot! Think he sits here all night? 
Ring in the morning.” 

“It'll be too late in the morning, comrade. This is 
foreman Chernokluyev speaking. The pipes have burst, 
the water’s pouring out. I’ve been ringing up everywhere 
and can’t get an answer.”’ 
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‘What pipes? ”’ inquired Old Matvei. 

‘“The ones to the concrete mixers.” 

“Why don’t you turn the water off, son? Is it the 
concrete mixers near the engineering shop? Well, you 
count 15 paces from the shop entrance.... You’re not 
short-legged by any chance, are you? All right, when 
you’ve counted 15 you’ll come to a well.... Have you 
got any plumbers with you? Let them climb down 
there. The valve’s got to be shut off. Get it?... Why 
thank me? ... And afterwards you can change the pipes. 
Why didn’t you keep ’em warm. You ought to have 
lagged ’em properly with felt. Plenty of felt in the 
stores. Mind you do it tomorrow. It’s not summertime, 
you know.” 

The next night Old Matvei himself rang up the build- 
ers. 

“Give me Chernokluyev, the foreman! Is that Cher- 
nokluyev? Zhurbin speaking, from the director’s office. 
How’s the water situation? Have you wrapped up the 
pipes? Guard against accidents, son! Don’t you go 
spoiling our plan.” 

Someone else rang up; this time it was the watch- 
man at the transport section. Seven trucks of timber had 
arrived and the railway chief was demanding immediate 
unloading; they needed empty trucks. The watchman 
wanted to know whether to unload or to wait till 
morning. 

“If you wait till morning they’ll report us for caus- 
ing a stoppage,” said Old Matvei. “It’s wasting the 
people’s money. You unload and have done with it! ” 

“But I haven’t got enough men here for seven 
trucks.”’ 

‘“‘Haven’t you, though? ’’ Old Matvei scratched his 
head. It was a difficult situation. Should he wake up the 
director? What, over seven trucks! After all, the place 
wasn’t on fire. “You ring ... what’s your name? Mar- 
tyanov? You ring me, Martyanov, in about ten minutes. 
’ll give you my decision.” 

Old Matvei put down the receiver, stood for a mo- 
ment by the telephone, then sat down in the director’s 
chair. There weren’t many people at the shipyard at 
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night. Maintenance men and mechanics, stokers and 
watchmen. You couldn’t take them off their job. What 
about the builders? Yes, that was it, the builders! 

“Chernokluyev? ”’ he boomed into the receiver a min- 
ute later. ‘‘Where’s your manager? Only his assistant? 
Let’s have a word with him! Comrade Assistant, do you 
need any timber? Badly? There are seven truckloads 
here.... Yes, I know it’s. very good. All right, then, 
they’ve got to be unloaded quickly. Who’s speaking, you 
say? Zhurbin here, Zhurbin. Get your men out. I'll give 
you a ring in three hours.” 

When Martyanov rang up, Old Matvei said to him: 

‘Have a go at the building assistant. Dial 39. He’ll 
give you some helpers. I’ve given instructions. And re- 
port to me afterwards how the work goes.”’ 

That night Old Matvei did not lie down on the sofa 
and did not unlock the bookcase. He kept ringing up 
and asking how the unloading was going, paced about 
the office, his hands behind his back, and hummed his 
old song about the silver bugles. 

‘‘Not such an easy matter to manage a shipyard! ”’ 
he murmured to himself. “People who don’t know it 
think it’s easy. Everything’s easy when you’re not doing 
it, but have a try and you’ll soon leam! ”’ 

When he went home that morning Old Matvei left a 
note on Ivan Stepanovich’s desk with a short description 
of the night’s happenings and a report saying that at 
dawn the shipyard had returned the trucks empty to the 
railway, that there had been no delay and that no 
money had been wasted. 

That evening he trimmed his beard with scissors, had 
his supper and began pulling on his felt boots. 

In came Mitya, the car driver. 

‘“What’s up? ’”’ Ilya Matveyevich asked him, looking 
up from his newspaper. “‘An emergency? ”’ 

“T’ve come for Matvei Dorofeyevich,”’ said Mitya. 

“Vou? 93 

“Yes, me and the ZIS. Director wants to see him.’’ 

The family looked at each other: was Grandad in for 
a scolding? Had he been getting himself into trouble? 
And Old Matvei did not feel easy either: suppose he had 
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done the wrong thing? Perhaps he had taken rather a 
lot on himself as watchman in the director’s office? All 
the way to the shipyard he scratched behind his ear; he 
seemed to have an itch there, and his knee itched too, 
and the sole of his foot; only his nose remained free of 
all disturbances. ‘“That means I’m not going to be treat- 
ed to a drink,” he told himself, thinking of the old 
saying, “that means I’m in for a row.” 

But Ivan Stepanovich met Old Matvei with a warm 
handshake and read out a “minute” thanking Matvei 
Dorofeyevich Zhurbin for his prompt initiative. 

‘And all formality aside,” added Ivan Stepanovich, 
71 — to thank you personally, Matvei Dorofeye- 
vich.”’ 

‘We're both working for the same cause, Ivan Stepa- 
novich.”’ 

From that day Ivan Stepanovich gave instructions to 
take Old Matvei both to and from the shipyard by car 
every day. 

“Grandad! ’’ exclaimed Tonya. “You’ve got just like 
a director.” 

“Well, what about it, you young pups? ”’ chuckled 
Old Matvei. “Wasn’t I there, at the Winter Palace, chuck- 
ing those so-and-sos down the staircases? ... You do 
your job properly too, and you’ll never go wrong.” 

Now, when setting off for home, Ivan Stepanovich 
would sometimes ask Old Matvei to check something 
during the night or to pass on a reminder to the builders 
or the mechanics. Whether these instructions were writ- 
ten or given by word of mouth, Old Matvei would carry 
them out to the letter with all an old man’s punctilious- 
ness. 

There was, of course, a night superintendent at the 
shipyard. But the superintendent dealt only with ques- 
tions directly concerned with production. It was his job 
to co-ordinate the night work of the shops. But the new 
programme sometimes gave rise to unexpected problems 
that no superintendent could answer, and Old Matvei 
would come to the rescue. He knew the shipyard inside 
out, above ground and under ground; without any maps 
or plans—simply from memory—he could say where the 
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electric cables and the old and new pipes of the ventila- 
tion system lay, and where all the various types of stores 
were kept. People rang him up for information and ad- 
vice. And although no one knew who first thought of 
the title, Old Matvei came to be called the “night direc- 
tor’. 

No time for sleeping now! No sooner had you made 
yourself comfortable and opened a book than there was 
a ring on the telephone. And the “night director” had to 
deal with every call himself. There was no secretary, 
everything came straight through to him and he dealt 
with it without any fuss or red tape—what’s the 
trouble? What do you want done? ... 

Old Matvei gave up the padded jacket he used to 
wear at first on duty, and began sporting a suit which 
had previously been reserved only for Sundays. His leo- 
nine mane and beard also came in for special attention. 
He was no longer just a watchman; night and day Old 
Matvei was interested in shipyard affairs. He would get 
all the sleep he needed by midday, then back to the 
shipyard. Shaffling in his felt boots along the foot- 
boards of the scaffolding, he would grumble: “They 
might knock some of this ice off these boards. A man 
could slip and kill himself here’’.... “What, carrying 
bricks in a hod? They used to work like that in my 
grandfather’s day.’’ The foreman would answer: “Not 
many bricks here, Matvei Dorofeyevich. Just a thousand 
or so—for a partition.”” And he would retort: “Why 
break your back even for a thousand? Ask for the 
mobile crane.’ 

He would go round the building sites and the store- 
yards; and in the evening he would talk to Ivan Stepa- 
novich about everything he had seen and what he did 
not like. The next day the ice would be cleared, the 
mobile crane put in operation, some valuable decorative 
wood brought in out of the snow. Old Matvei’s vigilant 
eye noted a lot of things that escaped the attention of 
the director. 

One day, when he arrived at the shipyard, Old Mat- 
vei began talking about hitches in the building work. 

‘““They’re not washing the sand, Ivan Stepanovich. 
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It’s too frosty, they say; the sand gets coated with ice. 
But that sand’s dirty. How can you mix it into con- 
crete? It ought to be washed under cover.”’ 

“Why, Matvei Dorofeyevich,” said Ivan Stepanovich, 
‘“‘you could easily take the place of the director.” 

‘Too old for that job. Not enough strength, Ivan 
Stepanovich. And not enough learning either. Learning’s 
not the main trouble, of course. The main trouble is old 
age. If I were a bit younger I’d be able to get down to 
studying.” 

‘Do you think learning and strength are as necessary 
as all that? Not so long ago a comrade was telling me 
that in a shipyard with everything in apple-pie order, 
with a reliable body of workers and technical staff, 
there just isn’t any need for a director.” 

“That comrade of yours should think again! ” Old 
Matvei answered after a moment’s reflection. “He thinks 
a shipyard’s like a band. Plans, schedules, quotas—they 
take the place of the music. Just follow them and 
there’s your tune! But even a band without that ... that 
what’s-his-name....”” 

“Conductor? ”’ 

‘“‘That’s it! Without a conductor even a band will go 
wrong. Your comrade may think differently but I know 
what I’m talking about. What happens without a leader 
if the orchestra’s a big one? The musicians all try:to 
keep up with each other and start playing faster and 
faster until in the end they’re dashing along like wild 
horses, or else they start going slower and slower until it 
turns into a funeral march. The conductor seemes to be 
watching everyone separately, but he’s really keeping 
the whole orchestra in mind. Everything’s written down 
in the music, of course, but after all, the music is just 
paper. If you rely only on paper, you don’t get far. A 
man needs human guidance, he needs to have things 
explained humanly.” 

“And checked.” 

‘“‘And checked, of course! Not every man’s work is 
as good as another’s. I often think of our Party, Ivan 
Stepanovich, how does the Party act? The Party also 
writes its decision down on paper. It’s a good decision 
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and everyone can understand it. Type it out on the 
typewriter, hand it round to everyone and tell ’em to do 
what’s written there. But no, that won’t work. First of 
all there’s got to be a Party meeting, where everything’s 
discussed and thought over, and everybody is appointed 
to his own special job. The Party Committee goes to the 
people in person and explains everything. The Party 
Organizer rolls up his sleeves and gets busy. Then there’s 
another meeting to see how the Party’s decision is being 
carried out. If a man’s doing well, they’ll ask him to do 
better. If he’s doing badly they’ll give him a talking to, 
or help him ... depending on the why and wherefore of 
the matter. Isn’t that so? ”’ 

“Quite right, Matvei Dorofeyevich.” 

It was not the first time that Old Matvei had made 
Ivan Stepanovich think. The old man’s words last 
autumn about following the example of great men even 
in what seemed the most trivial actions had sounded like 
a reproach to Ivan Stepanovich. The director gave all his 
energy and all his time to the shipyard; nothing else 
existed for him. He did not go to the theatre, he hardly 
ever went to the cinema, and only read technical litera- 
ture. He had drifted away from his family; ““home” was 
simply where he ate and slept. He thought that was how 
it should be; but Old Matve1 said things that Ivan Stepa- 
novich could not forget. 

Who was Old Matvei? A representative of the 
people, one of the people. And the old man was night 
about many things. It was true that at the Party meeting 
they had said Ivan Stepanovich was sometimes too 
easy-going with the idlers and with those who did not 
carry out their duties very conscientiously. Very often 
in such cases he would confine himself merely to “a 
personal talking-to”. Yes, perhaps that was so. A worker 
and an engineer himself, Ivan Stepanovich thought it his 
responsibility to “understand the position” of every 
worker and every engineer, and he often put too broad 
an interpretation on this responsibility. 

It seemed to him that Old Matvel, one of the oldest 
of the workers, ought to support the director’s efforts 
“to protect the workers’ interests”. But Grandad, it 
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turned out, had not the slightest use for such “protec- 
tion’’. He said that protection of the workers’ interests 
meant above all the protection of one’s own Soviet 
State. 

And again Ivan Stepanovich had reason to think 
how right Old Matvei was in his thoughts about life, 
about the role of a leader, and about the Party. He said 
nothing to Old Matvei when they parted, only shook his 
hand warmly. 

That night the telephones remained silent for a time. 
Old Matvei sat at the desk with some books and then 
dozed off in the armchair. He was wakened by a buzz. 
He picked up the shipyard telephone receiver—only the 
dialling tone. What was wrong? He picked up the re- 
ceiver connected to the town exchange—the dialling 
tone again. But a bell kept on buzzing. And suddenly 
Old Matvei realized that it was the Moscow telephone, 
which always stood quiet and mysterious on a little 
table by itself, that was demanding an answer. To an- 
swer or not to answer? Old Matvei was at aloss. Perhaps 
he ought to call up Ivan Stepanovich and make him 
come and answer it? But the telephone kept ringing: he 
must act. 

“Hullo! ” said Old Matvei hoarsely. ‘Hullo! ”’ 

“Is that the shipyard? Who’s speaking?” asked a 
distant but clearly audible voice. 

‘‘Matvei Zhurbin,” he replied. “On night duty.” 

“Nikolai Vasilievich wants to speak to you.” 

Old Matvei had no idea who Nikolai Vasilievich was, 
but at the mention of such an ordinary everyday name 
his alarm and confusion began to wane. 

“Very well, then! ’? he said much more cheerfully. 
“I’m listening.” 

“Comrade Zhurbin,” said another voice at the other 
end of the line. ‘Where is the director? ” 

“Asleep, Comrade Nikolai Vasilievich. Been running 
about all day with one thing and another. A man 1s 
supposed to sleep sometimes, you know. What’s 
wanted? I can answer. Is it about the building? ”’ 

_ “How are the trawlers getting on? Today the Coun- 
cil of Ministers suggested we should commission them 
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by the first of May.” 

“All six? ’? Old Matvei queried. “Do you mean you 
want us to finish them off on the stocks before launch- 
ing? We shan’t be able to get them to the finishing dock 
because the ice on our river Lada doesn’t break until 
very late. Are we to do all the finishing on the stocks? ” 

“Yes, do it on the stocks.”’ 

“That'll be all right. It’s not a very big job. They’re 
little ships. We’ll do our best, Nikolai Vasilievich. Tell 
the Ministers we’ll do our best. Yes, we’re a serious lot 
at our shipyard. Ever been up here? Not yet? You'll be 
welcome. Who am I? ... The lads call me the night direc- 
tor. As a matter of fact I’m an old worker, Matvei Zhur- 
bin. I’ll pass on everything exactly. When he comes in 
the morning I’ll tell him. Yes, fit as a fiddle! Keep well 
yourself,” 

The receiver went quiet, but Old Matvei still held it 
in his hand for a long time, peering at it. He had enjoyed 
his conversation with Moscow. Thoughtful kind of chap, 
that Nikolai Vasilievich. Asked after my health. Told me 
not to wake the director. But you felt like waking the 
director up right away to tell him about the trawlers 
that the Council of Ministers was waiting for. 

Old Matvei began pacing about the office over the 
huge carpet, dragging his‘disabled leg and stamping 
vexedly as he turned round. 

In the morning he learned from Ivan Stepanovich 
that the “thoughtful kind of chap” Nikolai Vasilievich 
had, after all, rung up the director at his flat, and that 
he was, in fact, the head of the Ministry. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1 


One day, when Ilya Matveyevich was sitting in his 
office, a messenger from the shipyard administration 
brought him a bulky package plastered with colourful 
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stamps and postmarks and tied round tightly with tough 
string. 

Ilya Matveyevich weighed it on his palm—well over a 
pound! —put' on his glasses and read the address of the 
sender. M. V. Belov, Potylikha Street, Moscow. Well, 
well! He remembered how he had met Anton’s chief in 
the kitchen garden, how they had argued and got no- 
where. He did not hurry to open the packet; he grew 
thoughtful. It had seemed that they had got nowhere— 
except that the professor had sown a seed of doubt in 
Ilya Matveyevich’s mind. Did he, Ilya Matveyevich, real- 
ly stand so firm on the stocks with his experience? He 
had never kept to the beaten track. Innovations con- 
cerning hull assembly had been tried out in his sector. 
But what kind of innovations? Innovations that did not 
go beyond the conceptions of a technology which had 
been in existence for decades, even centuries. And that 
technology asserted that a ship is built mainly on the 
stocks. It was here, here on the stocks, that they as- 
sembled and riveted a ship, fitted it out as far as possible 
and then launched it. 

What were the changes that Ilya Matveyevich had 
seen taking place here through the years? The supply of 
materials to the fitters had become more and more mech- 
anized; the crane system had been improved; pneumat- 
ic riveting had taken the place of hand riveting; in 
recent years they had begun installing nearly all the 
ship’s machinery while the vessel was still on the stocks, 
thus considerably reducing the time spent in the fin- 
ishing dock. 

Within the limits of this technology Ilya Matveye- 
vich was a good all-round craftsman. He was not simply 
a foreman; he was also an excellent organizer. His sector 
had never run short of materials or finished parts. Ilya 
Matveyevich knew how to accumulate stores, stores | 
which were not big or ostentatious but thoroughly 
reliable. 

‘‘How’s it going? ” the director would ask him. 

“Badly, Ivan Stepanovich.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? ” 

“Only enough materials left for about two days. 
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After Friday we’ll be sitting round on our backsides. 
The hull shop is holding us up.” 

There were, of course, enough materials not for two 
days but for a week, or even several weeks, but Ilya 
Matveyevich considered it his duty to keep the director 
‘on his toes’’, and let him in his turn keep the shop 
chiefs on their toes. The shop chiefs knew that to fail 
with an order for Zhurbin meant trouble. There would 
be such a row that you might as well run away from the 
shipyard. And how could you fail, when long before 
schedule Ilya Matveyevich and one of his foremen or 
team-leaders would. appear in the shop, looking round 
and noticing everything to the last detail: what the disci- 
pline was like, how the work was organized, and above 
all_whether the shop chief had not put through some- 
one else’s order out of turn. And if the slightest thing 
was wrong, how many allies would suddenly appear on 
Zhurbin’s side! —they would stage such a show-down 
there would be hell to pay. 

Alexander Alexandrovich would often say to Ilya 
Matveyevich: 

‘‘You’re a working man, Ilya.... But sometimes I 
look at you and say to myself—there’s a kulak if ever 
there was one. Everything for yourself.” 

““You’ve got to understand the difference, Alexan- 
der. A kulak grabs for himself; I do it for the sake of the 
job. Everybody ought to fight for the sake of the job he 
has to carry out. Otherwise he’s a mug. And I don’t 
want to be made a mug.” 

Ilya Matveyevich was all for electric welding too. It 
did not change his conception of ship assembly. Why 
should he? If there was no riveting there would be 
welding; the time the ship spent on the stocks would be 
— Everything else would go on the same as be- 

ore. 

But now something had really happened; from now 
on the ship would be built in the shops piecemeal. All 
the stocks had to do was to clap the pieces together— 
and off into the water! The task of the stocks sector 
had shrunk, and with it the role of Ilya Matveyevich. 

Ilya Matveyevich was not the one to be content with 
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a backseat or even a place in the middle. The only place 
for him was in the front row. And for that must one 
study? A man almost sixty expected to study! No, let 
the others, the younger ones go in for that. 

Once again he tossed the package on his palm: what 
had he been up to this time, that professor? He tore 
open the wrapping. 

The package contained a book. Its blue bmding bore 
the title, “Academician A. N. Krylov, Memozrs and Es- 
says.” 

Krylov! Who didn’t know Krylov! Alexei Nikola- 
yevich, the Academician! Ilya Matveyevich had read his 
articles in magazines and books, had read about the man 
himself, and heard lectures on his life and work. And he 
had heard of this book although he had never laid hands 
on it before. There were five copies of it in the library, 
but they were always out. And anyhow—what was the 
point in a few memoirs and essays? Could they bring. 
you much help in practical work.... 

Ilya Matveyevich opened the book. On the fly-leaf 
in copper-plate handwriting, Belov had written: 

‘Dear Ilya Matveyevich! During our last conversa- 
tion you referred to P. A. Titov. Yes, he was an out- 
standing practical engineer. But was he only a practical 
engineer? Read pages 106-113. If you already know the 
passage—my apologies! Respectfully yours, M. B.”’ 

He wanted to postpone the reading till the evening 
but could not resist opening the book at page 106. Well, 
let us see. That’s right.... From the age of twelve, mate 
to his father—an engine-driver on the Petrozavodsk 
steamship line; at sixteen, entered the workshop of the 
Nevsky shipyard in Petersburg—yes, that was right. And 
then he had risen to draughtsman, then chief loftsman, 
assistant ship foreman.... And finally, if you please—a 
shipbuilding engineer, without even as much as an ele- 
mentary-school certificate in his pocket, let alone an 
engineer’s diploma! 

Ilya Matveyevich read eagerly about the innovations 
in shipbuilding that had been introduced by this 
‘‘engine-driver’s mate’’. There were quite a lot of them. 
They had to do with marking, drilling and assembly 
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work, riveting, caulking, drawing and designing. Appar- 
ently Titov’s mind had been able to grasp the whole 
immense and complex process of shipbuilding. 

Ilya Matveyevich chuckled with amusement when he 
read how N. Kuteinikov, at that time the most learned 
Russian shipbuilding engineer, tried to check the accu- 
racy of certain measurements which Titov had made by 
eye.... 

He could never catch Titov out. 

Calculations made in accordance with all the rules of 
science only confirmed Titov’s visual precision. There 
was a man for you! There was the value of experience 
and practice! 

But what was this, what was Academician Krylov 
writing now? ! Could Titov have said: ““Teach me such 
of these figures as are needful to my work’’?... Yes, 
suppose he might have done. When he returned from the 
shipyard he would sit down with a textbook and solve 
problems until late into the night. “In this way,” Ilya 
Matveyevich read further, “we passed in two years 
through elementary algebra, trigonometry, the begin- 
nings of analytical geometry, of differential and integral 
calculus, of statics, and the beginnings of shipbuilding 
theory. Titov was then 48-49 years old.” 

The working day had ended long ago, the stillness of 
the office was broken only by the tick of the clock and 
the lap of water under the floor. There was nothing to 
stop Ilya Matveyevich from thinking about a man who, 
though not much younger than himself—a few years at 
the most—had sat down to study. Could it really be that 
there was no getting away from the textbooks, that 
everything hinged on them? Study! But where was he 
to study? And how? And what? People spent ten 
years at school, five or six at the institutes.... Why, if 
you started from the beginning you would be studying 
until you were dead and still not master science proper- 
ly. Who could he talk to about this? Anton? Anton 
might have something useful to say, but you had to 
keep up your authority in the family, and not show that 
you were slipping. Go to see the director or the Party 
Organizer? They might take it in the wrong way; they 
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would think old age was getting the better of him, that 
perhaps they should find him a simpler job? What 
about asking one of the old engineers in for a drink and 
sounding him about it? But would it work? Old engi- 
neers, as Ilya Matveyevich had often found reason to 
believe, had long ago forgotten how to impart their 
school knowledge. And without that knowledge where 
could you get to? Why, even Titov had gone through 
elementary algebra and geometry. 

No, the old engineers could not advise him in this 
matter. Who could, then? 

Once or twice, as he ran over all the engineers in his 
mind, he thought of Zina Ivanova, Tonya’s friend. Not 
that he gave the idea much attention—it was as if he 
were turning over the pages of a picture book, seeing 
first one face and then another. Once again the young 
girl engineer caught his eye. He recalled her first appear- 
ance on the stocks, the talk he had with her. Then he 
remembered the second talk—in the office, the night 
before the launching. How she had begged him to take 
her on the job, on assembly work. Alexander Alexand- 
rovich had been right there—one should value such keen- 
ness. It could work wonders. And Victor, too, had re- 
marked favourably on her; he had said she knew her 
stuff. And Victor would not have said that for nothing. 

In the end Ilya Matveyevich decided that he would 
go and have a talk with the girl. Casual like, of course, 
without giving anything away. He would just find out 
what and how one had to study so as not to be leit 
behind by shipbuilding science. 

It was a long time before Ilya Matveyevich reached 
the point of carrying out this decision. One day, how- 
ever, he made up his mind and went. He went late, when 
it was dark, so that he would not bump into Alexei. 
Zina had been given a flat in the same house as Alexel, 
but on a different staircase. If you bumped into him 
that young booby might get the wrong idea. 

Zina hardly knew what to say when she saw who her 
visitor was. Ilya Matveyevich, the famous Zhurbin, be- 
fore whom she was almost ready to bow down and wor- 
ship, was the last person she had expected to see. 
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Zina found Ilya Matveyevich a seat on a tiny couch 
that looked as if it had been made for children. All 
Zina’s furniture was plain and simple. As he glanced 
round at the spotless room, Ilya Matveyevich noticed a 
wet patch on the floor—the snow was melting off his 
boots; he felt annoyed with himself. 

‘“‘Made a mess, I’m afraid,” he said with a sheepish 
smile. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, Ilya Matveyevich! ” Zina hast- 
ened to reassure him as she laid the table for tea. 

‘‘Now don’t bother about tea. I’ve only dropped in 
for a minute ... Just to see how you are getting on.” 

At every word he spoke, Zina felt more and more 
confused. She could not understand why Ilya Matveye- 
vich had called. Certainly not just to see how she was 
getting on. 

Zina had a library; the books stood on a small set of 
shelves, where there was also room for a mirror, some 
bottles of scent and a photograph album with a worn 
velvet cover. Ilya Matveyevich went up to the book- 
shelves and picked out the bulkiest volume, Technology 
of Shipbuilding, opened it in the middle and turned over 
a few pages—he knew everything here. Preparation of 
the stocks, keel-laying, assembly, drilling work, riveting, 
caulking, welding.... 

But then he came to a page covered with figures and 
signs. The page dealt with the marking of hull plates 
without patterns, by means of calculations based on de- 
scriptive geometry. Ilya Matveyevich read the explana- 
tion. That was it! That was where they had gone 
aground when they were putting on that additional plat- 
ing. Here were the calculations.... These must be the 
ones. What else could they be? 

Zina glanced at the book, too. 

“Engineer Chelnokov’s method?” she said. “That 
method’s a little out-of-date, don’t you think, Ilya Mat- 
veyevich? ” 

Ilya Matveyevich knew marking in practice; he him- 
self had once worked on it with his father, Old Matvei, 
using patterns, of course; but he had heard only vaguely 
of engineer Chelnokov’s method. 
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“Why should it be out-of-date? This is a new book. 
Published in 1946.”’ 

“Oh, but we’ve gone a long way ahead since 1946! 
See what a lot of figures you have to do. Now it can be 
worked out much more simply and exactly.” 

‘Right, then, show me how it’s done, Zinaida Pav- 
lovna,”” Ilya Matveyevich brightened up. ‘‘Tea can wait. 
I haven’t done any marking for ages. My job’s assembly; 
I’ve forgotten all about marking.” 

Zina thought he wanted to test her knowledge. She 
took a notebook and pencil and began to explain the 
method as if she were answering her professor. She 
spoke loudly and clearly, giving diagrams and all the 
details. 

“On the middle frame of the given plate,” she drew 
a curved line, “we take a point O in the centre of its arc. 
Like that.... This point represents the centre of the base 
line AB.” 

‘“‘That’s right, the base line,” affirmed Ilya Matveye- 
vich, 

‘This line,” went on Zina, encouraged by his re- 
mark, “is continued by means of the middle normal 
lines to the frames. Parallel to the base line AB at a 
distance of approximately three hundred millimetres 
above and below it we draw ... this sheet of paper isn’t 
big enough, Ilya Matveyevich.” 

‘‘Never mind, it’s the theory that matters.” 

“Well, above and below it we draw two auxiliary 
base lines: A! to B! and A? to B2.” 

Finally Zina wrote out such a long and formidable 
set of signs and figures that Ilya Matveyevich could not 
help bursting out laughing. 

‘“That’s fine, I must say! ” 

‘“But is it right? ”’ 

He had not the faintest idea, but answered confi- 
dently: . 

“Dead right! What about solving another one? ” 

“Which? ” Zina asked readily. 

“Suppose we do the one about the two merchants 


coming to meet each other and you have to say where 
they will meet.” 
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‘“That’s a school sum, and it’s not about merchants, 
it’s about trains. The merchants were trading in cloth or 
something, I can’t remember what was the catch there.” 

“It may be a school sum, but you solve it, Zinaida 
Pavlovna. Or can’t you remember it? ” 

“If I try I can. I used to be good at arithmetic when 
I was at school.” 

“Do you think you could teach others? ” 

“IT don’t know, I’ve never tried. I’m very impatient. 
I’d shout at the pupils.” 

‘‘And if the pupils were good and hard-working? ” 

“Tt don’t know, Ilya Matveyevich. Why do you ask? 
Perhaps they want to send me to the vocational school 
as a teacher? ”’ 

‘‘No, I was just being curious. So this is descriptive 
geometry, is it?” Ilya Matveyevich opened another 
book. “How many different subjects you’ve studied! ” 

Meanwhile Zina was thinking hard. Why had the 
chief of the stocks sector come? Perhaps the director 
and he had changed their decision to keep her in the 
background; perhaps they wanted to put her on assemb- 
ly work and Ilya Matveyevich had decided to test her 
knowledge? How wonderful! 

Ilya Matveyevich listened and frowned. He was 
thinking too. If only you could combine her theory and 
his experience—what an engineer you would get! But 
the whole trouble was that one of them had a lot of 
experience and not enough theory, while the other had 
theory enough for a dozen but too little experience. 
Think of Anton.... He had been lucky. That was why he 
was going up the ladder so fast—he had got his expe- 
rience when he was still a boy, and studied science se- 
riously at a maturer age without any playing around. 
Anton had done it by determination, but he himself 
probably had a little more determination than Anton! 
If only he had thought of this idea about 15 years ago! 
Now it was rather late. Tonya said that her knowledge 
was all in a couple of dozen books. But to go through 
those books would take a man ten years. 

“Hum...” he twisted his eyebrow. 

Zina’s eyes expressed alarm: was he dissatisfied, had 
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she failed the exam? Perhaps she had been wrong to 
talk so much: perhaps she ought to have shown more 
dignity. She had not managed to be very dignified—Ilya 
Matveyevich’s authority was so overwhelming. She knew 
that he had no engineer’s diploma, that he was a prac- 
tical man with a natural talent. But a natural talent, as 
everyone knows, is always a great talent. The very word 
“natural” has an attraction about it. When people talk 
about gold bars and ingots it does not mean anything 
very much, just flat smooth cubes of metal. But when 
they said: natural gold, you felt you could actually see 
the nugget itself, rough, unfinished and precious. And 
what was she? “A rank-and-file engineer! ” said Zina to 
herself, and her spirits dropped. 

Ilya Matveyevich did not want any tea, he did not 
like tea, he liked coffee, as Agafya Karpovna made it. 
After drinking only half a cup with Zina, he said 
good-bye and left, convinced that he could never master 
science in a lifetime. His road took him past the “White 
Bear” alehouse which stood on the corner of Bank and 
Cable streets. The door of the alehouse flew open just as 
Ilya Matveyevich was going past; into the road staggered 
a strapping young fellow, his hat on the back of his 
head, his collar unbuttoned; he was singing at the top of 
his voice in the freezing air as if he wanted to clear his 
lungs of tobacco smoke: 


I don’t need the shore of Turkey, 
I don’t need all Africa-a-a! 


‘‘What do you need, then? ”’ asked Ilya Matveyevich. 
“Who are you? ”’ 

‘Who am I? My wife’s treasurer.” 

‘*Your treasury must be empty by now.” 

‘‘Who cares, life’s rich. Shake on it, mate! What 
lovely eyebrows you’ve got, they stick out like an eagle 
owl’s. I like eagle owls, they’re grand singers. My Dad 
used to keep one in a cage, and it frightened my mother 
away to the railway pointsman. He’s the reason for my 
being on earth.” 

‘“Who is? The eagle owl? ” 

‘Eagle owl, my foot! The pointsman of course.” 
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The lad swayed unsteadily and turned towards the door. 

‘‘Here you, listen! ” shouted Ilya Matveyevich, grab- 
bing his sleeve. “You’d do better to be sitting over a 
textbook than soaking in there, you young fool. People 
take up study at 50 years of age and they’re a damn 
sight better educated than you. Are you a worker or 
what? ” 

The lad answered quite amiably. Ilya Matveyevich’s 
shaggy brows and stern glance had a sobering effect on 
him. 

‘A turner,” he said. 

‘Where from? ”’ 

‘*From the ... from the engineering shop....” 

‘See here, turner, you’re a member of the working 
class, the leading class, and you act like a NEP-man. 
You’ve gone to the dogs.” 

‘‘No, I haven’t; Dad. I passed the sixth-grade trade 
test today.... Sailed through it.... Now I’m treating my 
pals, having a spree. Tomorrow I promise you I'll pitch 
into it like a real ‘sixth-grade trade’ man. You know 
what that means, don’t you? It’s as if I had just passed 
out of a turners’ institute, isn’t it? When I pass my 
seventh, I'll be a full-blown professor! ”’ 

*‘You’re no professor, you're a fool.” Ilya Matveye- 
vich spat in annoyance. 

When he got home he drank a glass of vodka and 
four glasses of coffee. That gave a fillip to his wrath, and 
he called in Kostya. 

““Kostya, do you go pub-crawling? ” 

‘Why should [? ” 

‘‘What’s this about the Turkish shore? ” 

‘‘What about it? What’s biting you this time? ”’ 

‘‘Nothing’s biting me. I’m trying to teach you some- 
thing. ‘I don’t need the shore of Turkey, I don’t need all 
Africa’—that’s what one young fool has just been singing 
to me. What’s your opmion? ” 

‘*T don’t need ’em either.” 

‘‘So you don’t, eh? That’s a pretty fine thing, I 
must say! Who lives in Africa and on the shore of Tur- 
key? Oppressed peoples! Do we wish them well? We 
do. Do we wish them to become free and live in friend- 
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ship with us? And what do you sing? ” 

“It isn’t the Turkish shore, Daddy, it’s the Tunisian 
shore,’ said Tonya, abandoning her homework. “When 
they sing it you can’t hear the difference.” 

“‘Do you know that song too? ” 

“Yes, I do. It’s a very good song. Do you want to 
hear it? Valya’s got the record, shall I run and fetch 
it?” 

‘‘That’s enough of your cheek....” Ilya Matveyevich 
continued to look at Kostya. “I didn’t call you in about 
that,”’ he said fiercely. “What have you been doing with 
that main mast? ” 

‘I’m teaching Alexei,’ 
ently. 

“You teach him on something else. That mast might 
come in useful one of these days.” 

‘““Oh, we’ve already done welding on it.” 

‘What! Those things cost money! You can get put 
in court for things like that! ” Ilya Matveyevich rammed 
his fork into the table with such force that it embedded 
itself in the wood. 

While his father raged, Kostya looked away, scarcely 
able to restrain his laughter. 

“Who'll be put in court? ” he said in the same loud 
fierce voice as Ilya Matveyevich. “Here, take your 
mast! ” He pulled the technical inspection board’s re- 
port on the subject out‘of his pocket and tossed it 
across the cups and sugar bowl. 

Ilya Matveyevich put on his glasses, read the report, 
folded it neatly and tucked it away in his pocket. He 
looked at Kostya out of the corner of his eye, humphed, 
and then humphed again. 

‘So you’ve managed to put it right? Think I’m 
going to praise you, do you? Throw my arms round 
your neck? ... What if I pull your ears off instead? ” 

Sparks of good humour were shining in Ilya Mat- 
veyevich’s eyes, but he kept up an air of severity. Aga- 
fya Karpovna did not notice the sparks. 

an be so strict, Ilya,”’ she said. ‘‘Kostya did very 
well.” 

‘He did it too late. If he could repair that mast, he 


answered Kostya indiffer- 
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should have done it earlier.”’ 

‘‘No one asked me,” put in Kostya. 

‘‘“Aha, so we’ve got to come to you on bended 
knees, have we! Be so kind, Konstantin Ilyich. Do us a 
favour! You ought to come yourself if you see you’re 
needed! That’s the way we think, not ‘no one asked 
me’! ” 

‘I did come.” 

There was a pause. 

“Well, will it stand now? ” asked Ilya Matveyevich. 

‘“You’ve got the report in your pocket.” 

‘I’m putting up a mast, not a report.” 

‘Tt7ll stand all right.”’ 

‘‘That’s a bottle of beer on me, then, son.”’ 

“One bottle—for a mast! You're getting real gen- 
erous, Dad. But then, you don’t allow us to drink.” 

‘Tt’s all right when it’s in your father’s company.” 


4 


Old Matvei was walking home with Vasili Matveye- 
vich. The weather was fine and frosty, and he did not 
feel like riding in the car. 

Since he had become the “night director’”’ Old Mat- 
vel’s attitude towards his sons had changed. The subjects 
of their conversation had changed too. Old Matvei drew 
less frequently on his fund of stories and talked mostly 
of shipyard affairs. Now not only Vasili Matveyevich 
but also Old Matvei himself ‘‘moved in high circles’? and 
he, too, could see a thing or two “from the top of the 
hill”’. He was the first in the family to learn the contents 
of the Ministry’s orders and he was well-informed about 
any changes in the production programme. His years 
seemed to be droppmg from him. Only a short time 
previously, when he was being criticized for his mistakes 
in marking, a strange feeling had begun to creep over 
him: for some unknown reason he had started looking 
up to his sons and even his grandsons as if he had be- 
come half as tall as he was before. Now, however, Old 
Matvei had regained his former magnificent stature. 
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Once again he would boom out im a confident bass, not 
caring how his words would be taken, unafraid of being 
laughed at. He straightened his bent back, took his 
battle and labour medals out of the ancient chest, and 
pinned them on his coat. With Tonya he paid a visit to 
the department stores, bought two linen shirts and a 
black tie with white spots. His other purchases were a 
fine fur hat and smart felt boots. “I can’t go about in 
patched ones, Tonya,” he reasoned. “‘As a matter of fact 
I ought to have a pair like Ivan Stepanovich’s, white 
ones with leather soles. But it’s slippery to walk in 
them; I might come a cropper and break a bone.” 

Old Matvei’s overcoat was rather old-fashioned but 
made of good material and lined with skunk. He dressed 
himself up in his new purchases and flung open his over- 
coat. 

‘Well, how do I look? ”’ he asked. “‘What do you 
think of your Grandad now? ” 

‘“‘Rither a professor or an actor! ” Tonya exclaimed 
delightedly. 

‘More like a priest! ’? muttered Old Matvei, survey- 
ing himself in the shop mirror. 

When he came to see Vasili Matveyevich he would 
ask importantly: “Things going with a swing, Vasili? 
They’re saying good things of you. Keep it up! [I'll be 
coming along to one of your performances soon. Mind 
you reserve a box for me.” Then he would start teasing 
Maria Gavrilovna: ‘‘Putting on weight, Maria? Managers 
eat better than riveters, do they? What are you dissatis- 
fied about? Your man’s going up the ladder. Perhaps 
he’ll become leader of a dance band before long. Just 
fancy him in charge of twenty tin whistles and as many 
drums. Takes your breath away, don’t it? ” 

That evening as he picked his way carefully along 
the pavements, which were still slippery even though 
they had been sprinkled with sand, Old Matvei went on 
talking and talking. 

‘Well, Vasili, when we commission the trawlers, the 
stocks will be free. Anton says the assembly line will be 
ready by the beginning of summer. Then the real work 
will start! We'll be pushing out ships for all the oceans. 
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Do you know what I’m thinking?~ When they joi the 
Volga and Don there’ll be a waterway from the Baltic 
and the Black Sea to the Caspian, and from there to the 
Aral Sea, and how many other seas will spring up on the 
way! ... We'll be needing special ships that will do for 
river and sea transport. What [’'m thinking is that it 
would be a fine thing if we were to take on an order like 
that. You say they are building such ships in Sormovo? 
Sormovo won’t be able to cope with a job like that 
alone. Look here, Vasili, you’re taking rather a light 
view of things.” 

Vasili Matveyevich was going back to Anchor Street 
with Old Matvei to see Anton off. With the chief engi- 
neer of the shipyard and the chief construction engi- 
neer, Anton was taking the night train to Moscow. They 
had been called to the Ministry to make a progress re- 
port of the reconstruction. 

The house was in confusion. 

“Give Vera a’kiss from us, son,” Agafya Karpovna 
was saying. “The poor girl must be lonely there all by 
herself. You ought to be ashamed of deserting your wife 
like that.”’ 

‘“Yes, I am, Mother, very ashamed. That’s always 
what happens: either you desert your mother or you 
desert your wife. But, as the old song says: ‘A wife can 
find another man; but who can replace a mother’s 
son? ’” 

“You: mustn’t say things like that about her, 
Anton.” 

“‘Why mustn’t he? ” chimed in Ilya Matveyevich. 
“That’s life, Mother! If you lose one thing you have to 
find something else. If you never lost the old you’d 
never find the new. That’s dialectics.” 

“Dialectics! What words the man uses! You’re get- 
ting very clever in your old age, aren’t you? ” 

Alexei was also present at the gathering. He had 
come to say good-bye to Anton. He could see how joy- 
fully his brother was setting off for Moscow, where Vera 
would be waiting for him. Anton was joking and laugh- 
ing but he was not really here; he was already in Mos- 
cow with his wife. You could see he had no thoughts for 
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anyone else. Could you help envying him? 

As he watched Anton packing away his papers and 
his clothes, Alexei thought to himself: what a lucky 
man he is. 

Vasili Matveyevich came and sat down beside Ale- 
xel. 

‘““How’s life, Alexei? ”’ 

‘‘Not so bad, Uncle Vasili.”’ 

‘We've sacked that fellow who was the club man- 
ager.” 

Had Alexei not carried on so calmly, had not his 
whole manner and conduct given the impression that 
the affair of Katya and the club manager meant nothing 
to him now, Vasili Matveyevich would not, of course, 
have touched on such a subject. 

‘“Wasn’t he doing his job properly? ” asked Alexei, 
feeling the blood rise to his cheeks. 

“Couldn’t have been worse! He’s a shady sort of 
character. His own daughter’s disowned him. She’s the 
same age as Katya.” 

“Is that so, Uncle Vasili?! ” Alexei suddenly felt 
very sorry for Katya. 

Outside the house the black shipyard ZIS sounded 
three long blasts on its horn. According to the old cus- 
tom, everyone sat down for a minute before the depar- 
ture, then threw on coats, hats and shawls and went out 
to the gate. Alexei carried the suitcase. In the darkness 
Agafya Karpovna made a broad sign of the cross over 
Anton’s back. 

Anton left. The others returned to the house and 
dispersed to their own rooms, except for Grandad, 
Vasili Matveyevich and Alexei who were left alone in 
the living-room. 

‘‘Mark my words, lads,” said Old Matvei, “‘our An- 
ton’s going to become a Minister one of these days. He’s 
got a head on his shoulders! You ought to try and 
catch up with him, Alexei. You might manage it one 
day. But itll take you a long time. You’re a thoughtful, 
dour kind of fellow. It’s the cheerful, determined ones 
who get on in life.” 

“Would you count me as one of your determined 
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ones, Dad? ” asked Vasili Matveyevich. 

‘“You, Vasili? Yes, you’re determined all right. But 
youw’re too late to become a Minister. But don’t get 
downhearted. You’ve done your bit. Think of the ships 
you’ve built; they’re good ships that will be remembered 
for a long time to come. Yes, that’s the thing, Alexei, 
you try to do something so that people will remember 
you. When vou see you’ve done a lot of work, you'll 
stand firmer on your feet. That’s what makes a man. 
The more work he does, the more a man he becomes. 
Then if troubles come—does he go down under ’em? 
No, he doesn’t. His work keeps him going....”” 

These simple words echoed Alexei’s thoughts. The 
time had passed when Alexei had thought only of his 
own fame. He had known fame and what had it brought 
him? What had he achieved by that fame? Katya 
hadn’t cared a fig for it. He must live as Anton lived. 
Anton wasn’t out for fame, yet he kept becoming more 
and more necessary to other people. 

‘‘Work supports a man all right,”’ said Vasili Mat- 
veyevich. “But he mustn’t let his work get out of hand. 
If he doesn’t master it, it’ll master him.” 

‘“‘That’s right, Vasili,’”” answered Old Matvei. “An 
unfinished job eats all the heart out of you. Once you 
start on a thing, you must show your mettle and go 
through with it.” 


3 


It froze hard during the night. The fences crackled 
in the frost. But when the sun rose, the snow began to 
thaw off the roofs and long gleaming icicles appeared 
under the eaves; little puddles formed below them in the 
snow, where the sparrows hopped and fluttered. 

‘Comrades! ” said Ilya Matveyevich, coming to the 
breakfast table and glancing round at each of the 
womenfolk mm turn. “Greetings on your International 
Woman’s Day! ”’ He embraced Agafya Karpovna and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

It was March 8th. On that day millions of men all 
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over the world were congratulating their womenfolk on 
the holiday. In school classrooms boys and girls were 
rising from their desks to shout words of welcome to- 
their teachers. Young folk who had run into the post 
office were scribbling hastily on telegram forms: ‘‘Love 
and kisses,” or more modestly: “Best wishes for your 
happiness and success.” 

The shipyard chimneys smoked majestically as 
usual; as usual there was a roar and rumble im the shop; 
as usual a clanging and hammering rose from the finish- 
ing dock; as usual, quotas were being fulfilled and over- 
fulfilled; only one thing was unusual—the women left 
their work two hours before the hooter. They went 
home before the men in order to dress themselves up for 
the evening. 

At the entrance to the club hung a notice: 


Subject: OUR WOMEN 
Speakers: OUR WOMEN 


Vasili Matveyevich was worried: there would be no 
set speech. He had insisted on that. Why have a set 
speech? Let the women talk themselves. They would 
talk all right; there had been plenty of volunteers. But 
what would come of it? Suppose they suddenly started 
talking about all kinds of personal affairs or about the 
shortcomings of the shipyard? You know what women 
are—all criticism and no self-criticism. A subjective lot, 
guided more by their feelings than their reason. 

The new manager of the club, more neatly dressed 
than usual and looking several years younger, was greet- 
ing the guests in the entrance hall. A band was playing, 
and the women, well aware that this music was in their 
honour, entered proudly, shepherding in husbands, 
brothers and friends. 

Agafya Karpovna came with Ilya Matveyevich. At 
the sight of his brother, he made a gesture as much as to 
say: I couldn’t help it; she would bring me here. Du- 
nyasha and Kostya popped out from behind a pillar. 
Dunyasha was laughing, Kostya was reprimanding her 
for something. 

‘‘What have you done with the nipper?” asked 
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Vasili Matveyevich. 

“Dumped him on the neighbours,” answered Du- 
nyasha, and they vanished down the corridor. 

There was alarm in Vasili Matveyevich’s glance as he 
looked at Elizaveta Serebryakova—a massive electrician 
whose job often took her on ships durmg their first 
trials, and who had often been abroad. Serebryakova, 
who was to be one of the speakers, was famous for her 
outspokenness. 

As she passed Vasili Matveyevich, Serebryakova gave 
him a playful but powerful jab in the ribs. Vasili Mat- 
veyevich swayed. 

“Behave, woman! ” he said gruffly. “I'll tell your 
husband.” 

‘‘My husband’s away on a job. I’m a free woman. I'll 
put you great men through the hoops tonight. Wait till 
you hear my speech! ”’ Serebryakova tapped her jacket 
pocket. 

People were flocking into the club. They walked 
through the halls and lounges, stopping in the broad 
well-lighted corridors to look at portraits of the ship- 
yard’s Stakhanovites, and a display of other photos 
showing the development of the shipyard during Soviet 
times. To unearth all the photographs and documents, 
Vasili Matveyevich had had to rummage through hun- 
dreds of files in the shipyard and town archives. He had 
even found a photograph of himself as a young lad rivet- 
ing plates by hand on a ship’s boiler. Many others be- 
sides Vasili Matveyevich had a glimpse of their youth in 
the display. Engineers recognized themselves as shipyard 
apprentices; elderly mothers of families pointed out slim 
young girls with plaits or with short hair, heater women 
and time-keepers, and exclaimed: “Look—that’s me! ” 

It was interesting to see how you looked 20 or 25 
years ago, but it was even more interesting to see what 
you had achieved during those years. Ships, ships, ships: 
Worker, Partisan, Dawn, Sea-gull, Giant.... And dozens 


of other vessels, big and small. 
People moved slowly past the glass-cases, talking to 


each other, sharmg memories and smiling. And the 
glass-cases led them further and further, led them to 
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what the shipyard would look like in the future—to 
huge plans of the new shops and the dry-docks which 
would later be replacing the stocks, to drawings of ship- 
ways with those immense transparent coverings of 
which Alexander Alexandrovich dreamed on windy 
days, and to the designs of automatic assembly lines. 

The corridors and lounges grew crowded. More and 
more people came in. Old people, young people, grave 
and laughing. Vasili Matveyevich’s wife, Maria Gavri- 
lovna, arrived. He hesitated to take her to the manager’s 
box and instead conducted her to the seventh row, 
where Agafya and Ilya were sitting. Behind them sat 
Victor, Tonya and Zina. Victor had not wanted to come 
to the club—he would have felt better at the shipyard, in 
the pattern-shop or aboard ship. But Tonya had said 
that she, too, would stay at home unless he came with 
her. She thought it would be mean to leave her brother 
alone after what had happened. She was very sorry for 
him. Lidia had not returned. But that was not all. She 
had gone on living with a girl-friend of hers and working 
at the polyclinic for about two more weeks, and then 
disappeared out of town altogether. Victor had received 
a note from her. The note said: “I am sure now that it is 
better for us to live apart. So don’t come in search of 
me. But you wouldn’t anyway. Of course, you have no 
feeling for me, have you? ...”” Now Victor went about 
sad and silent. No, you just could not leave him at home 
all by himself. 

They had met Zina at the club and sat down to- 
gether. Zina also knew what had happened and she, too, 
was very, very sorry for him. She began talking about 
shipyard affairs and the machine—she knew Victor was 
always glad to talk about that, and that such talk might 
drive away his gloomy thoughts. 

When the bell rang the big hall-was full to over- 
flowing. Some extra chairs had to be brought in. 

The ceremonies were opened by Anna Loginova, an 
old mould-loft worker and a member of the shipyard 
trade-union committee. 

A platform party was elected. Not a single man sat 
at the long table covered with red cloth. Side by side 
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with wispy-haired Grannie Lyuba, who had once sewed 
sails for fishing schooners, sat blonde Klava Nametkina, 
a crane-driver. When Kolomeitseva, a technologist, took 
her seat beside Sofya Mikhailovna, the chief construc- 
tor’s wife, an active social worker, she at once began 
pointing to her breast, her shoulders and her sleeves— 
apparently explaining the cut of her new dress. Elizaveta 
Serebryakova towered above them all. With a pro- 
prietary air she rearranged the lamp and water bottle on 
the table so that she could see the audience better. 

‘‘Tonight we are having no full-dress speeches,” Lo- 
ginova was saying. “We’re just going to talk things over 
as we do at home. What ships we are building, what 
canals have been built, what machines we are turning 
out! We shall tell a few true stories about ourselves. 
The first speaker on my list is Nastya Semyonova. Come 
along, Nastya, my dear! ”’ 

A tall slim woman with black plaits rose from the 
audience and walked quickly towards the stage. When 
she turned to face the hall two medals were seen on her 
breast. Who was she? Semyonova, it seemed, was 
working in the boat shop as a checker. She was little 
known in the shipyard proper. 

‘When war broke out,” she began in a quiet, pleas- 
ant voice, “I was sixteen. I volunteered immediately for 
the front.” 

But apart from that Semyonova said little about her- 
self; she spoke of the fighting men, soldiers and officers, 
of their courage and heroism, but the listeners saw a 
young patriot who fought for her country, carrying 
— soldiers off the field of battle under heavy 

ire. 

“Yes, comrades,” Semyonova concluded, “I have 
come to understand that war is a great disaster. I do not 
want another war, just as none of you want it; but I 
have not forgotten my military qualifications. Comrades 
men, remember my qualification..I am a ‘first-aider’. I 
bandage people’s wounds.” 

The hall echoed with applause. The men knew how 
much a “first-aider” had meant at the front. Had they 
taken off their jackets and shirts, many of them could 
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have shown the scars of wounds that had once been 
bandaged by women’s gentle fingers. 

‘All of you know that I was at the recent Peace 
Congress,” said Ksenia Mikhailova, a moulder in the 
copper-smelting shed, who spoke after Semyonova. “I 
have told you about it. But I have not told you, dear 
comrades, about my meeting with an African woman 
from the Ivory Coast. We talked a lot together through 
an interpreter. She asked me what my job was. I told 
her I built ships. ‘Ships?’ she said, smiling, ‘I’ve seen 
your ships with the red flag. I’ve seen them many a 
time.’ I thought to myself: I wonder if she has ever seen 
a ship from our shipyard? I asked her and named some 
of our ships. And what do you think! Dawn had been 
there in their harbour. Our Dawn had got all the way to 
Africa! And that is what I want to say: everything that 
you and I do is seen a long way off; it is seen by our 
friends all over the world. It gladdens and heartens 
them. When you come to realize that, the work goes 
better. We build a new ship but it is not just a ship with 
grain or machines in its holds—it is a herald of freedom 
for our friends, of all colours.” 

‘*She’s quite right! ’’ whispered Zina. “Isn’t she, Vic- 
tor Ilyich? ” 

Victor glanced at her, smiled, and answered: 

‘But of course! What else do you expect of a ship? 
It’s not like our little machine.” 

‘Don’t make jokes about the machine, Victor 
Ilyich. At the bureau we get letters about it every day 
from all parts of the country. People read about it in the 
papers, and write to us.” 

One after the other the women went up on the rost- 
rum. The audience was gripped. They had celebrated the 
8th of March many times but never before had they 
heard such moving and inspiring stories, never before in 
this hall had women opened their hearts so fully. 

‘Just listen to the womenfolk! ’”’ Alexander Alexan- 
drovich nudged Ilya Matveyevich. “They go about in 
their shawls and overalls, and you don’t realize what 
eagles they really are....” 

Alexander Alexandrovich was not the only one who 
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was surprised to discover what fme women worked at 
the shipyard and how much each of them had seen and 
lived through. And how could one help being surprised! 
Among them were mother heromes—mothers of ten 
children or more; women who, like Semyonova, had 
served at the front; women who had been in Siberia, in 
the Caucasus, in Central Asia, and on Sakhalin; women 
who had gone to sea in fishing boats with their fathers, 
served as soldiers in the Civil War, worked in the coal 
fields, helped to build the Dnieper Hydroelectric Sta- 
tion. 

To Vasili Matveyevich’s joy and surprise everything 
went well even with Elizaveta Serebryakova. She must 
have realized that it was not the right day for criticism. 
Instead she spoke of life abroad and the lack of 
women’s rights in the countries of Western Europe. 

The meeting lasted till past ten. After the evening at 
the club the Zhurbins went home together in high spir- 
its. They were all talking gaily. That evening they drank 
the sweet wine that was always a favourite with the 
women. Zina, whom they had also brought back to An- 
chor Street, took one sip and waved it away: 

*‘Oh, I don’t like sweet wine! ” 

‘‘We’ve got plenty of vodka in stock,” said Ilya Mat- 
veyevich. “It’s just for the women’s sake today that we 
are drinking this mildewy stuff.” 

“I don’t like vodka either.” 

‘“So champagne’s what you want, eh? ” 

‘“‘Champagne? Of course, champagne ts the best of 
all wines.” 

’’Don’t think of getting any.” 

‘Well, you ought to have done,” put in Dunyasha. 
“It makes you feel bright and cheerful.” 

“‘You’re bright and cheerful enough as it is,” laugh- 
ed Ilya Matveyevich. “Leaving your son like this and 
going out to parties. It used to be different in the old 
days.” 

‘*And what was so good about the old days? ”’ said 
Agafya Karpovna. “Always sitting at home with the 
children.” 

‘But look what children you brought up! You’re a 
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real mother heroine, you are.” 

Zina would have liked to joke with the others, too. 
But she felt embarrassed by Victor’s continued silence. 
Of course, it must be very difficult for him. Try as she 
would, Zina could not understand why Lidia had left 
him. Surely she could not have been bored? How could 
anyone be bored with such a good, clever man? True, 
he was a little slow and silent sometimes. But what 
about it? After all, he was no boy, but a man eight 
years older than she. You couldn’t expect him to hop 
about like a young sparrow. Yes, Victor was a very, very 
interesting man. 

“What do they write about the machine? ”’ asked 
Victor suddenly, returning to the conversation up at the 
club. 

‘“‘What do they write? They want to know where 
they can get your machine or whether they can make it 
themselves. They keep asking if we have any spare draw- 
ings.” 

: ‘*Yes, we must attend to that. And perhaps you and 
I will do another job, Zinaida Pavlovna. I’m thinking 
over a new machine. It seems to me we ought to be able 
to make a machine with a bigger range, one which could 
carry out all the operations in pattern-making.” 

When Zina was about to leave, Victor put on his hat 
and coat. 

“It’s very late,” he said. “It must be nearly three. I'll 
see you home.” 

Tonya came too. It was frosty but the scent of 
thawing puddles was in the air; it was the scent of 
spring. The ice crackled under their feet. Victor and 
Tonya took Zina’s arms. Near the bridge over the Ve- 
ryazhka one of them slipped and brought the others 
down too. They got up, brushing each other’s coats and 
laughing. 

Zina felt very happy, almost as happy as if she had 
been one of the family. The walk home seemed to take 
no time at all. 

Before she opened the front door, Zina glanced up 
at the, corner windows on the fourth floor—Alexei’s. 
There was a light in them. 
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Alexei was sitting at his desk. He had not been to 
the club; he was working out difficult trigonometrical 
problems, stabbing at the paper with his pencil as if it 
were a tin-opener for opening up the secrets of trigono- 
metry that filled the textbook. He had become so ab- 
sorbed in them that he had forgotten everything else. 
But he lacked the explanations he would have been 
given at school or at the institute. He had to rack his 
brains and think them out for himself. If only Igor Cher- 
venkov were here! Yet it was not much easier with 
Igor. Clarity dawned for a moment but as soon as he 
went away the muddle returned. Every attempt to un- 
ravel it only made it more involved. Another man would 
have given up the task long ago. But not Alexei. When 
the effort grew really too much for him, he would go up 
to the mirror, examine his pallid face and fierce eyes, 
and ask sharply: 

‘‘Well, are you beaten? ”’ 

‘‘No, I’m not! ” the other Alexei would answer, and 
he would turn back to the desk. 

Time passed, month after month went by, but 
Alexei still could not forget Katya. There had been one 
spell when he had thought less about her—that was 
when he and Kostya had been welding the mast to- 
gether. 

Kostya’s walking round the mast and his lamenta- 
tions about it had ended in his saying: 

“It could be put right, you know. Will you help? ” 

“TI will,”’ answered Alexei. 

The next day Kostya talked to the chief of the shop. 
‘I’m teaching my brother how to weld. Do you mind if 
we spoil that mast that’s lying behind the rollers? ”’ ‘Do 
what you like with it. We’ll be breaking it up in any 
case.” Kostya had a good look at the seams, got their 
measure and rewelded them properly, allowing for the 
shrinkage of the metal. Alexei envied him: that really 
was freedom! He forgot that he himself had been as 
free as Kostya when using his hammer. 

A few days later Kostya called in the foreman from 
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the technical inspection department. They dragged the 
mast out of the corner with a crane, went over it with 
gauges, tested its straightness and put it under a crip- 
pling load. The mast passed all the tests. 

Soon after their work together on the mast, Alexei’s 
lessons with Kostya came to an end. 

‘“T’m not teaching you any more, Alyosha,” an- 
nounced Kostya about two weeks later. “You can learn 
from your own mistakes from now on. Go and apply for 
classification and say good-bye to your hammer. Any 
regrets? ”’ 

‘*Yes, some regrets; I’d got used to it.” 

Alexei was tested by two foremen and the control 
engineer, When the test was over, they shook his hand 
and congratulated him: 

‘*You’ve qualified for the fourth grade. Work as you 
worked on riveting. We’ll be hoping to see your picture 
up on the board.” 

That evening Volodka Petukhov came in to see him. 

‘T hear you’re chucking up riveting? ” said Volodka. 
He sat down in the armchair and rubbed his cheeks with 
his hands. “It’s a real freezer outside! As I was going 
past the chemist’s I had a look at the thermometer—27 
below. So you're chucking riveting, are you? ” 

a | am.’ 

“Is that a decent thing to do? ”’ 

*“You mean you won't have anyone to compete 
with? ”’ 

‘T’ll find someone. You just tell me, Alyosha; is it a 
decent thing to chuck up your trade? Isn’t it a kind of 
desertion? That’s what the boys think.” 

‘*And you? What do you think? ” 

‘I do too. Some of them are saying that you got 
used to raking in the rubles by the thousand, and when 
we riveters went down to hundreds you quit.” 

Alexei paced round the room, frowning at Volodka 
in the manner of his father. 

‘Listen, Volodka,” he said. “You know damned 
well that we’re not thinking about cash.” 

Volodka laughed, exhibiting a gold tooth he prized 
highly. 
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“‘What’s wrong with cash,” he said. “If you live bet- 
ter you work better, 1f you work better you live better.” 

‘Airing your political knowledge, are you? Well, 
here’s my answer. What do the books say? They say 
that 1f we don’t want to make mistakes, we must look 
forward, not backward. We must look at what is grow- 
ing, not at what 1s dying away. Well, in a year’s time you 
and I are going to find ourselves among the also-rans. 
We'll be goimg to the director and to the trade-union 
committee, crying in our handkerchiefs. Please, we used 
to be advanced workers and now we’re just on the 
casual list: be so kind as to give us some work. Do you 
want that to happen? ” 

‘‘Look here, Alexei,” said Volodka. “‘I didn’t come 
here to discuss theoretical questions with you. I’ve got 
engineer Mashtakov to advise me on such matters. You 
give me a straight answer: was it a Komsomol way of 
acting to slip away quietly from the boys like that? 
What am I talking about? Still about the same thing. 
Everyone knows that riveting has had its time. But why 
did you go off on your own, in that uncomradely way? 
Why didn’t you suggest we should take lessons to- 
gether? Not everybody’s got a brother like you.” 

‘“There are courses, aren’t there? There’s been a no- 
tice up about them.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the courses yourself? ” 

‘I would have gone, only they started a long time 
ago. I wouldn’t have been able to catch up.” 

‘‘And I suppose you think the boys could? That’s 
no good, Alyosha: I led you on about the thousands and 
hundreds of rubles on purpose. The boys think differ- 
ently: they want to give you a good grilling at a Kom- 
somol meeting.”’ 

‘‘T’d like to know what for? For qualifying in a new 
trade without stopping work? ”’ 

‘For individualism! But you’ve got a chance to 
justify yourself.” 

“I wouldn’t think of 1t.” 

‘You will,” said Volodka confidently. “‘Semyonov, 
Lebedev, Naryshkin and I also want to learn electric 
welding. And you’re going to teach us! ” 
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‘““How can I teach you when I’m not sure of myself 

et?” 

‘We'll get sure together. You can call in your broth- 
er. Find your own way out of the mess. The Komso- 
mol bureau has decided you’ve got to do it.” 

‘*You might have asked me first.” 

‘‘Well, I’m asking you now. You can answer at the 
meeting.” 

Alexei had never taught anybody anything before. 
There was something a bit frightenmg and at the same 
time attractive about the idea of teaching others. It was 
tempting to think how you would face the boys and 
explain things to them, while they listened attentively, 
or asked questions and you gave clear, concise answers; 
then other people would say about them: they’re Alexei 
Zhurbin’s pupils! And Alexander Alexandrovich would 
stop reproaching him with his: “Look at your Dad! 
He’s put many a hundred like you on the right road. 
Who have you taught anything, son? ”’ 

Alexei agreed. But the first lesson began quite dif- 
ferently from how he had imagined it. The young riv- 
eters came to his flat and seated themselves round on 
the chairs and the sofa, lighting up cigarettes. 

‘‘Come on, tell us all about it.” 

What should he say, how should he begin? He re- 
membered Kostya. 

‘The first thing you’ve got to remember, chaps,’’ he 
began, “‘is not to look at the arc without a face-guard.” 
‘We know. We’ve read that in the safety rules.” 

“Well, what else do you know? Did you know, for 
example, that the light of an electric arc is ten thousand 
times stronger than daylight? No? Well, don’t shout, 
then! ”’ 

“‘Ooh, a tough teacher! Go on.” 

Alexei tried to summarize all he had learned. When 
they left, he gave each of them a book. 

“Only mind you don’t lose them. They’re Kostya’s. 
He’ll raise hell.” 

Soon difficulties began to arise which Alexei had 
not foreseen. The boys started asking questions that 
were beyond him. They asked about the lay-out of gener- 
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ators, about the differences between alternating and 
direct current, how to change the voltage; they plunged 
into physics, metallurgy, chemistry—into everything 
they had once heard about at school and in the work- 
shops of the vocational school, things they had read 
about somewhere but had not been able to make real 
sense of. 

‘‘[’m not a university,” protested Alexei, getting 
angry both with them and himself. “‘There’s only one 
way to do electric welding and that’s to get on with the 
job! And you want to make a university course out of 
it.”” 

Before every lesson he would bury himself in any 
book he could lay hands on, Tonya’s schoolbooks includ- 
ed—and still he got muddled. It hurt his vanity to ad- 
7 it, but he would not be content with half-know- 
ledge. 

‘But Alyosha,” Tonya advised him when he told her 
his troubles, “you ought to ask some expert, Anton, for 
instance, and then pass it on to the other boys. There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of. Our chemistry teacher says: 
‘If you ask you may be ashamed for a minute, but if 
you don’t you'll be ashamed all your life.” 

But when Alexei asked him, Anton said: ‘Suppose I 
explain one thing to you, then another thing, then 
something else. You won’t get far on those lines. What 
you need is groundwork.” In other words he washed his 
hands of the whole thing. 

Alexei brooded over these repeated setbacks, but 
the more of them he encountered the fiercer grew his 
desire to achieve his aim. Only Kostya, sharp-tongued 
but kindhearted Kostya, supported him. Kostya took 
Alexei’s trainees for practical: lessons, which Alexei 
naturally could not undertake because he had only just 
begun working independently himself—welding the very 
simplest joints on one of the trawlers. 

In those trying days he hardly stopped thinking of 
Katya and again felt how much he lacked a friend—he 
had always imagined Katya as such a friend, How deeply 
she had entered into his life and how difficult it was 
without her! And she? When he met her once at the 
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shipyard, she had slipped past without looking at him, 
her eyes on the ground, hurried and frightened. What 
was she going through? 

When he met her a second time he barred her path. 
“Don’t, Alyosha,”’ she whispered. “Don’t. Let me 
pass....”” And again she did not look up. 

But whatever went on inside Alexei 1t never had any 
effect on his work. He was achievmg more and more 
freedom in handling the welding apparatus; the feel of 
the new work was coming to him just as it had come 
before, with riveting. He helped the boys and gave them 
lessons. He went to Kostya for instruction. He made 
friends with Igor Chervenkov. Igor turned out a good 
fellow, lively and high-spirited. One thing about him 
Alexei could not understand: how was it that after fin- 
ishing secondary school he would not go on? It was a 
different matter when your own father took you off 
study. But that had been during the war, when the ship- 
yard needed help, and in those days Alexei had only 
been through six classes, not ten like Igor. They had 
some fierce arguments on this subject. 

On Sundays they would strap on their skis and 
spend all day until dusk among the pines on the bank of 
the Lada, where Alexei used to walk with Katya and 
where Katya had told him about prehistoric times. 
Alexei himself had now read something about those 
times, and perhaps Katya would have been surprised at 
his knowledge. She would certainly have been surprised 
at the determination with which Alexei applied himself 
to reading. Books had become his friends now. They 
were revealing to him a world that was immense, dif- 
ficult to understand, and magnificent. 

But Katya was not there and there was no one to 
surprise. : 


B 
At that late hour Old Matvei was also awake. He was 


sitting at the desk in the director’s office, rattling the 
telephone rests impatiently. 
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“The garage, give me the garage! Who’s that talking 
there? —cut them off, please. I need a car urgently.” 

On the desk in front of him lay a telegram that had 
just arrived from the Munister. “LISTEN TO RADIO 
COMMA READ TOMORROW’S PAPERS STOP PAT- 
TERN-MAKER ZHURBIN AWARDED STALIN PRIZE 
THIRD CLASS STOP CONGRATULATIONS ZHUR- 
BIN COMMA WHOLE SHIPYARD ON HIGH AWARD” 

‘Garage? ” shouted OJd Matvei in excitement. 
“Send up a car sharp, comma, understand? My grand- 
son’s got a Stalin Prize! I’m off home. All right, I'll give 
him yours too.” 

Fifteen minutes later he was thumping on the door 
and waking up Tonya, Dunyasha, Ilya Matveyevich and 
Agafya Karpovna. They got out of bed and dragged on 
their clothes; they thought it must be a fire, especially 
as the room was bathed in yellowish light from the full 
moon outside. 

‘Where is he?’’ boomed Old Matvei when they 
opened the door. “Asleep? Doesn’t know who he is? ” 

Grandad burst into Victor’s room and began ripping 
off his blankets. The others watched in amazement. Was 
Grandad off his rocker? 

‘Get up, lazybones! Get up! Let’s give you a hug.” 
Victor’s sleepy face disappeared in Grandad’s beard. 
“Here you are—read this.”’ 

Victor took the telegram. 

“Mum! ” he cried boyishly. “Mum! They’ve given 
me a Stalin Prize.” 

‘“‘Victor! ’’ Agafya Karpovna gasped and dropped 
down on Victor’s warm bed. ‘‘Oh, dear! ”’ 

Tonya threw herself at Victor’s neck only to be 
brushed aside by Ilya Matveyevich. They dragged Victor 
out of bed, embracing him and jabbing him mm the ribs. 
He bore it all, smiling happily. 

“Oh, dear! ’? Agafya Karpovna kept repeating, her 
legs still felt weak under her. “What shall we do? ”’ 

‘Drink some vodka! ” shouted Ilya Matveyevich 
and gave Victor such a thump on the shoulder that he, 
too, subsided on to the bed. 

‘‘Careful! You'll injure the prize-winner! 
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tested Old Matvei. And he himself thumped Victor’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t break the boy’s back, you ruffians! ”’ Agafya 
Karpovna protected her son. “You must be mad thump- 
ing him like that.” 

The common joy went to their heads like wine. 
They had been expecting it for a long time but all the 
same it took them by surprise. Victor knew that he had 
been recommended for the prize alone; Zina and Skobe- 
lev had made written statements and produced docu- 
ments—Victor’s drawings and calculations—to prove that 
he was the sole designer of the machine. Victor had 
known all that. The only thing he had not known was 
how great the joy would be. 

“Carry on with the thumping,” he said to his father, 
grandfather and Kostya. “I can stand it! ”’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


l 


Anton returned in time for the greatest celebrations 
the family had ever held. He brought Vera with him. 
She had decided to take a holiday until Anton’s work 
was finished, until the assembly line went into action. 

“I used to get very tired alone,’”’ Vera told Agafya 
Karpovna. “Anton and I are the wrong age to be apart 
for long. We want to be together, always together.” 

But why did her daughter-in-law say that when 
everyone could see it was not only her desire to be 
together with Anton that had brought her to stay with 
the Zhurbins on the Lada, but. that she was expecting a 
baby? Agafya Karpovna was delighted. She had long 
regretted that, like Lidia and Victor, Vera and Anton. 
had no children. But now there was going to be an- 
other grandson! But suppose it was a grand-daughter? 
Agafya Karpovna would have liked a grand-daughter. 
But let it be a grandson—let Ilya be pleased too.... He 
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wanted boys out of principle, out of obstinacy. All 
right, let it be a grandson. But a grand-daughter would 
be better, of course.. 

The celebrations to mark Victor’s prize began with a 
shipyard meeting and a special meeting of the shipyard 
trade-union committee and all trade-union activists. 
Speeches were made in Victor’s honour and Victor had 
to answer them. He did so awkwardly, blushing and 
faltering, and forgetting to say the most important 
things, but speaking sincerely and putting all his heart 
into his words. 

Before, when Victor had seen the photographs of 
the Stalin Prize winners in the papers, these people had 
seemed to him to be of a special breed born for such 
high honours, people whose successes made them 
remote and unreachable. He did not envy them, because 
a man is rarely envious of what he thinks himself incap- 
able of achieving. A tailor is unlikely to envy a world- 
famous astronomer. A zoologist is not likely to envy the 
operator of a coal-cutting machine, however famous 
that operator may become. A turner is unlikely to envy 
a blast-furnace worker. A feeling of rivalry is most likely 
to arise when you are overtaken by someone of strength 
and capabilities comparable with your own, when turner 
overtakes turner, for example. But when a man is strid- 
ing forward with the rest of his country, when he is 
striding towards communism with a clear conscience, 
that feeling of rivalry will turn to somethmg which will 
force him to lengthen his stride, to try and overtake his 
comrade, so that he, too, may achieve success. 

Victor respected the people whose photographs he 
saw in the papers, and wondered at their great strength, 
their creative talent and courage. And now he saw his 
Own picture in the paper. It was printed in line with 
those of a People’s Artist, the designer of a new car, and 
a professor of medicme who had discovered a new 
means of counteracting a dangerous disease. Was it a 
mistake? Everyone else claimed that there was no mis- 
take about it, that he, Victor, thoroughly deserved the 
prize. So they, too, those scientists, artists and in- 
ventors, must be ordinary working people; so they, too, 
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had once been ordinary boys and girls, who had shot 
catapults and climbed into other people’s gardens. 

Victor received a host of congratulatory telegrams 
from people he did not know at all. Every day he went 
to the post office and sent back answers. There was only 
one telegram that Victor did not answer—Lidia’s. Her 
“Congratulations, dear Victor. I want to see you. Per- 
haps I will come back in autumn. Don’t be angry. Lidia” 
gave him no joy. Would she come? She could if she 
liked; the house was big enough; there would be room 
for her. 

As he re-read the telegram he thought of Lidia not 
as his wife but simply as a member of the Zhurbin fami- 
Iy—an everyday acquaintance and nothing more. He 
himself was surprised at this. When thinking of her only 
a few days ago he had imagined Lidia somewhere far 
away, lonely and sad. But when she wrote blithely: 
“Don’t be angry,” that changed his attitude. Angry? 
What made her use the word? 

But it was not only that. Victor had gradually over- 
come his sense of loss. The slender thread of habit that 
had linked them had broken. It no longer mattered if 
Lidia never came back. Far dearer to him than Lidia’s 
telegram were the words Victor had heard from Zina 
that morning when the award of the Stalin Prize was 
announced over the radio. Zina ran to see him in the 
pattern-shop, squeezed her way through the congratu- 
lating crowd, clasped his hand firmly and exclaimed: 
“You just don’t know how glad I am for you, Victor 
Ilyich! ” And her eyes, her whole face showed that she 
realiy was glad at Victor’s success.... 

Something was happening inside Zina that she could 
not understand. She had only begun to think what it 
was the day she had rushed into the pattern-shop like 
that to congratulate Victor Lyich. And now her 
thoughts frightened her: what was she doing, what 
would come of it all? Her first idea was to hand in her 
resignation to the director, pack her suitcase and leave 
the Lada. 

She went home that evening, frightened and un- 
happy, turning the idea over in her mind. She sat down 
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on her little sofa and remained there until dusk, feeling 
small and crushed. “I must go away, I must escape! ” 
she whispered to herself, drawing a warm shawl round 
her shoulders. What had come over the girl of whom the 
students used to say: “You’d have to be a champion 
runner to propose to her.” 

A ring in the hall made her shudder. Zina opened 
the door. She was greeted unexpectedly by Tonya and 
Alexei. Zina was overjoyed to see them. How could she 
help being overjoyed: everything even slightly con- 
nected with Victor was so dear to her. And here were 
his own brother and sister! 

‘*You haven’t anything to be pleased about, Zina,” 
said Tonya. “‘We’ve come on business. Alyosha didn’t 
want to, and IJ had to drag him here. He’s trying to solve 
problems we don’t even have in the top class. He got 
them out of an institute textbook. Will you help? ”’ 

‘‘But, of course! Give me your textbook, Alexei 
Ilyich. Sit down and let’s have a look.” Zina opened the 
textbook. “This one here, the one that’s underlined? ” 

‘*That’s it.” 

‘fA truncated pyramid circumscribed by a sphere... 
Phew! This is rather difficult for me too.” 

Zina sat down beside Alexei, Tonya leaned over her. 
She felt the happiness, the warmth of their friendship. 
No, she would not think of resigning, and her suitcase 
could stay where it was, in the corridor. She was not 
going to run away from the Lada. 

Together the three of them unravelled the problem. 

“But you're quite good at the subject,” said Zina 
when Alexei reminded her of a formula she had forgot- 
ten for a moment. “I think you must have been getting 
instruction from someone....” 

‘Igor Chervenkov teaches him,” Tonya answered for 
her brother. “Igor knows secondary school maths well, 
but our Alyosha has already gone on further. There’s 
not much Igor can teach him now. You know what 
Alyosha is! ” 

‘I can see for myself! ’’ Zima laughed. “Are you 
going to join the institute? ”’ 

‘‘No fear! You won’t catch me joinmg any insti- 
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tute. I’m 23 already, I’m not goimg to sit at a desk with 
alot of kids! ”’ 

After about three hours they laid their books and 
pencils aside. Zina put the kettle on. Tonya began 
nudging Alexei and whispering something to him. Alexei 
shook his head. Then Tonya got annoyed. 

‘““Give me the money, then. I’ll go myself.” 

‘“Go where? What money?” Zina asked in alarm. 
‘I’ve got everything. There’s no need to go anywhere. 
Don’t think of it! ”’ 

‘No, you taught him something, now he can treat us 
to a cake,’ answered Tonya. “He’s so obstinate he 
won’t go! He’s always ashamed of everything. I don’t 
know how he managed to buy me scent for a present. I 
expect he went up to the counter backwards so that no 
one should see it was Alexei Ilyich Zhurbin interesting 
himself in such nonsense. Didn’t you, Alyosha? ” 

Zina tried to stop Tonya but Tonya broke away and 
ran to buy the cake. 

The other two were left alone. 

‘“‘By the way, Alexei Ilyich,” said Zina, “do you 
remember how we first met? ” 

“Do you mean at the gates? Or later on the 
stocks? ” 

‘‘On the stocks.” 

‘I’m afraid I fooled you about my hammer then.” 

“I fooled you over my job.” 

‘Do you often do things like that? ” 

‘“Very rarely.” 

‘‘That’s good, Zinaida Pavlovna. There are some 
queer folk among you women: they say one thing and 
mean another.” 

Zina realized who and what Alexei had in mind. 

“Don’t condemn us all,” she said. “I, for one, could 
never deceive people like that.” 

‘“Who knows? ” 

“I do Alexei Ilyich! ” 

‘I wonder how people can know everything about 
themselves in advance? Suppose you see you’ve made a 


mistake? Do you keep on with it or try to put it 
right? ” 
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‘You shouldn’t make mistakes.” 

‘“T never knew anyone who didn’t make mistakes 
sometimes.” 

They would probably have quarrelled if Tonya had 
not arrived with the cake. 

Over tea they talked about their childhood, about 
fishing, about electric welding, about Tonya’s going 
away in, autumn to Leningrad to enter the biology de- 
partment of the university, and about Zina’s longing to 
work on the stocks. 

It was late when Tonya and Alexei left. 

Zina left the unwashed cups on the table and went 
to bed. After the excitement of the visit she again felt 
depressed. Victor’s brother and sister had gone; they 
were happy and cheerful, they belonged to each other; 
they would help each other in difficulties. But who 
would help her? 

The spring wind beat against the darkened windows 
and bounced lightly over the roofs. Half-melted icicles 
clattered on the pavements. The dripping and oozing 
mingled into a lullaby, which called sleepily into the 
unknown.... 

When we were young, and full of the yearning of 
spring we would wander along the station platforms of 
our little home towns, breathe in the smell of axle 
grease and stare at the rails gleaming in the sun. We 
imagined how they ran on and on through the fields, the 
forests, the mountains, the rivers—to some strange and 
wonderful place. We caught our breath at the sound of 
the trains rumbling past. We were tempted by the luxu- 
rious sleeping cars, and even more by the trucks loaded 
with mysterious black-lettered crates, with heaps of 
dull-gleaming coal and piles of boards. If only we could 
climb up on those boards—they would be warm and 
smell good—and lie there, rushing forward with the 
train. 

Zina felt as if she were being carried along in an 
unknown train. Where was it taking her? 
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Vasili Matveyevich had called at Anchor Street. 
Everyone could see that he had come for some purpose, 
but he would not say what it was and was just plunging 
into any subject as if his only aim were to kill time. 

“JT don’t know what to do with you, Vasili,” said 
Ilya Matveyevich. “The way you’re going you'll have us 
all under your thumb with that club of yours. People 
are saying so much attention is being paid to the club 
that it’s more like the main shop of the shipyard than a 
club.” 

“‘That’s right. And it didn’t cost any less to build 
than the hull shop. What’s more, in the other shops they 
deal with metal or wood, in mine we deal with people.” 

Vasili Matveyevich was hardly exaggerating. With 
him as manager, the club had indeed tumed into a kind 
of workshop. The lemons had been only the start, the 
first step towards activities which would catch the inter- 
est of the largest possible number of shipbuilders. Le- 
mons interested some, the talk on how to build a canoe 
attracted others; the shipyard chess and draughts tour- 
nament drew more than 300 competitors and just as 
many fans. Every day the results of the hard-fought 
matches were announced on the notice boards in the 
shops and in the shipyard newspaper. Eager followers 
watched the losers being weeded out and those that 
remained becoming “masters” and “grandmasters’’. 

Gradually it came to be agreed that the club had 
“got something”. Vasili Matveyevich would invite lec- 
turers and speakers; he would go to the workers and 
engineers in the shops and say: “Don’t hang back, com- 
rades. We can get any kind of specialist or scientist. Just 
ask me and I'll do the inviting. We haven’t had a refusal 
yet. Everyone who understands the task our shipyard is 
facing is ready to help us carry it out.” And, indeed, no 
matter what establishment in the town the shipyard’s 
club manager visited with a request for a “particularly 
highly qualified specialist” in such and such a field, he 
always received a quick response. 

The club’s activities spread out beyond the ship- 
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builders themselves, taking in their families, grown-ups 
and children alike. From the windows of the ship- 
builders’ houses of an evening one began to hear the 
diligent tap of children’s fingers on the black and white 
keys, as they practised the songs: “Two Merry Geese 
Lived at Granny’s” and “In the Green Meadow”. Vasili 
Matveyevich had invited two girls who were finishing at 
the college of music, and they had begun to teach the 
youngsters how to play. 

But in one thing Vasili Matveyevich had failed: he 
could not get the amateur dramatics circle going; he 
could not find a good leader. And now as he spoke of 
his “shop” he glanced intently at Vera. 

“Vera Ignatyevna! ” he began earnestly. “I’m badly 
in need of help. I try but I can’t get anywhere.” 

‘‘What’s it all about, Vasili Matveyevich? ” asked 
Vera. Her sight was gradually returning; she no longer 
wore glasses. Now Anton’s family could see her big grey 
eyes with their thick chestnut eyelashes. 

‘The trouble is ... the drama circle.... And time’s 
getting short...” 

**Ah, so that’s what you're after! You want to ex- 
ploit my talent? It would be too difficult for me, I’m 
afraid, dear Vasili Matveyevich. Any other time....” Vera 
smiled. 

“I know it would be difficult. But is 1t easy for me? 
I’ve started reading a play with the lads myself. While 
we're reading, everything seems to be in place: one 
speaks and the other answers. That’s while we’re sitting 
round the table. But you can’t sit down on the stage all 
through the act, you’ve got to move about. And when it 
comes to who’s to move where, we’re all at sea. The kids 
come up and ask me: ‘How shall we play this part, 
please? ’ But how do I know? As it’s written.... But 
there’s nothing wmnitten there. They don’t write plays 
properly, if you ask me. No explanations, all talk.” 

Vera laughed. 

‘You need a producer.” 

‘‘A producer? We had a producer once. What good 
was it? The circle still didn’t work. What we need is a 
real man. A man with a heart in his chest, not a pro- 
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ducer.” 

Vera’s laughter grew merrier still. 

“At the factory where I worked,” she said, “there 
was a producer in the dramatics circle and he was a real 
person too.” 

“‘Suppose you agree....” 

‘““How can I? How can I appear before young people 
like this.... I just can’t.” 

‘‘l’ve heard that ‘I can’t’ before. What are we to do, 
though? ... Think it over! ”’ 

‘Leave her alone, Vasili,” intervened Agafya Kar- 
povna. “‘You’re too good at persuading. You could talk 
a telegraph pole into a dance, you could. Once you get 
going there’s no stopping you.” 

‘‘l’m domg it in the common interest.” 

‘*He’ll have us all under his thumb, he will,” Ilya 
Matveyevich repeated. “Stand firm, lass, don’t give way 
to him.” 

‘If you’ve made up your minds not to give way, you 
needn’t,” went on Vasili Matveyevich. “But suppose I 
brought one of the lads to you, Vera Ignatyevna? He’s 
interested and, quite honestly, he’s got quite a good idea 
of what ought to be done on the stage.” 

‘‘Who’s that, Uncle Vasili? ” asked Kostya. “It’s not 
Volodka Petukhov, is 1t? ”’ 

‘*Yes, it’s Volodka. What about it? ” 

“Nothing. He’s good at making you laugh. You’d 
burst to see him take off the director. Dunyasha, do you 
remember him showing us Ivan Stepanovich? ”’ 

‘*Yes, that was a scream,” Dunyasha affirmed. 

“He does you, too, Uncle Vasili,”” went on Kostya. 
‘He blows up his cheeks and gets his neck down in his 
shoulders, then starts rolling his eyes.” 

“If you catch him ridiculing your own uncle again” 
put in Old Matvei, “you give him a clip in the earhole.” 

““He’s not ridiculing anyone. It’s just a friendly cari- 
cature, like they have in the wall newspaper.” 

‘In the wall newspaper? Not everything they draw 
there is what you’d call flattering.”? Old Matvei seemed 
to be talking seriously, but there was a twinkle in his 
eye. ““They drew the canteen manageress once. She went 
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to the editor and broke his inkstand for him with her 
fist. ‘I don’t mind you making a horse out of me,’ she 
says, ‘but not a haggard old horse. Where have I got any 
wrinkles like that? Why, there are plenty of men still 
casting eyes at me.” And as for her husband—he isn’t on 
speaking terms with the editor to this day. These friend- 
ly caricatures vary, you know.” 

‘‘Now, Grandpa’s off! If we listened to him....” 

**,.. You'd be a lot wiser.” 

‘*Well, what about it, Vera Ignatyevna? ” Vasili Mat- 
veyevich interrupted impatiently. “Shall I bring Vo- 
lodka or not? ” 

Vera sighed. Vasili Matveyevich took her sigh in his 
own way, and concluded that she had given in.... 

He brought Volodka along. 

Volodka appeared with a bundle of books under his 
arm. He dropped them on the table. Vera noticed the 
names of Stanislavsky and Yuriev. 

‘Are you studying them? ”’ 

‘“*Yes. Only they all write different. One—one thing, 
the other—something else. I’ve got mixed up.”’ 

**Art doesn’t like hard and fast rules,” said Vera. 
‘Art is creative work and everyone has his own way of 
creating.” 

Volodka sat down facing Vera and eyed her quizzi- 
cally, unperturbed by the fact that this was the first 
time he had sat so close to a real actress. Nothing spe- 
cial, just a woman like any other. And in the family 
way, at that. 

“Uncle Vasili thinks,” he went on, “that I’d do asa 
producer. But I won’t. I prefer to act. I used to when I 
was at the vocational school. I don’t want to be a pro- 
ducer.” 

*‘What roles have you taken? ”’ inquired Vera. 

“Oh, lots. I was Khlestakov in The Inspector Gen- 
oo I can do Chichikov in the stage version of Dead 

ouls.”’ 

‘Can you really?” said Vera, surprised. “Very 
well, Volodya, show me a man who is feeling happy, 
who has achieved something big, who’s had some 
good news. A boy when his girl-friend says she 
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loves him, for example.”’ 

‘*A happy bridegroom, eh? ” 

Volodka thought for a minute, and then suddenly 
quite a different person appeared in the Zhurbins’ liv- 
ing-room. It was not Volodka Petukhov, it was a happy 
lover, drunk with his own emotions, oblivious of the 
whole world. 

‘“Excellent! ’’ Vera exclaimed. ‘“‘Now, a man suffer- 
ing great grief. But not broken by it. Fighting his grief 
courageously.” 

Volodka rose slowly to his feet. What had he done 
to his body, his head, his face? Nothing, it seemed. But 
before Vera stood a sad, yet proud and strong hero. A 
Soviet soldier standing over the ashes of his home, over 
the graves of his dear ones, swearing an oath to take 
merciless vengeance on the enemy. 

‘‘Vasili Matveyevich,” asked Vera, “have you many 
young actors like him in your circle? ”’ 

**As many as you want.” 

When she left Moscow for the Lada, Vera had not 
thought for a moment that she would appear on the 
stage there. She was expecting a quiet spring, the birth of 
her baby, then a quiet summer, after which the three of 
them, yes, the three of them, would return to Mos- 
cow.... But now she was going on the stage, she was 
going to the club.... 

The show was ready by the end of April, for the eve 
of the May Day holiday. It was performed before a full 
house. The producer was not there. She had been taken 
to hospital. Agafya Karpovna’s secret hopes were not 
rewarded. Another grandson, not a grand-daughter. 
These Zhurbins, they would not give the women a look- 
in anywhere. 

Once again, just as he had done the year before, Ilya 
Matveyevich let fly with his double-barrelled gun, once 
again the neighbours came running into the garden, 
once again they talked about the new Zhurbin that 
had just “‘come off the stocks”, and argued about the 
future. 

When he heard the shots Militia Lieutenant Yegorov 
guessed that it was a “salute” in honour of the birth of a 
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working man and did not go to Anchor Street. He could 
not go anyway: that evening he had called a “mothers’ 
meeting” and was talking to them about the conduct of 
the children on the street. 

‘“‘One thing that goes on,” he said, “‘is that they will 
hang on to the trolleybuses. Of course this isn’t Mos- 
cow; the traffic’s a bit quieter here. But a boy can lose 
_his leg here too. Do-you want to bring up a lot of 
cripples? You must educate your children, mothers; 
make them respect the traffic. The traffic can’t have 
your children in mind all the time, let them keep it in 
mind. And here’s another thing. If you go into any vil- 
lage, the kids will always come running up to you, to 
greet you. But what happens round our way? They 
won’t even look at you. They may look at me, perhaps, 
but only as a kind of frightening spectacle. But take 
you, Maria Stepanovna, do Alexandra Potapovna’s chul- 
dren greet you? ... They do? ! Well, they ought to greet 
_all grown-ups. The grown-ups are working to make their 
future, aren’t they? That’s how they ought to look 
at it.” 

Yegorov was doing a big, important job, talking al- 
most every day to the housewives and keeping an eye on 
the health and lives of their children, the cleanliness in 
the yards and the children’s conduct in the streets. He 
would say to the women: “Always keep in touch with 
me, The moment anything goes wrong, come straight to 
me! ... We'll talk it over and find a way out. Do you 
know what the poet Mayakovsky once said? ‘My militia 
looks after me.’ He knew what he was talking about. He 
was the great poet of our age.”’ 

"Yegorov was respected and loved. 

When he heard the shots, Yegorov broke off his 
speech about respect for the traffic and said: 

‘Another addition to the Zhurbin family! ” 

‘‘One more traffic offender in the world,’”’ countered 
Maria Stepanovna. And they all laughed. Yegorov jomed 
in the laughter. 

‘‘He’ll be going to Moscow. The traffic regulations 
are a bit stricter there: He'll be brought up in the right 
way.” 
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The Lada ice broke im the last days of April. For 
three days the great green blocks churned downstream, 
cannoning into the piers, piling up at the end of the 
ways and bouncing out on the banks. The ice passed. 
And on the eve of May Day they launched the trawlers, 
all six of them in one day. 

‘Well, that’s the end of work for us, Ilya,” said 
Alexander Alexandrovich when he and Ilya Matveyevich 
returned to the stove in their office. Through the win- 
dow they could see the empty, lifeless stocks littered 
with keel blocks, boards, and metal scaffolding poles 
and joints. “The end of our work, the end of our work,” 
Alexander Alexandrovich repeated. 

‘‘The end of whose work? We'll be doing some 
more work,” Ilya Matveyevich replied. 

“You may be. But I’ve finished. I see you’ve taken a 
fancy to these innovations. But I can’t say I have. I'll be 
leaving you and going over to the repair dock....” 

‘‘Are you daft or just stubborn? I can’t make you 
out.” 

‘Daft and stubbom, Ilya. You’re younger than me, 
so you don’t understand. I’ll soon get like your Dad, 
Old Matvei. There’ll be a perpetual race on at the stocks 
when the new method starts. What’s the use of an old 
man taking part in it? ” 

“You're not feeling feverish, are you, Alexander? 
Perhaps you’re ill? ” 

‘Yes, I’m ill. I never was a giant for health at any 
time. I always used to live on my nerves. They were 
sound enough and I didn’t get ill. Now they’re weaken- 
ing. Can’t you see what a rush and hullabaloo has start- 
ed in the shipyard? Do you think my old legs can 
stand it? The youngsters are pushing us out. All right, 
you can bristle if you like, but they’re hacking away at 
your roots, too, with their axes. A dry tree gets worm- 
eaten, it’s better out of the forest and put in the wood- 
shed. It’s time for you and me to be climbing up on the 
stove bunk.” 


‘““My nook over the stove hasn’t been built yet,” Ilya 
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Matveyevich answered derisively. “They haven’t even 
stored up enough clay and bricks.” 

‘‘Well, they have for me.” 

To Alexander Alexandrovich it seemed that the new 
machinery, the new technology would break him, that 
from being one of the honoured and famous foremen of 
the shipyard he would turn into a passenger, tolerated 
on the stocks only in deference to his former services 
and his old age. They would tolerate him for a time—it 
couldn’t go on forever! —then pension him off. Was it 
worth waiting for that to happen? Wasn’t it better to go 
away while the going was good and work in the repair 
dock, where the old ships were refitted? There they had 
riveting, there everything was much the same as usual, 
like it had been in the good old days. There no one 
would worry him. Yes, that was the place for an old 
foreman—with old ships. Old folks could get on well 
together. 

“You'll change your mind,” said Ilya Matveyevich. 
‘And if you don’t you'll tear your hair afterwards.”’ 

‘T haven’t got much left to tear.” 

“I won’t let you go! ” Ilya Matveyevich’s tone 
changed. “‘A craftsman like you on repair work! Who 
would allow it? ” 

‘Ivan Stepanovich will. He understands.”’ 

‘‘What are you talking about! Do you mean you 
want to desert the labour front? You’re a Com- 
munist! ”’ 

“Communists get old, too, Ilya. And anyhow I’m 
talking like a Communist. The old ought to give way to 
the new.” 

‘Only when its life’s fmished, when it’s in the way. 
Is your life finished? ” 

‘“‘My life’s not finished. But I understand my posi- 
tion. The only thing that surprises me is that you don’t 
understand it. After all you’re a sensible man.”’ 

Alexander Alexandrovich seemed to be waiting for 
Ilya Matveyevich to say to him: “You’re right, Alexan- 
der, we are old. Let’s go on to repair together. We’ve 
never been separated yet, and we won’t be separated 
now. We'll show them. Our day isn’t over yet.” But his 
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words had quite a different effect: these hints that he, 
too, should leave the stocks made Ilya Matveyevich 
indignant. 

“Started croakmg like a crow before rain! ” Ilya 
Matveyevich retorted. staring out of the window. “It 
makes me sick to hear it.” 

They did not spar up to each other like a pair of 
bantams, they did not shout: “Comrade Basmanov! ” 
“Comrade Zhurbin! ” as of old and then quickly make 
it all up again. They didn’t even raise their voices. Never 
before had they argued so quietly. 

Alexander Alexandrovich stood up and said: ‘See 
you later, Ilya! ” and left the office. Ilya Matveyevich 
laid a batch of work assignments in front of him—the 
last assignments for work by the old method. That job 
was over. He had only to sign the sheets. And what 
then? There would be new work, he thought frowning, 
and that new work would be run as before by hin, Ilya 
Zhurbin. No good croaking, Comrade Basmanov! 

He sat for some time at his desk and then went out 
on the pier. Alexander Alexandrovich was pacing about 
the stocks among the shambles which is always left after 
the launching of a ship. Tall and thin in his tight over- 
coat, the old foreman looked like an exclamation mark 
made with a sharp stroke of the pen. 

As he looked at him, Ilya Matveyevich remembered 
the day when their friendship had begun.... He had used 
all his ammunition, and the Cossacks kept charging the. 
parapet of the trench. He was struck by a bullet, he 
fought on. His shoulder was slashed by a sword, he 
fought on, leaping on to the parapet and striking to 
right and left with butt and bayonet. Something hit him 
on the head; he fell; the sun went black and he thought: 
This is it, ’'m done for, now they'll finish me off.... But 
above him suddenly rose that wild exclamation mark— 
just as tall and thin in those days too—and swept aside 
the Whites. 

And another memory came back to Ilya Matveye- 
vich—not of the Civil War but of the Great Patriotic 
War. They had arrived with a team of fitters at a naval 
anchorage several hundred kilometres from the Lada. It 
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was their job to repair a huge rent which a German 
torpedo had torn below the water line in the hull of a 
cruiser. Winter was nearly over, but thick ice lay round 
the ship and they were within range of the enemy’s big 
guns. The previous autumn the crew had rigged up a 
wooden caisson over the hole, but had been unable to 
carry out the repairs on their own. Ilya Matveyevich and 
Alexander Alexandrovich went down to inspect the cais- 
son. It was not very secure and icy water was leaking in. 
The damage was serious, the armour plating had been 
torn to shreds by the explosion. It would be a big job, 
and a dangerous one for the workers if the water burst 
in through that fragile protection. A new one would 
take a long time to make. And the naval command was 
asking for the ship as soon as possible. 

‘I think this is what we’ll do,” he had said. ‘‘Let’s 
go down ourselves, Alexander, you and I alone.... We’re 
old-timers, If we manage the job we'll have done our 
wartime duty. And if we get killed, well—it’s war! What 
do you think? ” 

‘As I always think. Come on, Ilya.”’ 

They spent several days at work under the ice, in the 
caisson. They were their own platers, gas-cutters and 
welders. When enemy shells fell nearby, the water 
rushed into the caisson, and they had it almost up to 
their waists until it was pumped out again. Once a shell 
fell alongside the cruiser: the caisson was so badly 
flooded that when the sailors dragged them out they 
were unconscious; the sailors plied them with spirits and 
rubbed them down with boot-brushes and rough towels. 

When they were dry and warm they again lowered 
themselves under the ice. 

As he remembered those times, Iya Matveye- 
vich swore to himself: “To hell with all this argu- 
ment! *’—and strode up on to the stocks. Catching sight 
of him, Alexander Alexandrovich made a kind of zigzag 
among the dismantled keel blocks and disappeared. ‘‘All 
right,” Ilya Matveyevich fumed. “Be stubborn.’ He 
guessed what would happen. Alexander Alexandrovich 
would finish clearmg up the stocks, put the place in 
apple-pie order and go to the director. Ivan Stepanovich 
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would be moved by the old man’s complaints and give 
way. The foreman would be transferred to repair work 
and Ilya Matveyevich would be left alone. Not alone in 
the literal sense—he still had three other foremen, two 
of whom were engineers—but alone in the sense of 
friendly support. 

Is it only at home that a man needs friendly sup- 
port? At work it is perhaps even more necessary. You 
cannot talk things over and share your doubts with 
everyone. Some people are bound to take your words in 
the wrong way or be unable to enter into your thoughts. 

Alexander Alexandrovich and he had shared every- 
thing—success and failure, triumph and disaster, all their 
undertakings. And now the old hobgoblin had taken it 
into his head to leave him in the lurch, had got fright- 
ened of difficulties and decided to try for somewhere 
easier. No, Ilya Matveyevichdid not expect such coward- 
ice from you, Comrade Basmanov. Push off, then; go 
to the director; go and mend your old tubs. Ilya Mat- 
veyevich has no intention of climbing on to the stove 
after you. If need be, he can find another foreman. 

But at the thought of having to find another fore- 
man Ilya Matveyevich felt his spirits ebb. He would have 
to deal with someone he didn’t know, a puzzling stran- 
ger.... And even if he did know him, who could replace 
Alexander? 

Once again his eye went in search of Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich. He was not on the stocks. Ilya Matveyevich 
lost his temper completely. 

The next day they met as usual at Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich’s gate but walked the whole way to the ship- 
yard in silence, each expecting the first words of recon- 
ciliation to come from the other. | 

The talk about age and the necessity for making way 
for the rising generation was not resumed. Alexander 
Alexandrovich went his own way; a few days later he 
announced that Ivan Stepanovich had given him permis- 
sion to go over to work in the repair dock. 

The next moming, when he went to the shipyard, 
Ilya Matveyevich did not turn down Cable Street from 
Anchor Street. He was taking what he considered Ale- 
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xander Alexandrovich’s desertion very badly. Now he 
no longer had his usual support; from now on he must 
answer for everything himself and count only on him- 
self. Again Ilya Matveyevich thought of Titov—not as he 
had once imagined the talented engineer, not as Titov 
the selftaught man—but as he had read of him in Acade- 
mician Krylov’s book. For a long time he had been fol- 
lowing the example of Krylov’s Titov and it was not the 
first month he had, unbeknown to Agafya Karpovna, sat 
up at night over Tonya’s schoolbooks. But he did not 
follow Titov’s example in everything. Titov had not hesi- 
tated to solicit the help of the engineers—Ilya Matveye- 
vich appealed to no one. The result was that he had 
found geography, history and biology just a matter of 
reading and remembering, but mathematics and phys- 
ics—they were hard nuts to crack by yourself—for them 
you needed help. What would Titov have done? Would 
he have gone to Zinaida Pavlovna or not? And why not 
go, after all? Let her put him through his paces with the 
textbooks. She seemed to be a modest kind of girl, not 
likely to spread it around that the chief of the stocks 
sector had turned into a school kid. 

He found Zina in the bureau of technical informa- 
tion. A meeting had just finished there and the room 
was full of smoke. Zina was opening the windows. Ilya 
Matveyevich began examining an unfamiliar type of 
welding apparatus that was lying on the table. 

“It’s the very latest,” said Zina. “We received it a 
day or two ago. I got the foremen together and told 
them about it. They seemed pleased. They say it’s a 
good one, Please take a seat, Ilya Matveyevich.” 

‘‘T’ve no time for sitting down. I just dropped in for 
a minute.” He had never thought it would be so difficult 
to carry on this conversation. “The matter I wanted to 
talk to you about ... what’s the best way of putting 
it? ... Well, who am I from the point of view of 
science? ”’ 

Zina’s eyes widened in surprise under their golden 
lashes. 

‘Yes, that’s a strange question,” continued Ilya Mat- 
veyevich, “Put it a different way. I never managed to get 
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in any study at school. I did my studying on the stocks. 
That knowledge is sound stuff, but it’s one-sided—it 
doesn’t give you the whole picture. ’m working on my 
own, of course. I’m having a little chew at it, but I can’t 
chew it all, there’s too much of it....” 

And again he could not say the main thing, his rea- 
son for coming. 

‘Do you want me to help you? ” asked Zina, incred- 
ulously; her eyes had grown even wider. 

‘Why not? Can’t you manage It? ” 

“It’s not that ... I don’t know....”” Zina was con- 
fused. “Can I do it? A man like you! ...” 

‘We can have a try. Do you feel up to it? ” 

“Oh, I agree. I’d be so glad! But I’m afraid you 
won’t be satisfied.” 

‘So it’s a deal? When shall I come? ” 

*‘Come where? I'll come to you myself.” 

‘‘No, that won’t do. I’m the pupil, I must come to 
you. That’s the only way, Zinaida Pavlovna....” Ilya 
Matveyevich faltered, then added in some embarrass- 
ment: ‘“There’s one condition, by the way ... no one 
must know about this, not a soul. Neither my family 
nor strangers. Just as if I wasn’t taking any lessons. I’m 
ashamed to be studying at my age.” 

‘‘Ashamed to be studying? You’re wrong, Ilya Mat- 
veyevich. You’re wrong! ”’ 

‘Wrong or right, I’m ashamed—and that’s all there 1s 
to it.” 

They agreed to work two evenings a week, and fixed 
the days. Ilya Matveyevich left. Zina was worried. 
Whom had she undertaken to teach and was she a suit- 
able teacher for Ilya Matveyevich? Should she have re- 
fused? But how could she have done? To refuse such a 
request would have been out of the question. No, she 
would try; she would try to do everything she could for 
Ilya Matveyevich. Amazing things were happening here 
on the Lada! You were an engineer, you had a diploma, 
but you were not entrusted with serious independent 
work. They said you needed experience. And then a 
man with experience, life-long experience, came to you 
to learn things they taught at school. Perhaps it was like 
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that not only on the Lada, but everywhere? No, she 
still didn’t know enough about life. 

The lessons went quite differently from what Zina 
had imagined. It was uphill work. They started physics, 
for example. Ilya Matveyevich knew practically nothing 
about gases and very little about electricity. They had to 
take everything from the beginning. On the other hand 
his practical knowledge of mechanics would have been 
the envy of any passing-out student. When they came to 
mathematics Ilya Matveyevich confidently solved the 
most complex trigonometrical constructions, but he did 
so with tricks and formulae that no one at the institute 
had ever heard of. They were the tricks and formulae of 
the practical men and they had something in common 
with folk medicine and folk ways of forecasting the 
weather based on centuries of experience. Ilya Matveye- 
vich’s knowledge was like a fantastic graph with soaring 
peaks and precipitous gulfs. Zina had to fill in those 
gulfs. 

Her patience was unlimited. She even read several 
pamphlets on teaching methods. But that was of little 
help. It might have been useful for children, but not for 
Ilya Matveyevich. There was no need to force him, or 
egg him on; all he needed was to have things explained. 
A simple matter? Not so simple. You would explain 
one thing: he would insist that he could not understand. 
Then you began to explain something else, no less com- 
plicated, and he would say: “Why waste time going over 
all that stuff? It’s clear without any explanation.” And 
he would get offended, too. 

It was difficult for Zina, very difficult, and yet she 
never once regretted giving him lessons. The results were 
too obvious for that. Stubborn im everything, he re- 
mained stubborn in study, too. Steadily and unhur- 
riedly, but with amazmg thoroughness he accumulated 
knowledge: he seemed to be constructing a house, 
laying the bricks firmly together, without any cracks, 
and only when he had finished one row would he tackle 
another. That’s how he builds ships, too, Zina thought 
as she watched him. 

Ilya Matveyevich took lessons all through May. He 
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came on Mondays and Thursdays. At home he would 
say he was attending a foreman’s course, going to the 
baths or fishing. When he said he was going to the baths, 
he would arrive at Zina’s with a little attache case con- 
taining a towel; when it was “fishing”’, rods and a tin of 
worms. Agafya Karpovna was surprised how long he 
took at the baths; and he was away too long, of course, 
because after his lesson Ilya Matveyevich would actually 
go to the baths; he had to change his underwear and get 
his hair a bit damp for show. “Dozed off in the steam— 
lovely! ”? he would announce cheerfully when he got 
home. “You'll doze off one of these days and not get 
up, if you don’t look out,” Agafya Karpovna fussed. 
“‘You’re no chicken, you know, to go steaming your 
heart out.’’ The family was also surprised that the fish 
suddenly seemed to have stopped biting. Wherever Ilya 
Matveyevich went, or said he. went—to the Lada or the 
Veryazhka—he would always retum empty-handed or 
carrying a dozen little fish which he had bought from 
the boys on the bridge. 

One Thursday Ilya Matveyevich missed a lesson. 
There was a Party meeting, which finished late, past ten. 
Ilya Matveyevich went to Zina on Friday—on the off- 
chance. He did not want to waste precious time: you 
could not go out on Saturday, you had to sit at home 
with the guests; on Sunday you would have to hang 
around as usual. Must he wait till Monday, then? Too 
long. He arrived with his fishing rods. Zina was at home, 
but for some reason blushed fiercely when she opened 
the door. Hope I haven’t bumped into her boy-friend, 
he thought when he saw how confused she was. This is a 
rum do! He marked time for a bit in the corridor and 
glanced into the living-room. Well, I’m blowed! At the 
table sat Alexei. So this is where you come—you do get 
around, don’t you, my boy! 

They eyed each other; Alexei swept something off 
the table on to his knees: 

‘Dad! 99 

“Yes, it’s me.” Ilya Matveyevich entered the room. 
“What are you doing here? ”’ 

‘Just called.” 
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‘“Tust called? So we both just called. I’ve got to talk 
to Zinaida Pavlovna about the technical information ser- 
vice. What’s that you’re hiding under the table, eh? ” 

Zina did not know what to do: she was thoroughly 
upset. Suppose father and son had a row? How awful! 

‘“Under the table?’ answered Alexei. “A book. 
Here it is! ’”’ He lobbed a physics book on to the table. 

Ilya Matveyevich saw that it was his own; he glanced 
displeasedly at Zina. Had she given away the secret? 
And to Alexei of all people. Now it would get around! 

‘‘What did you take it for? ” he asked. 

“Tust to have a look. Why, wasn’t I supposed to? ” 

‘‘Why shouldn’t you? It’s not mine. Look at it if 
you like.” 

‘‘Dad,”’ said Alexei with a smile. “This book is 
yours.” He opened the textbook. On the fly-leaf was 
written: “I. Zhurbin.” 

Ilya Matveyevich muttered something incompre- 
hensible. 

“Dad,” said Alexei again, “don’t make a mystery of 
things.” 

‘‘What mystery? I’ll be giving you ‘mystery’ on the 
back of your head in a moment! ” 

‘“Go on, then, I shan’t mind. Only don’t make a 
mystery of things. Why, I see you every Monday and 
Thursday from my window, coming to Zinaida Pav- 
lovna. What did you bring today, your attaché case or 
your fishing rod? ” 

Taken aback, Ilya Matveyevich tugged hard at his 
eyebrow and frowned. 

‘“‘My fishing rod,’ he answered, and there was a 
merry gleam in his eye. “And what do you bring? ” 

‘“‘Nothing. No need for me to hide. I just slip across 
from one entrance to the next and here I am. So you 
came for a lesson, did you, Dad? Perhaps you’d like me 
to leave? ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich could not help giving his son credit 
for the way he had acted: he had known, the young 
rascal, but he hadn’t blabbed about it. 

‘‘Sit where you are,” he said, “we'll go home to- 
gether. Well, shall we begin, Zinaida Pavlovna? ” 
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‘“‘What are you on now, Dad? 

“Study with me and you'll find out. It’ll do you 
good.” 

Zina was relieved: the crisis had passed without a 
quarrel, 

While Ilya Matveyevich had his lesson, Alexei sat 
and listened. When it was over he said: 

‘I’m beating you, Dad! ”’ 

‘‘How do you mean? ” 

‘““Got ahead of you, gone further through the text- 
books.” 

‘‘Where’ve you got to, son? ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich began examining his son, his son 
paid him back in the same coin. ‘“‘Come on, solve this! ” 
one of them would say, pointing to a problem. The 
other would solve it and also insist: “Now then, you just 
try this one! ’” They were more exacting to each other 
than the strictest teacher. 

‘Where are you studying? ”’ asked Ilya Matveyevich. 

‘At evening school, in the tenth class. Like Anton 
studied. Why don’t you go there, too? I expect Zinaida 
Pavlovna is finding it difficult. She used to coach me; 
now she’s coaching you. We’re exploiting her! ” 

Zina protested hotly. 

It was time to go. When he saw the fishing rods in 
the hall, Alexei laughed: 

**You’re a queer fisherman, Dad! ” 

‘‘Pick ‘em up, you can carry them home forme.” __ 

They said good-bye to Zina and left. On the road 
Ilya Matveyevich asked: 

“How about you? Are you just studying out of 
interest, or is it with a purpose? ” 

“With a purpose. I want to take an external degree 
at the institute.” 

‘*That’s right; that’s the idea. Where’re you going to 
put in for? ” 

‘‘Where Anton studied, of course. I’ve made inqul- 
ries: they have got external instruction courses.” 

“Go ahead, lad, keep it up. If it’s difficult you can 
give up work.” 

“'No, Dad, I won’t give up work. I couldn’t live with- 
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out the job.” 

“How do you mean, you couldn’t live? Your father 
can feed you, I hope.” 

“l’m not talking about food. You know what they 
say: labour is a natural need of man.” 

‘I understand. And here’s one other little question 
for you, Alexei. You’re not romancing there with Zinai- 
da Pavlovna, are you? Don’t get angry, it’s just a father- 
ly inquiry.” 

‘“You’re imagining things! ” 

‘‘No, I’m not. She’s a nice right-thinking kind of girl, 
any man would be lucky to have such a wife.” 

‘‘Shall I tell you the truth, Dad? Only don’t let it go 
any further.” 

‘‘What, making conditions to your father? ” 

‘I make conditions because it’s a serious matter. 
You see what, Dad, I’ve been kind of observing her for 
the last month or more ... and you only hear one thing 
from her: Victor Ilyich, Victor Tlyich....”’ 

‘“Go on! ”’ Ilya Matveyevich even stopped on the 
path among the bushes. *‘How’s that come about? What 
about him? ”’ 

‘Him? He’s all right, just the same as usual.”’ 

“That's bad, Alyosha! Very bad. He’s a married 
man.’ 

‘““What do you mean, a married man! His-wife’s run 
away from him.”’ 

‘*Doesn’t matter, he’s still married. You put her off. 
he mean trouble for her. Disappointment all along the 
ine.”’ 

‘Put her off! Try that yourself. Who'd listen to 
you, I’d like to know? ”’ 

Ilya Matveyevich kept silent all the way to Anchor 
Street. At the gate he said: 

“Well, you’ve got me properly guessing. As if we’d 
not had enough to go on with already. But perhaps 
you're mistaken? Just got an idea in your head? ” 

“IT don’t think so.” 

‘‘Mind now, keep it quiet! Don’t let your tongue 
wag. And keep quiet, too, about you and me being 
school kids. Understand? ” 
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‘YT understand”. 

‘Come in and have some supper, then. What shall 
we say? No fish again.” 

Ilya Matveyevich pushed open the gate. In the gar- 
den stood Agafya Karpovna. She had heard everything 
that had been said at the gate, but was still none the 
WISET. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


1 


Skobelev was sitting on a bench in the station 
square, his back turned to the glare of the evening sun. 
Warm rain had just fallen. The air smelt of, young leaves, 
fading lilac and moist earth. 

A fat pale worm crawled past his feet. Skobelev 
aimed his stick at it, crushed the worm into the wet 
sand, and cut it in two. The bigger half crawled away, 
the smaller remained writhing on the spot. I wonder 
what’s happened, he thought. Will there be two worms, 
or one shortened worm? It’s pretty bad to be cut in 
two but it’s even worse to be cut short. 

It was not the worm, however, that had started Sko- 
belev’s dejected philosophizing. That afternoon he had 
talked to Anton Zhurbm seriously. Or to be more exact, 
Anton had talked to him, just a few words but serious 
ones. Obviously Zhurbin was getting too big for his 
boots! 

Skobelev had been walking round the shops where 
the finishing touches were being put to the main as- 
sembly line. He kept stopping and looking at things. He 
was not the only one who went there to have a look; the 
whole shipyard had been there at one time or another. 
What was the harm in it? He was in a good springtime 
mood. But then the famous Anton Zhurbin had ap- 
peared and instead of greeting him had asked suddenly: 

‘‘Tell me, Comrade Skobelev, where do you work, 
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how do you work, and what do you work at? ”’ 

‘*You know that already, Anton Ilyich, I hope.” 

‘TI don’t know anything about you. All I see is that 
you are continuously wandering round the shipyard like 
a sightseer. These are working hours. If you want to 
come sightseeing, do it later on. You are in the way— 
look out! ” Skobelev dodged aside as the heavy hook of 
the travelling crane floated fast his head. ““You see how 
dangerous it is to have nothing to do. You might get 
hurt.” 

‘‘Of course I have things to do.” 

‘‘But where? In the information bureau or in inven- 
tions and rationalization department? Catching butter- 
flies or fishing for tiddlers.” 

‘Anton Ilyich, you are being unjust,’”’ Skobelev had 
answered with an assumption of dignity. ‘““The force of 
circumstances.... I was sent to that information bureau 
against my desire.” 

‘If a man has any real urge, he is certain to get what 
he wants. I wouldn't let them turn me into a pen- 
pusher. Get busy and don’t lounge about with your 
hands in your pockets. Careful! ...” 

This time not merely an empty hook but the heavy 
base of a forging press hung over Skobelev’s head. He 
left the shop hastily. His earlier elation had vanished. He 
was sure he never lounged about the shipyard with his 
hands in his pockets. He had helped many workers and 
engineers to get their inventions and technical mnova- 
tions recognized. People came to see him; he was in 
demand. What right had Zhurbin to talk like that? Who 
was he anyway—an honoured and experienced special- 
ist? Why, he was just a young engineer, younger than 
Skobelev himself. 

Skobelev thought out crushing retorts but it was too 
late; they were good now only for “internal consump- 
tion’. 

He went off to town early in the evening in an effort 
to dispel his sense of injury. He roamed about the 
streets in his slouch hat, swinging a cane, and putting on 
a mysterious air. Previously, in his native town of Chere- 
povets, he had made some impression on the local girls 
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with his little moustache, his languid glance, the cane 
with its knob shaped like a death’s head. But those 
times were past. In vain he narrowed his eyes and pulled 
his wide-brimmed hat over his brows—there was no 
ecstatic whispering. All he heard were two voices saying 
rather loudly behind him: “Fop! ” And who said it? A 
pair of pretty fair-haired girls, the very kind his stage 
effects had been designed to catch. 

The rain drove Skobelev into a café. He sat down at 
a table and ordered strong tea with milk in it. He regret- 
ted being a tee-totaller—a drmk would have bucked him 
up. Through the open window he watched the rain lash- 
ing the shipyard asphalt pavements. They were steaming 
and smelt of burnt rubber. 

When the clouds rolled away across the river, Skobe- 
lev again went walking round the town, tried to buy 
tickets for the cinema, but finding them all sold, set off 
for the station. (He had liked railways and trains since 
childhood; in Cherepovets before the arrival of the eve- 
ning train, the young people would promenade on the 
platform.) Skobelev read all the fare tables in the wait- 
ing room, then he read the station rules. There was 
nothing else to do in the station; he walked out into the 
square and sat down on the damp bench. Crushed the 
worm. Philosophized for a bit. And again there was 
nothing to do. 

He began glancing round him and caught sight of the 
former manager of the shipyard club, Veniamin Semyo- 
novich, Veniamin Semyonovich had just got off a trol- 
leybus and was walking slowly across the square, look- 
ing up at the station clock. In one hand he was carrying 
what appeared to be a very heavy suitcase—his whole 
body was sagging under the weight; over the other arm 
hung an overcoat and a raincoat. In the setting sun Ve- 
niamin Semyonovich’s spectacles glinted brightly like 
bits of glass on a rubbish heap. 

In Skobelev’s opinion Veniamin Semyonovich was 
not a bad fellow. He was well-read, reasonably well-in- 
formed and, like Skobelev, a non-drinker. They had met 
several times, and every time they had talked volumes, 
scarcely listening to each other. Each realized that the 
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other was lying, but let it pass. To a degree they re- 
spected each other. 

Skobelev called out. Veniamin Semyonovich ap- 
peared to be startled for an instant, but, seeing who it 
was who had called him, smiled and shouted: 

“Good evening, Yevsei Konstantinovich! What 
brings you here? ” 

He turned into the little garden in the middle of the 
square, dragged the case up to the bench, sat down, and 
began wiping his sweating face with a handkerchief. 

“Oh, I’m just out for a walk,” Skobelev answered. 
“And what brings you here? ”’ 

Veniamin Semyonovich again looked at the station 
clock. 

“I’m here early. Forty minutes to wait for the train. 
No matter, time for a sit down.” 

He was gay, like a man who has just broken free 
from oppression, from captivity; and at the same time 
he was wary, as though not quite out of danger. 

““Off on an assignment? ” asked Skobelev. 

‘What assignment? Who’s going to send me on an 
assignment? I’m unemployed. Probably the only man 
without a job in the whole Soviet Union. I wanted to 
get into the theatre, but there was no suitable position. I 
started writing for a newspaper, but they only printed 
one'of my articles. You have put the editors in an 
awkward position, they said, you have written about 
something that never happened. They can’t understand 
that artistic truth is higher than fact-mongering. Wretch- 
ed lot of provincials! ”’ 

Skobelev nodded his head understandingly. But he 
did not quite like Veniamin Semyonovich’s loose way of 
talking. He particularly disliked the remark about pro- 
vincials. Skobelev had never lived in the capital, al- 
though he had been to Leningrad to study; and he had 
grown up, worked and was still working in places like 
this one here, on the Lada. So that meant that according 
to Veniamin Semyonovich he, too, was a “provincial”’. 
He was about to retort but could not muster quite 
enough courage. 

“‘Where are you off to now? ” he inquired. 
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“Where the whim takes me.” For the third time 
Veniamin Semyonovich fixed his eyes on the clock. Ap- 
parently he was in a great hurry to get away from the 
Lada and its “‘provincials’’. 

“Better go to the ticket office, they'll be closing 
soon,’” said Skobelev. 

“My ticket was bought the day before yesterday, at 
the office in town,” Veniamin Semyonovich answered 
cheerfully. 

“And what about your family? ”’ Skobelev went on 
curiously. “Bringing them on afterwards, I suppose? ” 

“‘This family’s a complicated business, Yevsei Kons- 
tantinovich. I hope you'll understand me. My mother- 
in-law seems to be a cultured sort of person, teacher and 
all that, but she’s a philistine really.” 

“V’m not talking about your mother-in-law. I mean 
Katya. She’s ... expecting a baby.” 

‘‘That’s the whole point! ” exclaimed Vaniamin 
Semyonovich apparently confident of the sympathy of 
at least one man on the Lada. “That’s the whole point! 
I asked her to do something about it. She doesn’t want 
to, she refuses. And I’m 40 years old. At 40 all that 
screaming and crying and messing with nappies is not 
much fun. It drags one down.” 

“But what will happen to Katya? ” Skobelev insist- 
ed. He could not quite understand the feeling of alarm 
that had come over him. 

‘‘Nothing out of the ordinary.” Veniamin Semyono- 
vich shrugged his shoulders, still wiping his face. “I shall 
send her money. I’m an honest man. All that I can do I 
will do. And what I can’t ...”’ he spread out his arms. 

Skobelev was certain that Veniamin Semyonovich 
had left without Katya’s knowing. That was why he had 
arrived so early, that was why he kept looking at the 
clock every minute, that was why he was perspiring, 
that was why Katya had not come to see him off. Sko- 
belev knew Katya, that quiet modest little draughts- 
woman, who was so pleasant to look at with her pink 
cheeks and mass of golden hair, and probably very lov- 
ing and devoted. He felt sorry for her. 

‘That won’t do,” he said cautiously. “No, Veniamin 
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Semyonovich, you mustn’t do that. You’ll ruin the girl’s 
life.”’ 

‘‘And what do you suggest I should do? Save the 
girl and ruin myself? ” 

‘“You ought to have thought about it before.” 

‘‘Before! Who ever thinks of such things before! 
It’s life, life, my friend! Life’s not all roses, you know. 
There are a lot of thorns about.” 

‘‘Put up with the thorns yourself, then.” 

‘‘What does that mean? ” 

‘*That means you’ve got to go back,” Skobelev said 
grimly, with growing determination. He was overcome 
with indignation. Perhaps he did lounge about the ship- 
yard with his hands in his pockets—although that he did 
not admit; he might even be called a lady-killer himself, 
but he was not a scoundrel. He had never talked with 
such cold-blooded cynicism over another person’s fate, 
another person’s life, and he never would. He had some 
conception of honour, of conscience, of duty. 

*You’ve got to go back! ” he repeated through his 
teeth. 

“‘What’s this—morality? ”» Veniamin Semyonovich 
sneered and lounged back on the bench. “Coming from 
you? You amaze me, Yevsei Konstantinovich. You’re a 
romantic. I was also a romantic once. But life is a great 
millstone. It grinds all of us into flour sooner or later, it 
makes us all the same.” 

‘I’ve no desire to be the same as you! ” 

‘Do you think I want to be like you? ”’ Veniamin 
Semyonovich was getting more and more insolent. 
‘Spare me that! To be a spineless creature like you! ” 

Skobelev saw red. 

‘‘Spineless? ” he shouted. “We'll see about that! 
Answer me—are you going back or not? ... Or shall I call 
a militiaman? ” 

‘“‘Call one. I haven’t stolen anything as far as I’m 
aware.” 

Veniamin Semyonovich smirked. He rose and picked 
up his suitcase; the suitcase contained all the belongings, 
which the unacknowledged genius had accumulated in 
40 years; a dozen books, some socks darned by Katya, a 
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cast-iron Buddha filched from a theatre properties 
room, a few letters that Taigma had once written him, a 
razor set, one or two worn suits, a duelling pistol with a 
broken cocking piece—the ornament for the walls of 
every room Veniamin Semyonovich had ever lived in. 
He walked off without looking round—there were less 
than 15 minutes to go before the train left. 

Skobelev followed in relentless pursuit, reiterating: 

“It’s filthy trick! Go back, I tell you for the last 
time! ”’ 

Veniamin Semyonovich simply ignored him. It was 
humiliating. Skobelev did not know what to do. Should 
he call a militiaman? It was quite true, Veniamin Se- 
myonovich had stolen nothing and murdered no one. He 
was pure as a lamb in the eyes of the law. And at the 
same time he was a scoundrel, a criminal to the little 
draughtswoman who had, perhaps, just returned home 
and found the socks she had darned, the pistol on the 
wall and the owner of the pistol himself missing. Skobe- 
lev imagined the scene: Katya, amazed, frightened, stun- 
ned with grief—and he felt like bringing his fist down on 
Veniamin Semyonovich’s bent back, on the ear that 
curled downwards under his hat, and on those octagonal 
spectacles. 

In this follow-my-leader fashion they reached the 
platform and went up to a carriage. Veniamin Semyono- 
vich showed his ticket and mounted the steps. In minute 
he appeared at the open window. 

“Learn something about life and then teach people. 
morality,” he said, resting his elbows on the lowered 
window frame. 

‘Maybe I can teach you! ”? answered Skobelev fu- 
riously. He no longer thought of what he should do, 
whether to call the militiaman or not. With all his 
strength he lashed his palm across Veniamin Semyono- 
vich’s cheek. The sound was like a shot from a gun. 

Around him there was shouting and cries of protest. 
A sergeant of the railway militia came up. 

“Citizen! Was it you who struck the passenger? ” 

““Yes! ” shouted Skobelev joyfully. ‘‘Yes, it was, 
Comrade Sergeant.” Trembling with excitement, he 
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began trying to explam to the onlookers. 

‘I shall have to make a charge. Where’s the injured 
party? ” 

‘‘“He won’t come out, your injured party! ’’ Skobe- 
lev laughed. “He won’t come out! ” 

The sergeant was expecting the outraged passenger 
to come rushing out of the carriage. But no one ap- 
‘peared. 

‘T tell you, he won’t come out! ’’ Skobelev stood on 
tiptoe and pushed his head in the window. “There he is, 
sitting in the corner. Drag him out! ” 

The sergeant went into the carriage. 

‘‘Can’t you see he’s mad?” argued Veniamin Se- 
my onovich. “‘The place for madmen is the mental home. 
I shan’t come out, the train will start in a moment. No, I 
don’t want to make any charges! ”’ 

He was afraid to remain in this hated place another 
minute. Ahead lay freedom; behind, nothing but unpleas- 
antness. With difficulty the sergeant persuaded him to 
come out on the platform. But scarcely had he done so 
when the train started, and he jumped back into the 
carriage. Veniamin Semyonovich was gone. 

In the station militia office the charge was written 
out. Skobelev related all he knew of the affair between 
Veniamin Semyonovich and Katya. A lieutenant of the 
militia talked to Skobelev of the impropriety of his ac- 
tion; Skobelev agreed with him, but felt that he had 
been right. He even said: “If that scoundrel had stolen 
three rubles, wouldn’t you have detained him? And 
here you have someone stealing a girl’s life, her 
youth....” 

* An hour later he was again walking round the town 
by the light of the street lamps. But this time he did not 
affect a languid look; he did not pull his hat down ata 
jaunty angle. He strode along proudly, pleased with him- 
self. Well, he thought, public opinion will find out about 
this. Perhaps it won’t approve; perhaps I shall be 
charged; but at least everyone will see that Skobelev 
acted honestly, as his conscience commanded. Yes, Sko- 
belev had a conscience, he had a sense of duty. Anton 
Zhurbin would see that and perhaps he would regret the 
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unjust accusation he had made in the shop? Hands in 
pockets! ... 

Then another thought occurred to him: what if he, 
Skobelev, appeared the same to Anton Zhurbmm as Ve- 
niamin Semyonovich appeared to him, Skobelev. Why 
had Anton Zhurbin talked to him with such open rude- 
ness? The answer was clear. He did not respect him, he 
despised him. From Anton’s point of view there would 
be some resemblance between the two men; one was 
basely running away from a person he had deceived, the 
other—not basely, of course you couldn’t call it that! — 
was avoiding the work he had been entrusted with, 
undertaking any other work except his own. 

This thought disturbed Skobelev. “Don’t you see.:.” 
he began, rehearsing an argument in his mind. “See 
what? ” asked a passer-by. So he was thinking aloud. 
Skobelev ignored the pedestrian and continued to think: 
“Don’t you see, comrades, that you are over-simpli- 
fying? ”» He would have worked, and worked well, but 
not in the bureau of technical information. And why, 
Skobelev, don’t you try to get yourself another job, or, 
if you are trying why do you try so lackadaisically? 
Perhaps Anton Zhurbin was right when he said: “If a 
man has any real urge, he is certain to get what he 
wants.”’ 

After championing Katya, Skobelev felt himself a 
real man. He was unaccustomed to the feeling of manli- 
ness; it filled him with pride. He no longer walked along 
in his usual languid fashion; he marched firmly down 
the pavement. 

On the square in front of the shipyard he jumped 
out of the trolleybus so suddenly that he was almost run 
over by a passing car. The car braked—it was the direc- 
tor’s ZIS; Old Matvei’s head appeared out of the win- 
dow. 

“What are you trying to do? ”’ said Grandad. “Are 
you tired of living? ” 

‘‘Not in the least, Matvei Dorofeyevich. It’s a grand 
life.” 

“What are you so cheerful about? Been having a 
drop? I thought you didn’t drink. What, you didn’t 
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have anything? Try a glass, it'll make you merrier still. 
But meantime, get out of the way. I’ve no time to waste 
here with you....” 

Skobelev wandered round the streets in the hope of 
meeting someone he knew. He very much wanted to 
talk about the baseness of the ex-manager, and about 
the slap on the face. He did not find anyone. And even 
if he had, perhaps he would have kept silent. He had 
begun to think: It’s all very well to talk, but what about 
Katya? She’s having a pretty bad time as it 1s without 
my starting a lot of gossip all round her. Suppose I go 
and see her and cheer her up? But I don’t know her 
well enough for such a late visit. 

He went home. For a time he paced up and down 
his room. Everything there displeased him, displeased 
him for the first time—the spider’s web on the ceiling 
that still harboured last summer’s flies, the floor that 
had not seen a scrap of polish for the last eighteen 
months, the gloomy uncurtained windows, the iron bed- 
stead like a prison cot. He would put the place in order, 
put it in order straightaway.... Just at the moment he 
must write an application to the director. 

He sat down at the table and wrote: “T insist....”” He 
insisted so violently that he even banged his fist on the 
paper. The ink letters from his ball-point came off on 
the underside of his fist: tstsnz I. He began reading the 
Marsian words with interest and lost his temper: the 
whole trouble was that he was not a serious person. 
Everything he did turned out absurdly, including the 
recent fight. That was why people paid no attention to 
him and forgave him a lot of things and talked to him as 
if he were a boy. Enough! He was not a boy. Tomor- 
row morning the director would find that out. Finish! 
He was tired of the dirty room, tired of insignificance, 
tired of being satisfied with anything. 


y 4 


Zhukov had long since got the run of the shipyard 
and the people there; he had become one of them. He 
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was an unusual man. Despite his 50 years he seemed not 
to grow old but to remain the Komsomol member he 
had been during the fighting years of the Revolution, as 
fiery and enthusiastic as ever. The only difference was 
that he had gained in experience of life and knowledge 
of people. Zhukov also remamed a Komsomol member 
in his private life. He had brought his wife and two sons 
with him to the Lada, leaving his eldest daughter in 
Moscow: she was studying there at the university. Zhu- 
kov was temporarily allotted a small two-roomed flat. 
‘“‘Temporarily’’ became “‘permanently”’. When they were 
filling the new apartment houses, they offered Zhukov a 
bigger and more comfortable flat. But he refused. He 
even had a serious argument with Ivan Stepanovich on 
the subject. Ivan Stepanovich said: “I can’t understand 
your attitude, Comrade Zhukov. A man who works as 
much as you do, who is carrying out an assignment for 
the Central Committee of the Party, has a right to claim 
something extra in the way of living conditions, hasn't 
he? ” “‘Yes, he has that right,” answered Zhukov. “But 
you and I are captains, Comrade Sergeyev. Tomorrow, if 
the Party demands it, we shall become ordinary seamen. 
But today we are captains. And a captain always leaves 
the ship last.” ‘What do you mean by that? ” “Simply 
this: that I shall move to a new flat only when every 
single one of our workers has been moved out of those 
hostels and dolls’ houses in Old Settlement. And please 
don’t speak to me any more on the subject.” 

He brought with him to the shipyard the style of 
work and conduct that Old Matvei kept urging on Ivan 
Stepanovich. Zhukov was straightforward in everything, 
and above all in his relations with people. From him one 
never heard vague, evasive answers. He always gave a 
clear “yes”, or “no”. “You can make mistakes that 
way,” Ivan Stepanovich told him one day. “You can,” 
replied Zhukov. “If you do, you must put them night. 
But to drag things out and decide nothing is the worst 
of all mistakes. In war, for example, it is often fatal.” 

At the shipyard the attitude towards Zhukov varied. 
There were some who did not like his incisive, definite 
style of work. It was a style that excluded vagueness, 
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waste of time, camouflage activity, and sham anxiety. 
There was no use putting on airs with him, or rushing 
from shop to shop with bundles of papers under your 
arm. Zhukov was unimpressed by an outward show of 
‘“busyness’’; he would judge you by the way the work 
was going. It was natural the good workers should take a 
liking to Zhukov; bad workers either disliked him or 
simply feared him because there was no hiding from 
him. He would tell a man to his face everything he 
thought about that man’s work, and he demanded the 
same candour from everyone. Old Matvei was fond of 
talking to Zhukov and would come to his office just to 
‘exchange a word’’, Many workers also came to see 
Zhukov. And not only at his office, but at home, and 
not only about shipyard affairs, but about personal ones 
as well. The workers would invite him to their homes, or 
ask him to come fishing again. But Zhukov refused to 
fish. “I’m no angler, comrades! ” he would say. “I 
hhaven’t fished for 35 years. I can’t tell one end of a 
worm from the other.” 

One evening, when Zhukov was at home, he received 
a visit from Alexander Alexandrovich. It was soon after 
the old man had left Ilya Matveyevich’s stocks. The 
Zhukov family were at table, and a glass of tea was 
placed before Alexander Alexandrovich, but he refused 
it. 

‘‘Have you got a moment to spare, Comrade 
Zhukov? ”’ 

‘Tt have.” 

‘‘Come outside. Ill show you something.” 

They went out. In front of the porch stood a gleam- 
ing grey Pobeda car. 

‘Look, Comrade Zhukov! ” said Alexander Alexan- 
drovich triumphantly. “It’s mine! I’m getting old, 
maybe I haven’t got so long to live. I thought I'd give 
myself a treat. What do you think of it? ” 

‘It’s a fine car, Comrade Basmanov! ” 

‘Suppose we take a ride, eh! ”’ Alexander Alexand- 
rovich unlocked the door. “You'll be a kind of passen- 
ger of honour. The first one! ” 

‘“T don’t want to be honoured but I'll gladly be the 
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first. We shan’t run into a ditch, shall we? ”’ 

**You needn’t be afraid of that.” 

They drove up the firm gravel road along the gulf 
among the pines and sand dunes. Alexander Alexandro- 
vich sat at the wheel serious and concentrated, driving 
skilfully and betrayimg no sign of his joy. He had been 
saving up for this for a long time, and in his thoughts 
had often imagined himself driving over these roads. 
Now the dream had come true! 

The purchase of the car had been hastened by the 
dispute with Ilya Matveyevich. Ilya Matveyevich had of- 
fended the old foreman by his arrogance: “You go over 
to repair work, if you like; I don’t intend dropping out 
of circulation. All you'll have to do is mend a few old 
tubs. I can carry the whole job on my own shoulders.” 
To spite Ilya Matveyevich and perhaps even to make 
him envious, Alexander Alexandrovich had hastened to 
acquire the car. Let him see I’m still alive and kicking! 

Zhukov gazed with interest at the new countryside, 
which he had not had time to visit during his year’s 
work at the shipyard. He asked Alexander Alexandro- 
vich to stop beside a stream. The stream ran through the 
forest mosses to the gulf; round granite boulders rose 
above the water from its sandy bottom. Zhukov sprung 
on to one of them. The wind from the sea was fresh, 
cool, and, like all sea winds, invigorating. 

“This is real air! ” said Zhukov. “I can understand 
now why fishermen are always so healthy.” 

“The air’s all right,’ Alexander Alexandrovich 
agreed, and lighted a cigarette. 

“Why smoke, Comrade Basmanov? Better to do 
some deep breathing.” Zhukov spread out his arms and 
expanded his chest. “It seems to me you smoke too 
much: I don’t want to persuade you to drop smoking. 
I’m not one of those doctors who smoke themselves and 
expect others not to. But you shouldn’t smoke as much 
as you do. How old are you? ”’ 

**S1xty-five.” 

‘Surprising how at your age you can quarrel like a 
boy over a mere trifle! ” 

‘Are you speaking of Ilya and me? That’s a person- 
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al matter,’”’ Alexander Alexandrovich answered evasive- 
ly. ‘‘And it’s not a quarrel; it’s a disagreement.” 

‘I’ve no intention of interfering. I’m just surprised. 
Grown-up people, prominent craftsmen, Communists ... 
the whole shipyard’s laughing.” 

‘‘Laughing? ” Alexander Alexandrovich jutted his 
chin out at Zhukov. 

““Yes, people are saying that Zhurbin and Basmanov 
are like a couple of boys squabbling over their toys.” 

“Toys! They’re not toys. We just look at things 
differently. What do I say? I say: ‘We’re old, Ilya, the 
work at the shipyard’s taken a new turn, let’s move 
aside, friend, and give the youngsters a chance. Other- 
wise we’ll only be in their way. Isn’t that? ”’ 

‘No, it’s not, Comrade Basmanov. And what does 
Zhurbin think? ”’ 

‘‘He thinks he won’t give way; he thinks he’s going 
to be chief of that assembly line at any price.”’ 

‘“Good man Zhurbin! Go and make it up with him, 
please, and both of you stay as chiefs.” 

‘‘He can come and make it up himself! I’m a bit 
older than he is.” 

Zhukov did not argue. They drove on further, then 
turned back. 

“Satisfied with the car? ” asked Zhukov. 

‘Take a look at the speedometer,” said Alexander 
Alexandrovich. “She does 80 kilometres an hour easily. 
I can push it up to 100 or 120 if you like.” 

‘Dont’t tempt fate.” Zhukov laughed, remembering 
someone’s saying about the toys man plays with at certain 
ages: At 15 he dreams of a penknife bristling with spikes, 
tin openers, forks, spoons, screwdrivers and a dozen 
other practically useless accessories. At 20 it is a Leica 
camera, a gramophone or a bicycle. At 30 he 1s after a 
motorcycle and a television set. At 40 it is time for a car. 

“But do try and make it up with Zhurbin,” he said 
when they parted at his front door. 

““Let him come himself! ” Alexander Alexandrovich 
repeated obstinately. 

Skobelev also decided to go and see Zhukov, al- 
though Skobelev was one of those who feared the Party 
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Organizer. He had already visited Ivan Stepanovich and 
handed in his “I insist....’” But Ivan Stepanovich had not 
much faith in Skobelev and did not go very deeply into 
his request: Skobelev was not a very important cog in 
the shipbuilding industry. 

“Leave it here,” he had said, ‘‘we’ll think it over,” 
and placed the application under a bulky file on the 
desk. 

Skobelev tried to enter Zhukov’s office with an air 
of modest courage. Ivan Stepanovich, whom he had visit- 
ed two days ago, had not then known of the incident at 
the station, but two days had passed, the shipyard had 
been informed about Skobelev, and Zhukov at once 
asked: 

“Who have you been fighting with? What do you 
mean by such conduct, Comrade Engineer? ” 

Skobelev related in detail everything he knew about 
Veniamin Semyonovich, Katya and Alexei. He had not 
been telling other people because he wanted to keep 
Katya’s misfortune a secret. The Party Organizer was, of 
course, a justifiable exception. 

‘SA bad business,” he said after listening to Skobe- 
lev’s long speech. ‘Speaking as man to man, I say such 
people need a punch on the jaw.” He thought for a 
moment and added unexpectedly: “Ah, Comrade Sko- 
belev, it was good in the Stone Age. Primitive man Just 
picked up his club and went off to settle accounts with 
his neighbour that way.” 

Skobelev reddened. 

“Well,” continued Zhukov, “you’ve settled your 
account. What else? ”’ 

‘I have a request to make. Don’t think I came to 
you to make complaints. I’m not complaining. All I 
want is your advice and, if possible, your help. I Just 
cannot work any longer in the information office, Com- 
rade Zhukov! I just can’t! ” 

“Why not? ” 

“The work doesn’t suit me. It’s a useless job and 
there is nothing to show for it.” 


_ “You’re wrong; it’s very important work and it does 
give results.” 
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“‘T just can’t, I’m afraid. Would you, for example, do 
something you found repulsive and uninteresting? ”’ 

‘You shouldn’t take me as an example, Comrade 
Skobelev. I have done plenty of things in my life that 
did not interest me personally, although the Party has 
never given me work that was repulsive, as you put it. 
Where do you want to work? ”’ 

‘In the imventions department. People talk about 
having a taste for a job. I’ve a taste for work with the 
shipyard innovators.” 

‘Well, I’m not the director; the director decides 
such questions. But I promise to help you.” 

Skobelev still did not leave. He found it pleasant 
sitting here with the Party Organizer, talking to him, 
feeling that he understood him and was ready to give 
him support. But suddenly a different thought occurred 
to Skobelev. What would have happened, how would 
Zhukov have talked to him, had he known of his adven- 
tures during last year’s journey to the south? 

Perhaps Zhukov was already beginning to guess his 
thoughts? He blushed again, got up and hastily took his 
leave. 

When he had seen Skobelev out, Zhukov also went 
out to the shipyard. The day was warm but windy; as 
usual there were gulls flying over Sea Avenue, soaring 
and diving in the wind; the air was full of the smell of 
the sea, and far away beyond the dunes you could hear 
the roar of the waves. 

Like Anton, Zhukov was fond of going up into the 
cabin of the shipbuilding crane. At present the crane 
was under repair; the hoist was not working and he had 
to climb up the narrow iron ladder, Natalya Karpovna 
was not in the cabin. Zhukov sat down on her high 
revolving stool and gazed at the familiar scene. It had 
changed noticeably since last year. The hull shop had 
grown half as long again and was now joined with a huge 
section-assembly shed. The launch shop near the stocks 
had disappeared. Between the assembly shed and the 
stocks sector lay a broad open space, traversed by the 
lines for the cranes that would deliver the sections to 
the stocks. 
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In the distance one could also see the brick walls of 
buildings under construction and new roads. A dredger 
and an excavator with a long arm were digging a founda- 
tion pit near the river. When this was ready ships would 
no longer be assembled on the stocks, and there would 
be no need to slide them down into the water; the ship- 
builders would no longer worry and lose nights of sleep 
before the launching. The pit was to be a dry dock 
where a ship could be assembled; when the ship was 
assembled, the dock would be flooded, the ship would 
float and then he towed out calmly to the open waters 
of the Lada. 

Zhukov looked at the roofs of the shops, at the 
roofs of Old Settlement and the town districts near the 
shipyard, but what he saw was the people who lived and 
worked beneath them. During the year, he had got to 
know many of them, but how many had he yet to 
know! They were inventing, they were striving to 
lighten labour and make it more productive. They were 
making love, they were giving birth to new people, 
people who would help them and take their place; they 
were tending their gardens, going fishing, they were 
studying, quarrelling even; like Skobelev, fighting. All of 
them were different, individual—people with their own 
habits, characters, thoughts, strivings. But together they 
made up a collective, a mighty force, which was building 
not only ships but something greater and more signifi- 
cant. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


I 


The walls of Alexei’s flat were hung with plans and 
drawings. He had been cutting them out of magazines 
and copying them from books and albums; it took near- 
ly all the time he had left in the evenings after attending 
evening classes and doing his homework. 
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Tonya would often say to him: “Why don’t you go 
out for a walk, Alyosha? You'll get ill if you go on like 
this.”” Looking up from the drawing board on which he 
was copying yet another design, Alexei would only - 
answer by whistling the French dockers’ song. And in 
spite of herself Tonya would join in with: “We, the 
legions of labour...:— She would go up and stand behind 
Alexei, watching his hand draw on the Whatman pa- 
per—first in pencil, then in Indian ink and water col- 
ours—now a bark with three or four masts, now a sev- 
en-masted schooner, now a funny little yawl with its 
mizzen-mast stepped abaft the rudder post. 

One evening Tonya asked: “‘Alyosha, what’s the use 
of all these sailing ships to you? The Corsairs used to 
sail in them. But you never see them about nowadays. 
Who builds them? ” 

‘In the first place,” said Alexei, “just because you 
haven’t seen any sea-going sailing ships, it doesn’t mean 
there aren’t any about. Even now some foreign lines 
bring tea from Ceylon to Europe in sailing ships. It’s 
considered that during the long voyage the damp sea air 
improves the quality of the tea. Secondly, under condi- 
tions of capitalism, on one or two routes sailing ships 
are even competing with steam and diesel vessels. Their 
freight charges are cheaper. See that one? It’s a ship of 
5,200 tons register. There are any number of those ships 
about. You want to know where? In America, kid, in 
the United States, where you’d expect sailing ships to 
have been a back number long ago. And thirdly, sailing 
ships are the ABC of shipbuilding, its multiplication 
tables, so to speak. If you don’t know the alphabet, if 
you don’t know what two and two makes, you won’t 
get far.” 

‘So he went on “building” his ships and schooners. 
After them came timber carriers, tankers, cargo-passen- 
ger ships, liners. Longitudinal and cross sections of more 
and more new ships appeared on the walls. The explana- 
tory notes attached to them were so voluminous that 
Tonya, who till that time had known. only the main 
parts of a ship, could now find her way through the 
drawings quite well. Tonya was amazed at Alexei’s 
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determination. She was taking her fimals, the examina- 
tions that would decide whether she went on to univer- 
sity. One might have expected her not to waste a 
minute. Yet she wasted whole hours. She would run off 
to the cinema and go out for walks with the girls, and 
argue with Igor about various things. But that Alyo- 
sha—he might have been a rock for all the going out he 
ever did. 

Had Tonya thought of singling out the day in her 
brother’s life when all this started, she would have been 
surprised to find that it was when Alexei took home 
that armful of Kostya’s books on electric welding, when 
he read about Benardos and Slavyanov, of their work 
and their amazing discoveries, of how electric welding 
grew to perfection, how it was replacing riveting, found- 
ing and forging, how scientists were designing more and 
more perfect welding outfits. 

That was how Alexei read his first technical books. 
He had to read even more while he was giving his friends 
instruction. The lessons lasted for two or three weeks, 
after which Alexei’s pupils jomed the Stakhanovite 
schools in the shops where they had been appointed to 
work, but Alexei had acquired an appetite for technical 
and scientific literature. And strangely enough, he no- 
ticed that his relations with Anton were beginning to 
change. Previously he had felt rather awkward when left 
alone with Anton. There was nothing to talk to his elder 
brother about. Alexei liked and respected Anton, but he 
was shy in his presence. Now that shyness had passed 
and they had a limitless source of conversation to draw 
from—shipbuilding. Alexei decided that he would follow 
the same path, that he would become a shipbuilding 
engineer. He already found it easy to talk to Anton 
about ship design, so one day he decided to ask him 
about the principles of the reconstruction of the ship- 
yard and its prospects. 

Anton took him to his office, a cramped hittle room 
near the designing office, spread his drawings on the 
table and began to explain them in detail. He knew that 
it was not just idle curiosity that prompted his brother 
to ask these questions. 
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“You see, Alyosha,” he said, looking through his 
drawings, “im future our ships are going to be built on 
the serial production method. Let me explain it like 
this: the ships we shall be building will in the main be 
built up from 120 to 140 separate sections. For 
example: the double bottom will have ten sections; the 
bulkheads up to the lower deck, also ten sections; the 
propeller shaft tunnel, four, and so on. All these 120 
sections which go to make up the ship will be built 
beforehand. Where will they be built? In the shops, 
under cover. There, neither the frost nor the sun will 
have any effect on the quality of the welding. I mention 
welding in particular because that’s one of the things 
you understand.” 

‘“‘Y’ve heard about serial production in other things, 
but how is it going to work with ships? ” asked Alexei. 

“That’s the whole point of this big assembly line, 
you see. In what state will the section be assembled? 
When it is as near finished as possible, so that all they 
have to do on the stocks is join the sections together— 
and the ship’s ready. For example, we are going to as- 
semble the sections of the hull and deck accommoda- 
tion complete with their water-supply systems and fit- 
tings, partitions, supports and accessory mechanisms. A 
section of the deck superstructure will be fitted out in 
the shop with its entire external and internal equip- 
ment—ventilator cowls, skylights, doors, ladders, furni- 
ture fixtures. As I was saying, it will be a ready-made 
part of the ship! And now about serial production. On 
one stand you'll have a team of fitters and welders 
working on a section. When they finish, the section 
moves on to the next stand. There it gets certain fit- 
tings, say. Then on the third stand it gets any mechanical 
attachments it may have, and so on. Have you got 
that? ” 

‘“Yes. Go on.” 

‘‘Well, as soon as one section leaves a stand, another 
one takes its place. As soon as one ship has been as- 
sembled on the stocks, there is another one ready in 
sections in the shops, while the sections of the third and 
fourth are already being prepared. The stocks won’t be 
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idle for a single day. There’s speed for you! We'll start 
turning out 15 or 20 ships a year, not five or six as we 
do now.” 

Anton’s enthusiasm infected Alexei. He began to 
look at his shipyard in a different way. The romance of 
the trial of strength, the idolization of skilled craftsmen 
and their “‘secrets” yielded to the romance of industry, 
of work done on a huge scale. 

‘‘Did you think all this out alone? ” he asked Anton. 

‘Alone? ” Anton laughed. ‘*The whole Soviet Union 
thought of it, all our shipbuilders. You’re a funny 
chap! The only thing one is likely to think out on one’s 
own is a stone axe. Our hairy ancestor happened to drop 
a chunk of rock on a nut, the nut broke, and there was 
his hammer. Then he tried to break a branch with this 
piece of rock, found it was easier than with his bare 
hands, and there was his axe. And even then it was 
another man who thought of giving it a wooden handle, 
and someone else who thought of sharpening it. Alone! 
Think of another one! The whole institute worked on 
it. And other institutes helped.” 

Even wider horizons were opening up before Alexei. 
What immense tasks lay ahead of him there! In what 
magnificent undertakings he was destined to take part! 
Then he thought of Katya. Why didn’t she want to go 
on that journey into the future together with him? He 
had not forgotten her; he was missing her very much. 
And she herself had planned to study. But what had 
happened? They said something very bad had happened 
to her, that she had been deserted, left feeling sad and 
bitter. 

When Alexei heard that Katya had been left alone to 
shift for herself, he very much wanted to see her and 
talk to her. But Katya, it turned out, had quit the ship- 
yard and was working somewhere else, no one seemed 
to know where. Some said she no longer lived in town. 
A fine university she had gone to! 

He decided to find her at all costs. The idea of gomg 
torsee her mother, Margarita Stepanovna, did not appeal 
to him. At the timber store he sought out a woman 
work inspector, who lived on the same floor as the Trav- 
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nikovs. Perhaps she would know something about Ka- 
tya? 

‘Of course I know. I know all about it,’’ answered 
Katya’s neighbour. “Katya left home quietly without 
any fuss. She just went. She’s working at the shipyard 
farm. And she seems to be living there, too. She’s a 
proud girl.” 

Alexei made a trip to the shipyard farm. It was four 
kilometres up the main road. The bus stopped near a 
wooden arch with the name of the farm on it. 

It was nearing evening. Midges were swarming in the 
air, promising a good day for the morrow. Somewhere 
far away in the fields a song could be heard; the singing 
was rhythmic and sad as it usually is on such evenings in 
the country. 

Alexei went into the office. There he found an old 
man flicking the counters on an abacus to and fro with a 
long skinny finger. 

‘“*Travnikova? ’’ repeated the old man. “The new 
girl? She’s out there,” he pointed towards a placard on 
the wall explaining how to fight wireworms. “In the 
fields. Everybody is there. They’re planting turnips. An 
all-hands-on-deck job.” 

Alexei set off along the tyre-marked lane across the 
fields. The song was his guide. Soon he saw a water-cart 
and some men, women, and young children moving 
along the furrows. Alexei stopped and tried to pick out 
Katya. Yes, there she was standing beside a cart loaded 
with boxes and baskets. Alexei could not go on. He had 
come here with the firm intention of speaking to Katya. 
But what would he say to her? What would he talk 
about? Love? What need had Katya of his love? 
Express his sympathy? Who asked for it? But his long- 
ing was irresistible. He turned off the track into some 
bushes and crept so close to the car that Katya was now 
some 15 paces away. The women were coming up to 
her, picking up baskets of young turnips and going 
away. Katya’s fingers quickly sorted out the young 
plants, her head was lowered over them. Alexei could 
not see her eyes but he saw her face. It was not so rosy as 
it had been before, and a little thinner, and without the 
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usual smile. And yet she was still the same dear Katya, 
his only chance of happiness on earth. 

Alexei remained in the bushes for almost an hour. 
The sun had sunk right down on the horizon; it was 
growing dusk. The farm girls gathered up their hoes, 
spades and watering cans and piled them near the cart 
track. The carter unharnessed his horse, mounted it and 
trotted off to the farm. Katya threw off the grey overall 
in which she had been working, rolled it in a bundle and 
stood there in the striped dress Alexei knew so well. It 
was tight for her. 

Alexei felt his heart contract. He had given up think- 
ing whether he could or could not repair something in 
his relations with Katya—he knew he could not. And he 
had not come here to make anything up—just to see her. 
But why did he suddenly feel so sad, so hopeless, so 
depressed? Could he have been cherishing some secret 
dreams which only now, when Katya took off her loose 
overall coat, had been finally buried? 

Katya, too, walked away to the farm; the field 
emptied; only the water-barrel, the hoes, the watering- 
cans and the cart with the rest of the young plants 
remained there, covered with a tarpaulin. Alexei went 
up to the cart, stood on the spot where Katya had just 
stood, lifted the tarpaulin, touched the shoots which 
Katya had touched, and sat down wearily on a dirty box 
lying on the ground. 

He sat on the box until it was dark, then left the 
field. As he passed through the farm he peered at the 
lighted windows with their curtains drawn. Which of 
them was Katya’s, what was she doing now? 

At his flat he found Tonya sitting over her books. 
He picked up a book himself and lay down on the sofa, 
but did not read. Instead he looked at his sister and 
thought: here was the only person, except his mother, 
who really loved him. And he did not appreciate that 
love, even fought shy of it. 

“Tonya,” he asked sadly, “What do you think will 
happen to me? ”’ 

“How strange you are today, Alyosha,” Tonya 
answered in surprise. “And that’s a strange question to 
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ask. Why should something happen to you? ” 

He told Tonya what he had found out at the ship- 
yard farm and what he thought about it all. 

‘“‘T knew it already, I had known it for a long time, 
but I didn’t want to tell you.” Tonya moved closer to 
Alexei on the sofa. “But does that really worry you still, 
Alyosha? ” 

‘‘What do you think? ”’ 

‘T think it must, if you feel it so badly. Try not to, 
Alyosha. Why should you? ”’ 

‘‘Why should I? —you’re a funny kid.” 


2 


Skobelev need not have worried: there was no need 
for him to keep Katya Travnikova’s secret. There was no 
secret, and in any case everything was different from 
what he had supposed. 

When she first met Veniamin Semyonovich and 
Lidia by chance in the town gardens, Katya had never 
suspected that she would one day become his wife. But 
even then he had surprised and interested her. Katya 
was carried away by his tales of the people he knew, by 
his future plans, by his whole unusual life. In love with 
history as she was, Katya had always lived in a rather 
romantic world of her own creation. When she was at 
school her idols were people who had played an out- 
standing part in history—such as the fiery Ryleyev or 
the stoical Chernyshevsky. She had looked for people 
like them in the life around her, and in those days she 
had idolized her physics teacher, who had saved a 
woman and her seven-year-old daughter from drowning 
during the break-up of the ice. He was Katya’s child- 
hood hero.,.. A man of varied talent and great convic- 
tions, a man with will power, moving steadily ahead— 
that was what she had seen in Veniamin Semyonovich 
when they first met. And she felt drawn to him, or, to 
be more exact, to the world in which he lived, to the 
interests which were his interests. At Veniamin Semyo- 
novich’s invitation, Katya soon called at the club. She 
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would probably never have dared to open his office 
door—her character was not at all like those of the 
people whom she had chosen for her idols—but there 
was no need to open the door, Veniamin Semyonovich 
himself noticed her in the corridor. A few minutes later 
she was examining the book of the famous historian 
with the inscription: “With best wishes to my dear 
friend.” True, the inscription was not addressed to any 
one in particular. But the signature, the signature! ... 
Who could doubt the authenticity of that signature! 
Then she read a letter by some actress or other lavishing 
praise on Veniamin Semyonovich’s talents as a pro- 
ducer. The actress ended her letter exclaiming: “It’s 
sheer envy that makes them accuse you of formalism. 
Don’t give in. It’s all intrigue against you.” 

A life began that was designed to sweep her off her 
feet. Veniamin Semyonovich did not give Katya time to 
think; he took her to the theatre; he brought her books, 
he kept on talking and talking and telling her stories, at 
every step and with every word demonstrating to her 
the nobility of his thoughts and desires. He became her 
hero. 

How was she to know that the book by the famous 
historian had been stolen by Veniamin Semyonovich 
from another famous man when he went to interview 
him as a newspaper correspondent; that the author of 
the laudatory letter was the actress he had lived with 
after leaving his first wife; that all these tales of his wide 
acquaintanceship were so much invention. The book 
existed, the letter existed. Katya knew about the people 
of whom he spoke, from books and newspapers, and all 
this staggered her imagination. Nor was Veniamin Se- 
myonovich grudging with his promises. He said he 
would introduce her to all these people; they had only 
to travel to Leningrad, to Moscow, to Kiev. One day he 
showed her a poem. How was Katya to know that many 
years ago, before Katya was born, it had been shown to 
Taigina’s mother and had now only been copied on a 
fresh sheet of paper in fresh ink. But the poem existed, 
and it bore a dedication to her. Veniamin Semyonovich 
showed Katya the pamphlets and books he had once 
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written, his articles cut out of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Katya had no time to think of Alexei. The glamour 
of Veniamin Semyonovich’s talents dazzled her as it had 
once dazzled Taigina’s mother. 

The one person who would not be dazzled was Ka- 
tya’s mother, Margarita Stepanovna. She did not like the 
club manager from the very first day he appeared in 
their house. ‘“‘Who’s this new friend of yours?” she 
asked Katya. “‘Where’s Alyosha? Why did you lie to 
him? ” And when she learned what kind of an acquaint- 
anceship it was, she protested. She was even ready to 
go to Alexei, to his parents, to ask them to interfere, 
but events followed their inevitable course and Marga- 
rita Stepanovna was helpless. Veniamin Semyonovich 
entered her house not as a guest but as a son-in-law. She 
often wept in secret. 

When she became Veniamin Semyonovich’s wife, 
Katya began to dream of the trips she would make all 
over the country—to the Caucasus, to Central Asia, to 
mysterious ancient cities, by steamer down the Volga, 
where she would see the beginnings of the great con- 
struction works. She dreamed of the university where she 
would certainly study when they moved to Moscow or 
Leningrad. Veniamin Semyonovich went on building up 
her hopes in every way, saying that they were just about 
to come true and that he was expecting an offer of very 
interesting work. 

Katya was highly indignant when he was relieved of 
his post as club manager. ‘‘Let’s leave here at once! ” 
she demanded. 

But Veniamin Semyonovich was in no hurry to go 
anywhere. He liked it at the Travnikovs’. The mother, it 
was true, looked down her nose at him, but what of it? 
Plenty of people had looked down their noses at him. 
For many, many years he had never lived so comfort- 
ably and in such an atmosphere of adoration. 

‘“No, there’s no need for haste,’”” he would answer 
Katya, and assure her that a Moscow magazine had com- 
missioned him to write a big literary review. He dressed 
himself up in an old dressing gown and embroidered felt 
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slippers that had belonged to Katya’s father, and read 
from morning to night—until midday in bed, after mid- 
day on the sofa or at Katya’s little writing desk, keeping 
his arm round the book. Beside him lay a notepad and 
pencil, but he made no notes. 

The books he read were bulky and in many volumes. 
He kept them in his suitcase, under lock and key—rare 
works! But despite his efforts to hide them, Margarita 
Stepanovna noted to herself with deep disappointment 
such titles as: The Wandering Jew, The Count of Monte 
Cristo and Gil Blas. Veniamin Semyonovich was cer- 
tainly resting from his stormy life. He had, it seemed, no 
plans for the future at all. 

When Gil Blas was succeeded by the adventures of 
Anton Krechet, Margarita Stepanovna decided to talk to 
her daughter. But it was no use. Katya knew why Venia- 
min Semyonovich read such books: that was just what 
his review for the magazine was to be about—novels of 
by-gone days. Can’t you understand, mother? And as 
for his being dismissed from the club—that was Just 
intrigue against him. Art demanded sacrifices. No one 
ever achieved it easily. How many times had.it hap- 
pened: a man who was not understood today would be 
understood tomorrow, a man who was not recognized 
today would be recognized tomorrow. 

‘To achieve art, Katya,” said Margarita Stepanovna, 
“you must work, burn with feeling, serve the people. 
And not just sit and wait to be acknowledged. And you 
are making a cruel mistake if you think reading Anton 
Krechet has anything to do with art.” 

Ill feeling and tension reigned in the house; the only 
person who felt free and at ease amid this tension was 
Veniamin Semyonovich; he was in his element. Again 
and again Katya begged him to travel. She had another 
reason for wanting to go away. An inexplicable fear of 
meeting Alexei. And in her efforts to avoid doing so she 
turned into a stay-at-home. On her way to and from the 
shipyard she would walk quickly without stopping for 
anything. Nevertheless such meetings did take place 
from time to time, and they were terrible. Katya could 
not raise her eyes to look at Alexei; she would slip past, 
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crushed and trembling as if from fever. If only she could 
get away, away from the Lada, away from Alexei. While 
he was near, Katya could never feel at ease. Why? Ale- 
xei seemed to have some kind of strange power over her. 

The day came when Veniamin Semyonovich’s bliss 
was destroyed. It was the day Katya hinted cautiously 
that she was expecting a baby. “Congratulations,” he 
replied. He paced about the room, gave a short laugh 
and added: ‘‘So there’s the snag. It’s always like that. 
Life can’t be all flowers.”’ To Katya’s surprise, he ex- 
pressed no joy; there was nothing but annoyance and 
vexation in his words. 

A week later he told her to speak to her mother— 
they must find a midwife and take certain measures. 
Katya could not understand what measures he was talk- 
ing about. Veniamin Semyonovich explamed abruptly 
and crudely. She burst into tears. She felt she was still a 
girl, and now she was faced with something shameful, 
something of which she had heard only in the conversa- 
tion of grown-up women. But the most terrible thing 
was that Veniamin Semyonovich suddenly began to 
change right before her eyes. “Perhaps you consider this 
a crime? ”’ he said. In his effort not to shout, the words 
came out as a hiss. “You think it’s a crime, do you? 
Nonsense! Get this into your head: a crime is anything 
that limits you, that prevents you from doing things. 
What is ugly is immoral. And there’s nothing beautiful 
about the state you are in.” 

Katya shuddered at those words. A year ago she had 
been turning through the pages of a book, it must have 
been a volume of The History of the Civil War, and had 
come across very similar words. They were spoken by a 
man with the face of an effete gangster, holding a bomb 
in one hand and a flower in the other. 

“Why do you repeat the words of Boris Savinkov? ” 
she said. 

‘T’m not in the habit of repeating other people’s 
words. I don’t know what Savinkov drivelled about. I’m 
expressing my own thoughts.” 

Every day Veniamin Semyonovich’s “thoughts” be- 
came viler and more disgusting. As he saw it, a child 
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would chain Katya firmly to him, the father. She would 
have no choice now, so there was no longer any need for 
poetic raptures or chivalry. 

So Katya’s hero ceased to exist. There was just a 
round-shouldered forty-year-old man with thinning, 
greased-down hair and octagonal spectacles—and that 
was all. Katya could not stay with him any longer; he 
had become repellent to her. She could not tell Marga- 
rita Stepanovna. How could she tell her mother, who 
had warned her that this was just what would happen? 

To Katya’s surprise she found a completely unex- 
pected consolation—her future child. She would bring 
him up and educate him; they would love each other 
and no one else need bother them. In a few short days 
Katya grew up and changed from a girl into a woman. 
Why was mother always frowning? Why was Veniamin 
Semyonovich trying to excel himself in cheap cyn1- 
cism? Did all this really concern Katya? No, Katya was 
not even afraid of meeting Alexei now. Both he and 
Veniamin Semyonovich had ceased to exist for her. 
Katya realized that she could not live at home. She 
thought hard and at last decided how to act. She went 
to the assistant supplies director and asked him to trans- 
fer her to the shipyard farm. There was a hostel there; it 
was a long way from Veniamin Semyonovich and from 
all other eyes. The assistant director took up Katya’s 
case energetically. He even said there was no need for 
Katya to leave the shipyard and that the shipyard could 
give her a separate room if she did not want to live in 
her present flat. But Katya insisted on being transferred 
to the farm. And the assistant director agreed. Katya 
was given the job of checker and moved into a little 
room. 

Margarita Stepanovna often went to see her. She 
cried. Katya comforted her: “Don’t cry, Mother. Every- 
thing will be all right.”” Once Veniamin Semyonovich 
turned up, but Katya would not talk to him. Soon after- 
wards she learned that he had packed up his things and 
taken himself off quietly. Margarita Stepanovna came to 
téll Katya this and bring her home. But Katya said she 
liked it at the farm and would not think of leaving until 
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the baby was bom. 

Katya carried on with the simple duties of checker 
and waited for her baby. None of those around her 
worried her with condolences—they were all busy with 
their work—no one condemned her or laughed at her. 
On the contrary, they were simply humanly helpful. 
The women gave all kinds of practical advice—“You’re 
young.... You listen to me, dear.” 

When the old accountant told her that the day be- 
fore a young man had asked after her, she could not 
think who it might have been. 

‘“Didn’t he find you? ” the accountant grieved. “He 
said he wanted to see Travnikova. She’s in the field, I 
says, in the field. How did he manage to miss you, the 
juggins! It’s a straight road.” 

Katya became thoughtful. Perhaps Veniamin Se- 
myonovich had returned? What for? Margarita Stepa- 
novna had learned from somewhere that he had got a 
job in a theatre either in Kuibyshev or Saratov, a long 
way from the Lada, somewhere on the Volga. But who 
else could it be? From the accountant’s vague descrip- 
tions Katya could not guess that it was Alexei who had 
come, especially as she had not been thinking of him for 
a long time and never expected a visit from him. 

But quite often it is just the people whom you are 
not expecting that come and see you. Could Katya 
have expected a visit from Tonya Zhurbina, Alexei’s 
sister? She and Tonya had never been friends. True, 
they had studied at the same school, but in different 
classes. Katya had been two classes ahead of Tonya; 
they had seen one another between lessons, they had 
acted together in a school play, and there their acquaint- 
ance ended. 

Last summer Tonya had begun to hate Katya be- 
cause she was girlishly jealous of her. Katya was taking 
away her brother who had completely lost his head over 
the little draughtswoman. Later on, her jealousy and 
hatred died down. Katya married, and Tonya once more 
became indifferent to her. 

But now Alexei was again talking about Katya. “He 
loves that Katya. Goodness knows what for, the nasty 
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muddle-headed thing.” That was what Tonya said, but 
her feelings were quite different. She knew of Katya’s 
misfortune, and she could have gloated; but in her fam1- 
ly no one had ever gloated over someone else’s misfor- 
tune; the old Zhurbins never did so and they had not 
taught their children to gloat either. After her talk with 
Alexei, Tonya began to think of Katya’s fate. Yes, she 
really had been very unlucky. She ought to be studying, 
she had done excellently m her history essays at 
school! Why had she married such a waster? And now 
there would be a baby.... Poor girl! And poor old Alyo- 
sha, too.... What a mess Katya had made of everything, 
both for herself and for him. 

Tonya passed her exams and received her diploma. 
She and Igor wrote out their applications—she for the 
university, he for the institute; they sent them in by 
registered mail. She felt so wonderful, like a man who 
stands on.a high cliff over the sea, drinking the air into 
his lungs. He has had a long hard march and at last he 
has reached the sea. Now a ship awaits him, the beauti- 
ful, white-sailed ship of independent life. 

A man can be so full of happiness that he hastens to 
share it with others. As for Tonya, curiosity also had 
some say in the matter. She decided to visit Katya to see 
what had become of her. She arrived at the farm. Katya 
was puzzled to see her. Tonya was also a little confused: 
what was she to talk about? But in such situations 
women are more resourceful than men. 

‘“How are you getting on, Katya? ”’ asked Tonya. 

‘Just so so, getting on.” Perhaps in Katya’s place 
another girl would have answered with affected pride: 
good, wonderful, marvellously well. Many people who 
have been hurt either complain too much or are too 
haughty. Katya remained herself. 

“Very busy? ’’ went on Tonya, examining Katya’s 
little room, where there was little to examine except a 
bed, a bedside cabinet with a mirror and a bottle of 
ee on it, a square table and two plain 
chairs. 


‘Not very. I manage. There’s some spare time. I go 
and help in the fields.” 
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“But is that good for you? ’’ Tonya looked at Katya 
with concern. Tonya felt that Katya was now the guard- 
ian of a great secret. . 

“Why not? Of course it is. And how are you getting 
on?” 

‘“Me? I’ve sent in my application to the university. I 
can hardly wait to know whether they’ll let me take-the 
entrance examination or not.” | 

‘Don’t be silly, of course they will! They’re bound 
to.” Katya paused thoughtfully. “I envy you,” she said 
after a moment. “I wanted to go to the university too. 
So much.” 

‘‘Let’s go together, Katya.” 

“But think what you are saying. Do you really im- 
agine I can go? I’m out of it now, Tonya. I’m going to be 
a mother now, I’ll be washing nappies and nursing my 
baby. They tell me that’s what a mother’s life consists 
of. Do you think it’s true? ” 

‘Tt don’t know, Katya,” Tonya wanted to take her in 
her arms and kiss and comfort her. 

‘‘Katya,” she said suddenly, “Alexei often asks 
about you.”’ 

Katya dropped her eyes and was silent. 

“He came to see you not long ago,” said Tonya 
again. 

‘““He came to see me? Why? ”’ 

‘‘Just to see you. He loves you very much.”’ 

“Don’t say it, Tonya. Don’t. I don’t want to hear.” 
Katya pressed her hands to her ears for a second, but 
the next moment she asked: “Does he tell you every- 
thing? ” 

‘*Yes, everything. He’s very good.” 

The past suddenly rose up before Katya—how she 
and Alexei had sat in the ‘“‘winter garden,” missing the 
dances, how they had wandered along the Lada among 
the pines after the rain, how they had thought together 
of the future. She lay her head on the table, on the cold 
oilcloth, and wept. Why, why had Tonya come? Why 
had she reminded her of something that could 
never be? 

It frightened Tonya. She ran to her, put her arms 
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round Katya’s shoulders and pressed her cheek to her 
head. 

“Katya, dear, dear Katya, forgive me! I shouldn’t 
have said anything, should I? Katya? ”’ 

‘Why not? Go on, Tonya,” Katya responded em- 
braces. “Go on. Torture me. It is I who am to blame for 
everything.” 

So that was it, that was why she had always been so 
afraid to meet Alexei. Because she had known that she 
was to blame for everything, to blame for not valuing 
Alexei’s feelings, for not understanding her own. For 
the first time Katya sensed the full magnitude of her 
mistake. Who was that Veniamin Semyonovich? Where 
had he come from? Had she loved him? Impossible! 
She had never loved him—it had just seemed so. She had 
loved not him but the life which appeared to be con- 
nected with him. She had loved Veniamin Semyono- 
vich’s famous friends, who had presented him with auto- 
graphed books; she had loved the Caucasus where she 
was to have travelled with him, the dams on the Volga, 
the blue mountains and the hot sands, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, the theatres.... All that had fallen to pieces, and 
where was he? —under the ruins of that imaginary hap- 
piness. 

Katya’s sobs increased. Involuntarily, not noticing it 
herself, Tonya wept with her. Their weeping brought in 
a neighbour. 

‘‘What’s happened, girls? What’s all this?” she 
asked. 

Tonya just waved her hand, and the neighbour went 
— realizing that she was in the way and could be of no 

elp. 

“Come and live with us, Katya,” Tonya urged, when 
they had recovered a little. “You mustn’t live alone. It’s 
awful alone. Come to us, Katya? Mummy will be glad, 
we all shall.” 

Tonya had no idea whether Agafya Karpovna would 
be glad if she brought Katya back with her, but she 
wanted to help Katya. 

‘Tonya! ” Katya answered. “Thank you for your 
kindness but I shan’t leave here. I could go to mother’s, 
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but I don’t want to, I don’t want to. I’ve been left alone 
and J mean to live alone.” 

‘No, you won’t! ” Tonya exclaimed fiercely. ‘‘No, 
you won’t live alone. You won’t! ” 


5 


One Sunday in July Alexei called on Zina. Sun-tan- 
ned and wearing a brand-new white tunic and a white 
marine cap, his shoes shining like twin mirrors, he 
seemed so handsome to Zina that she gazed at him with- 
out hiding her admiration. — 

“Why, the only place for you is on the captain’s 
bridge, Alexei Ilyich! ” she said. “Captain Zhurbin! ” 

“What about going to the football match, Zinaida 
Pavlovna? ” Alexei asked, flattered. “I’ve got tickets.” 

‘“T really don’t know about football. I’ve never been 
to a match. I’ve only heard the commentaries on the 
radio. It all sounds like Greek to me....”’ 

‘They broadcast only ‘A’ division matches on the 
radio. The teams that come to us are ‘B’ teams. Today 
our shipyard is playing a team from Kaliningrad. Let’s 
go. They’re good seats, in the grandstand.”’ 

“I'd be glad, Alexei Ilyich. Thank you very much! I 
didn’t know what I was going to do with myself today.” 

Zina disappeared into the next room, which was her 
bedroom, and soon reappeared, no less smart and gaily 
dressed than Alexei. Her hair done up high, a colourful 
dress that was not over bright, new shoes with high 
heels, put on for the first time like Alexei’s tunic. Alexei 
suddenly noticed something he had never noticed be- 
fore: Zina’s eyes were light blue, and even Kostya’s 
Dunyasha might have envied Zina’s figure. He was about 
to say: “How beautiful you are, Zinaida Pavlovna! ” but 
thought of Katya and did not say it—Katya was more 
beautiful. 

They had a choice of two ways of reaching the 
town’s football stadium. One was to go by trolleybus to 
the centre and there change on to a tram or a bus; the 
other was to walk through the fields on the outskirts of 
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the town, a distance of about two kilometres. 

There was not much time, and Alexei said probably 
it would be quicker to go on foot. They set off. On the 
way Zina asked: 

‘Do you play football, Alexei Ilyich? ” 

_ *‘No, I go in for gymnastics. Mostly horizontal bar. 
We’ve got only one footballer in the family, Anton. He 
used to play well before the war. He’s out of it now, of 
course, because of his leg. We all go in for different 
things. Kostya’s the man for sailing and cycling. One 
day he rode down a skiing ramp on a bike. He was only 
sixteen then.” 

‘In winter? ” 

‘‘Hardly! In summer. Down the bare boards. You 
should have heard Mum when she got to know about it: 
I'll break up that bicycle and throw it on the rubbish 
heap, she shouted. But Dad only laughed. Dad likes a bit 
of daring. He says a man ought to be a man, not a petti 

. excuse me, Zinaida Pavlovna ... not a woman. He 
taught us all to swim, even Tonya. Just threw us mto 
the water like puppies, and that was that.” 

‘‘And Victor Ilyich? Does he go in for sport, too? ” 

‘Victor? ” Alexei remembered his father’s order to 
talk Zina out of her.attraction for Victor. ‘‘No,” he said 
with a contemptuous wave of his hand. ‘“‘Our Victor’s a 
cissy. He used to play in a mandolin-and-guitar orchestra 
instead of taking up sport.’”’ And feeling this was not 
enough, Alexei added: “‘He’s a cissy and a flatfoot.”’ 

‘““That’s not true! ” exclaimed Zina. “I just don’t 
believe it! ”’ 

“I know him better. I’m his brother.” 

‘“‘Well, you’re a bad brother if you talk like that! ” 

Zina frowned. She could not allow people to speak 
badly of Victor Ilyich. To make matters worse, it soon 
became clear that the new shoes she was wearing were 
too tight; it was becoming more and more painful to 
walk. But Zina did not let Alexei see her suffering; she 
walked on as quickly as before, or else he would be 
calling her a cissy and a flatfoot too. 

They went up into the grandstand; people looked 
round at them; such a fine pair was enough to make 
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anyone look round. ‘‘Look at Alyosha Zhurbin,” whis- 
pered the shipyard boys, winking at each other, “picked 
up that girl engineer. Smart lad.”” The smart lad, and 
Zina, too, heard these remarks but Zina had no time for 
them. All she could think of was how to relieve her 
agony. Then she had an idea. Pulling her dress lower, she 
took off her shoes and hid them under the seat. The 
relief was so great that she closed her eyes before look- 
ing round at the green field and the stands filled with 
spectators. 

‘‘What a lovely stadium! ”’ she said. “When I was 
studying at the institute I used to go to the physical 
culture parades at the Dynamo Stadium in Leningrad. 
It’s almost the same.” 

A big blue flag was flapping above their heads. The 
warm summer breeze wafted over the stands, stirring 
kerchiefs and ribbons. Once again Zina thanked Alexei 
mentally for inviting her to come. She did not know 
that it had been Tonya’s idea, that it was Tonya who 
had made Alexei take Zina to the match. ‘She must be 
lonely,” she had said that morning. “Sitting there all 
alone. You ought to be ashamed, Alyosha, only thinking 
of yourself. I’d take her, gladly, but you know where 
Pve got to go.” Alexei knew—to the shipyard farm to 
see Katya. 

The footballers ran out in two lines, one team dres- 
sed in blue and the other in red jerseys, and formed a 
circle in the centre of the field; then they ran to take up 
their positions. One of the goalkeepers clad in black 
stood still durmg most of the game with his arms folded, 
tall and grim; the other, a lively little fellow, darted to 
and fro from post to post and hopped about and fidg- 
eted even when the ball was near the opponent’s goal. 

Zina could not understand at first who was sup- 
posed to chase the ball where. But gradually she became 
interested in the game. She kept on grasping Alexei’s 
elbow or shoulder: “But that’s wrong, Alexei Ilyich! 
That man touched the ball with his hand and the referee 
didn’t see it! ’? “Alexei Ilyich, why is there a penalty 
against us? We’ve been keeping the rules. I don’t under- 
stand! ” All round there were shouts of “Sack the ref- 
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eree! ” and, of course, “Goal! ’? when the ball landed 
in the net. 

Alexei did not shout; only the constantly changing 
expression of his face showed that he was not in his 
spectator’s seat but on the field among the players. If by 
means of some machine it were possible to make the 
thoughts of football fans visible and their bodies invis- 
ible, it would appear that the stands were empty, while 
on the field round the players there was a tremendous 
scrum, involving several thousand men, women and 
children—directors, militiamen, accountants, mechanics, 
bakers, watchmakers, twelve-year-olds and seventy- 
year-olds. Zina and Alexei were there too. 

At half time Zina did not go for a walk—she was 
afraid to put on her shoes. She told Alexei she was tired. 
Alexei brought her an ice cream. 

But if it had been possible not to move at half time, 
she still had to get up and go when the match ended, 
whether she liked it or not. Zina tried to put on her 
shoes, but failed. Realizing what had happened, Alexei 
said: 

‘‘Take off your stockings and walk barefoot.” 

‘‘T should feel so awkward, out of place.” 

‘You'll find it more awkward to walk in those 
shoes. What’s awkward in going barefoot? Shall I take 
my shoes off as well, to keep you company? ” 

While they were thinking what to do, the stand 
emptied. 

“‘No, I think I'll try to walk as everybody else does, 
‘all the same.” Frowning and biting her lips, Zina squeez- 
ed her feet into her shoes. 

Somehow they managed to walk down from the 
stand. Alexei took Zina’s arm. They reached the open- 
alr gymnasium. Zina stopped. 

“T can’t, Alexei Ilyich. Go on alone. I’ll come later.” 

“Trying to make a quitter of me, eh?” Alexei 
smiled. “Take them-off, Zinaida Pavlovna. Really, what 
are you worrying about! It’s your own country.” 

‘“Let me have a rest. We’ll go in a minute.” 


‘*All right, have a rest. Meanwhile J’ll try to enter- 
tain you.” 
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Alexei pulled off his tunic, jumped and swung on a 
horizontal bar. His white vest fitted tightly, every 
muscle stood out on his strong sunburned arms. Alexei 
pulled himself up, did a back circle over the bar, made a 
few swings and then held a long-arm balance. He held it 
for a second or two, then his whole body swept down- 
wards and up again over the bar in a perfect “grand 
swing”’, spinning round in circle after circle. 

“Fifteen,” Zina counted when Alexei dropped light- 
ly to the ground. Well, perhaps Victor Ilyich could not 
do the “grand swing” and did not play football, but 
what about it? It was natural that Zina with her fiery, 
impatient nature should like a steady, controlled man. 
The qualities she liked in Victor were those she lacked 
herself—the ability to think calmly over any situation in 
life, to keep one’s head, to analyze everything. 

“Well? ’’ Alexei asked, putting on his tunic. 

‘“Very good! ” 

They walked another fifty paces, until they reached 
a small but tight group of intent and silent spectators. 

‘“‘What’s going on there, Alexei Ilyich? ” 

‘‘Weight-lifting,” answered Alexei carelessly. ‘“‘That’s 
an elephant’s game.” 

He took Zina’s arm and was going to lead her past 
the weight-lifters, because he knew who was in the 
centre of the group. But Zina had seen who was there 
too—it was Victor. She went closer and stood for a long 
time, watching Victor as, now with one hand, now with 
both, now slowly, now with a single heave, he lifted the 
steel rod with its cast-iron discs on either end, and 
pushed it up over his head. They added one disc, two 
discs, three discs, but still he lifted it. 

‘‘Zhurbin’s pretty good! ” said someone nearby. 

‘And what was that you said about Victor Ilyich? ” 
Zina looked round at Alexei repreachfully. 

“Oh! He’s strong enough in a clumsy way.” Alexei 
could not find a better answer. 

Victor dropped the bar on the earth—the earth 
trembled; he let down his shirt sleeves and wiped his 
damp forehead. As he fastened his cuff-links, he noticed 
Alexei and Zina. Smiling a greeting to Zina, he walked 
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towards them out of the circle. 

‘‘Been watching the football? ”’ 

‘‘Yes,”? Zina put out her hand, but Victor showed 
her his stained palms. 

‘“‘Excuse me, Zinaida Pavlovna, they’re dirty, ’'m 
afraid. Let’s go on together, or are you with someone 
else? ” 

‘‘Who else? ” said Alexei. “You and I will have to 
carry Zinaida Pavlovna in our arms, Victor. Her shoes 
are pinching her.”’ 

‘Her shoes? Right-ho, then,” agreed Victor gaily, 
‘‘Like they carry the wounded. Come on, Alexei... now 
then ... up she goes....” 

But Zina refused to be carried. She asked Victor and 
Alexei to turn away, and took off her shoes and stock- 
ings. 

‘‘You ought to do some sun-bathing, Zinaida Pav- 
lovna,” said Alexei when he saw her white legs. ““Those 
legs are only fit for crushing the grapes as they used to 
in the vineyards. They won’t do for building ships.”’ 

Avoiding the road, they kept to the field path which 
wound through a plantation of young birches. 

As he walked along plucking carelessly at the leaves, 
Alexei thought: “Probably she would rather I wasn’t 
here. And anyhow, why am I playing gooseberry? Dad’s 
instructions? Carry ’em out yourself, Dad! ”’ 

Alexei pretended his shoelace had come undone. He 
sat down on the grass and began tying it up again. 

‘*You go on, I'll catch you up.” 

After a while Zina began looking round worriedly. 
Alexei was already out of sight among the birches. She 
called out to him. 

‘“He won't get lost,” said Victor. “Do you know, 
Zinaida Pavlovna, I’m one of the chiefs now? Yesterday 
I was made foreman of the pattern-shop. How do you 
like that? ” 

‘Fine! ” Zina tried not to look at Victor. She felt 
o eyes would betray her: they must be so moony and 
silly. 

‘And another thing,” went on Victor, “an 
engineering works is putting my machine into ge- 
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neral production.” 

‘“‘That’s marvellous, Victor Ilyich! ’’ Zma glanced 
round, there was still no sign of Alexei. “Where’s 
Alyosha? ” 

‘‘What do you want Alyosha for? He’ll find his 
way.... Why, TIl be thinking you’re bored stiff 
with me.” 

‘Don’t think that, Victor Ilyich. It’s just strange 
where he’s got to. There’s no need to talk about my 
being bored. You know yourself how glad I was to help 
you find that information and do the drawing for you.” 

‘That was work, Zinaida Pavlovna. It often happens 
like that: you have some friends at work, and outside 
you have others. Isn’t that right? ”’ 

‘I don’t think so. I think people who can only be 
friends with you at the shipyard or only outside it, are 
not very good friends. It’s a poor friendship that ends at 
a shipyard fence.”’ 

‘I think so too. But you come across it in life. You 
come across all kinds of things in life. Why, for example, 
did you stop calling on us as soon as we had finished the 
machine? You used to come often.”’ 

Zina saw that the conversation was taking a danger- 
ous turn, she must avert the danger, but she was flus- 
tered. 

‘Well, for one thing, you should remember that I 
came to see you all the winter and not only when we 
were working on the machine. And also, as you say, all 
kinds of things happen in life. Perhaps I have a reason 
Leo prevents me from calling on you, on you Zhur- 

ins.” 

‘I can’t see any logic in what you’re saying, Zinaida 
Pavlovna. You're friends with Tonya. Tonya’s a Zhur- 
bin. You even went to the football match with Alyosha. 
Alyosha’s a Zhurbin.... What it amounts to is that the 
only one you don’t like to be with much is me.” 

“It’s not that, Victor Ilyich! ’’ Zina was utterly con- 
fused. “I don’t know what it is, you see. I just don’t 
know.” 

“All right, we'll leave it at that: neither of us knows 
anything, and so we don’t want to see each other. Only 
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that argument doesn’t hold good for me. I’m always 
very glad to see you. I shall never forget how you sup- 
ported and encouraged me, how much help you gave 
me. Of course, I know you’re not interested in what I’m 
saying. But one thing’s clear: you’ve got something 
against me.” 

“If only you knew how unjust you are, Victor 
Ilyich! ’ Zina even threw down her shoes. ‘‘What could 
I have against you? ” 

‘‘That’s what I’m wondering.” 

Victor picked up the shoes. By this time they had 
reached the club garden. Zina’s house was nearby. And 
only now did Alexei appear behind them. 

‘I’ve been trying to catch a lizard,” he said. “I 
wanted to give it to Zinaida Pavlovna to wear as a 
brooch, but it escaped.”’ Alexei saw that Zina was upset 
and that Victor for some reason was carrying her shoes. 
He took them away from him. “You can’t do that, Vic- 
tor. You’re a family man. I’m the dashing cavalier of the 

arty.” 
. Zina snatched her ill-fated shoes away from Alexei. 

“I need friends, not cavaliers! ” she said sharply and 
ran off to her door. 

“Do you know what’s wrong with Zinaida Pavlovna, 
Alyosha?” asked Victor, ‘Perhaps you’re to blame? 
There isn’t a love affair in this somewhere, is there? ”’ 

Alexei was staggered. The turn things were taking! 

“Well, Victor,” he answered, “you’ve hit the nail 
right on the head ... I could explain everything to you, 
only I haven’t got permission.” 

““Whose permission? ” 

‘“*Dad’s.”’ 

‘‘What’s Dad got to do with it?” It was Victor’s 
turn to be surprised. 

‘What has Dad to do with it? Well, you know Dad 
is the chief guardian of morality.” 

‘‘What morality? ” 

“The usual kind, Victor. Of course, I suppose you 
want me to tell you. Can’t you see for yourself? ” 

‘See what? Say it or don’t say it ... one of the two. 
Don’t keep beating about the bush.”’ 
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‘This is where it’s beating, here! ”’ Alexei pointed to 
his heart. 

‘“Who—me?’”’ Victor guessed the meaning of this 
gesture. 

‘No, she.” 

‘“‘Zinaida Pavlovna? ” 

‘Yes, Zinaida Pavlovna, assistant manager of the 
shipyard’s technical information bureau.” 

‘You ass, Alexei, you great ass! ’’ Victor even spat 
with irritation and annoyance. Alexei’s suggestion seem- 
ed so ridiculous. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


l 


Tonya kept her promise. Katya was no longer lone- 
ly. Most evenings and every Sunday, either Tonya her- 
self or one of Tonya’s friends came to visit her. For 
Katya their constant visits were pleasant and at the same 
time burdensome. These girls who had just finished 
school were still very young; they could not conceal 
their concern for their ex-schoolfellow. They looked 
after her as if she were ill and helpless—they would rush 
to give her a chair, hold her arm if she went out for a 
walk, keep on exclaiming: “Don’t bend down! Don’t 
lift that! -You mustn’t do that! ’”? When she was with 
them Katya had no right even to go off the road into 
‘the fields to pick cornflowers; if she had listened to the 
girls, she would have done nothing but sit or lie down all 
day. But Katya wanted to move, to pick cornflowers, to 
play rounders with the girls. She felt perfectly healthy 
= had very little idea of what was soon to happen 

o her. 

_ It happened at night. The girls had left long ago. A 
big calm moon stared in coldly at the window. Katya 
was not thinking of the moon, she could feel alarming 
sensations running through her whole body. She got 
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frightened. She regretted that she was not at home, that 
her mother was not nearby. Why, why had she not 
asked mother to stay with her? Margarita Stepanovna 
had come in two days ago and said that there was going 
to be a teachers’ conference but that she was ready to 
miss the conference if Katya needed her. Katya would 
not hear of the idea. She knew that the town’s teachers’ 
conferences took place every summer, that Margarita Ste- 
panovna usually made a report at them. Last summer 
was the only one she had missed, because she had been 
ill. Katya had answered: “Don’t worry, Mummy, I feel 
wonderful. There’s some time to go, and everything will 
be all right.”” ‘‘Well, be careful. If anything happens, 
send a message to me at once. Oh, what a pity you're 
here and not at home! ...” 

And now this night had come with its sudden alarm 
... What was she to do? 

When she felt a sharp pain Katya made up her 
mind—she began knocking on the brightly papered wall 
of her room. 

Her neighbour came in, turned on the light and saw 
Katya’s frightened eyes. 

‘“Tt’s time, dear, it’s time,” she said. ‘‘There’s 
nothing very terrible about it. It’s a woman’s lot. You 
get dressed and I'll go and see the watchman. They’ll get 
a Car OY a Cart.” 

The watchman “Uncle” Mitya was dozing in his 
office on a bench, lying on his big fur coat and using his 
felt boots as a pillow. 

“This is a fine how-do-you-do! ” he lamented, when 
he learned why he had been disturbed. ‘“‘Where can we 
get a cart from? Have we got to wake up the heads, or 
what? Rouse the stablemen? Look for a driver? ”’ 

‘While you're looking itll be too late. Ring for an 
ambulance or to the shipyard.” 

Uncle Mitya called up the shipyard. 

‘‘Give me the man in charge. Who’s the head there? 
It’s urgent. Someone’s got to go to hospital.” 

The “man in charge’, as always at night-time, was 
Old Matvei. 


‘‘Zhurbin here”’, Uncle Mitya heard a hoarse bass. 
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‘Ts that Matvei Dorofeyevich? Hullo, Matve1 Doro- 
feyevich. Matvei Dorofeyevich, there’s a young woman 
here having a baby.” 

‘Well, who do you think I am—a midwife? My job’s 
industry.” 

‘Listen, Matvei Dorofeyevich: we’d have to hunt 
everywhere to find a driver.... And here’s a man asking 
to come into the world. He can’t wait.” 

‘All right. You ... what’s your name? ” 

‘*Lagutkin.” 

‘Well, Lagutkin, don’t try to teach me what I 
should do. Tell her to hold out. You persuade her to 
wait a bit, do you hear? What’s her name? ” 

‘‘Travnikova. The one that came here from you, 
from the shipyard. She’s a checker.” 

‘‘All right, all right, carry on with your job! Come 
out and meet the car.” 

By eight o’clock next morning it was all over. Ex- 
hausted and worn out, Katya fell asleep and slept until 
late in the evening. When she awoke, the first thing she 
saw was a huge tousled bunch of dahlias on the cabinet 
beside her bed. She had often heard of flowers being 
presented to young mothers. But who could have 
brought her flowers? Tonya? The girls? Yes, it must 
have been them. Thank you, dears. 

But it was not the girls, it was Old Matvei who had 
arranged for the flowers to be sent to Katya. Old Matvei 
had not merely sent a car to the farm—in the morning 
he had rung up the hospital and inquired how the young 
mother was getting on, and when he arrived home he 
said to Agafya Karpovna: 

‘“Travnikova’s daughter ... er ... she’s got a daughter 
herself. Tell Dunyasha, when she comes home, to cut 
her some flowers. Plenty of them, Agafya—another 
human being’s come into the world.” 

Katya was glad she, too, had some flowers, like the 
other woman in the bed near the window. Katya’s 
bouquet was even better than hers. But Katya did not 
admire the flowers for long. They only took her 
thoughts from her child for a few seconds. Katya looked 
at the flowers and thought of the baby to whom she had 
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given birth, and she imagined it not as a boy or a girl— 
simply as a baby. It did not matter whether it was a boy 
or a girl, as long as the baby was beautiful. 

Katya did not see her baby until the next morning. 
The little white bundle with the red face was a girl: not 
a very beautiful girl, with a snub nose, little narrow slits 
of eyes and not much hair. 

Ten days later, with this little bundle in her arms, 
Katya walked carefully down the stairs into the en- 
trance hall of the hospital. The girls were waiting for 
her. With them was Agafya Karpovna, whom Tonya had 
persuaded to come: “You must come, Mummy. You 
can explain how everything ought to be done. Do come, 
Mummy, please! ” “She has a mother of her own, why 
should I go? ”’ “Margarita Stepanovnia doesn’t know that 
Katya 1s coming out today; she thinks it’s tomorrow. 
Katya didn’t tell her. Katya’s very proud, you see. When 
everything’s ready, she says, she will invite Margarita 
Stepanovna. Katya wants to do everything herself, with- 
out any help, see? ” 

‘No, I don’t see,” Agafya Karpovna had answered, 
taking her faded summer coat down from the cloak- 
stand. 

More flowers, another journey in the shipyard car 
and Katya was back in her own little room. She still did 
not want to leave the farm. 

‘‘You need a primus or an electric stove,” said 
Agafya Karpovna, when she had looked over Katya’s 
quarters. “And some saucepans to heat up water.” She 
unswathed the baby. “What are you going to call her? 
Or has she a name already? ”’ 

“She has, Agafya Karpovna,” Katya answered, smil- 
ing awkwardly. “Marina.” 

‘Marina Veniaminovna,’ 
dling Katya’s daughter. 

“No,” Katya corrected her, “Marina Alexeyevna.”’ 
And she blushed deeply. 

“How can that be? ” Agafya Karpovna also blushed. 
“You mustn’t do that,” she said, too disturbed to find 
any thing else to say. ““You mustn’t! ” 

‘““Why not, Agafya Karpovna? ” asked Katya almost 


said one of the girls, fon- 
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in a whisper, no less disturbed than her. “Why mustn’t 
I? We were not registered as married; he didn’t want to 
be. And [ don’t want to have any memory of him. [| 
won’t Agafya Karpovna, [ won't! ” 

‘‘You mustn’t do it. You mustn’t take a stranger’s 
name for a patronymic.” . 

‘It’s not a stranger’s, Agafya Karpovna. It’s my 
father’s name.”’ Tears began to trickle down Katya’s 
cheek. 

The girls were worried too. They could not quite 
make out what the disagreement between Tonya’s 
mother and Katya was about; but, of course, they took 
Katya’s side. Let Katya call her “Marina Alexeyevna’’ if 
she wants to—it sounds even better. 

“You silly things! ”’ said Agafya Karpovna. ““If she 
wants to! ’ Wanting’s not enough.” She was a little re- 
lieved by the fact that in choosing a patronymic for her 
child, Katya had in mind her own father, whom Agafya 
Karpovna had known well. Once again she looked at 
Katya’s daughter and said to the mother: “The very 
image of you’’—and went home, upset. 


2 


Every Sunday Margarita Stepanovna would come 
and spend the whole day at the shipyard farm. She was 
very worried because Katya did not want to return to 
the town. Sometimes she would make time and come 
out on week-day evenings, too. Very often Katya receiv- 
ed visits from the girls. True, Tonya was no longer 
among them. Soon after Katya had given birth to her 
baby, Tonya went to Leningrad to take the entrance 
examination for the university. She promised to write 
very, very often. ““And mind you answer, Katya! ”’ 

No, Katya was not forgotten, Katya was not left 
alone. 

But Katya felt that the only bemg who really need- 
ed her was little Marma. Marina could not live without 
her. As soon as she woke up she was crying for her 
mother. Agafya Karpovna had been right, now every- 
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body could see whom Marina took after. She was a 
second Katya, just like the photographs of Katya as a 
baby. “We don’t need anybody, you and I,” Katya 
would whisper as she rocked Marina. “We’re all right 
alone. We’re going to be very happy together. But do 
grow up quickly, please.” 

She kept assuring herself that she did not need any- 
one else, but more and more often Alexei would occur 
in her thoughts. She had humiliated him and yet he 
went on asking after her. It was not often met a man 
like Alyosha. “There now, Marina, see what your poor, 
silly Mummy has done.” 

When her convalescence was over, Katya returned to 
work on the farm. In the morning she would take Mani- 
na to the day nursery; at the appointed times she would 
go and feed her, and in the evenings take her home. 
Margarita Stepanovna had been right—it was very dif- 
ficult for her, and she had not a minute to spare. 

Katya did not give in, and surprised herself with her 
own strength and patience. She lost weight, her face 
became thinner, but no one ever saw her gloomy. 

One day, leaving Marina with the neighbours, Katya 
took a trip to town, to the shops. She got off the bus at 
the first shop in New Settlement, quickly bought all she 
needed and was just returning to the bus stop, when she 
found her path barred by Alexei. 

“A good thing we met! ” he said. “I was going to 
your place today. I was just on my way to the bus 
stop.” 

‘‘What for? ” Katya said quietly. 

‘*To visit you. To see how you are getting on.” 

Katya thought of the nappies lying about the room, 
of the saucepans and the baby’s bath, of Marina... 

“My place is no good, Alyosha. Don’t come to see 
me.”” Her voice dropped almost to a whisper. “And 1... 
I’m no good either.” 

‘*That’s not true; you are good,” said Alexei, also 
lowering his voice. 

‘I must go now.” 

‘“We’ll go together. I'll see you home.” 

“You mustn’t, Alyosha.” 
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“TI must.” 

Alexei sat beside Katya in the bus. He did not turn 
towards her, but he noticed every movement she made. 
They reached the shipyard farm without saying a word. 

“Now I'll go on alone,” said Katya, stopping at the 

ate. 
“No, I’ll come too. I want to see what your place is 
like.”’ 

In spite of Katya’s protests and pleading, Alexei 
entered her room and looked around. He put up his arm 
and touched the ceiling. 

‘*You’re rather cramped here, Katya.” 

Katya also stood there and for some reason also 
stared at the surroundings with which she had long been 
familiar. She should have run to see Marina—she could 
hear the little girl crying in the next room. But her legs 
would not move. She must hide Marina from Alexei, he 
wouldn’t want to see her. And surely he would go soon. 
If only he would go. Why all this torture? Why had he 
come? Why had they met? And at the same time she 
was wishing with all her heart that Alexei wouldn not 
go, that he would stay here a little longer with her. 
Marina went on crying. Katya excused herself and 
ran out. 

When she returned, Alexei was gone. On the table 
lay a scrap of paper torn from a notebook. “‘Katya,” she 
read, feeling her legs fail under her. “I love you, Katya. 
More than ever. Alexei.” 

Alexei returned home to his empty rooms and began 
pacing about them, angry with himself. He realized that 
he must make some decision. He could not go on living 
in such uncertainty. “‘One thing or the other! ” he kept 
repeating to himself, but what these two things were he 
could not say. 

In the middle of the night he appeared in the direc- 
tor’s office. Old Matvei was sitting there as usual at the 
desk, reading. 

“Grandad,” said Alexei, “I’ve a very difficult ques- 
tion.” 

“Difficult questions need solving, Alyosha. But 
while you are solving ’em you ought to look ahead: 
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think what’s going to happen not today but tomorrow. 
If you’re sure about tomorrow, decide and go ahead. If 
you only got the idea today, wait till tomorrow to 
decide it. One of our bricklayers, either from Tashkent 
or Ashkhabad, I’m not sure which, told me just the 
saying that applies to our case. I once said to him some- 
thing about morning being wiser than the night before. 
And he told me what they say in the East: ‘In the 
morning we laugh at what we did in the evening.’ It’s 
true, isn’t it? So wait till the morning. If you can’t wait, 
think whether you'll be laughing at yourself tomorrow, 
that is in future life. Now then, what’s the question? 
Let’s settle it.” 

‘Thanks, Grandad. You’ve said all that’s necessary.” 

Alexei went away without saying why he had come. 
Old Matvei was not in the least surprised; he guessed 
what was keeping his grandson up at night, what was 
giving him no rest. That was why Old Matvei had begun 
not with the matter in hand but with generalities. He 
knew that no one could solve Alyosha’s problem except 
Alyosha himself, but it had been worth giving him a hint 
as to how to tackle it. | 

Alexei did not expect an answer to the note he had 
left on the table in Katya’s room. He sent Katya a letter, 
but Katya did not answer the letter either.... 

Alexei’s work at this time was almost more than he 
could manage. There was more of it than there had ever 
been before. The main assembly lines were for the most 
part finished, but to put them into operation a thousand 
little details had to be completed. Shipyards are built 
slowly, almost like towns: the process of reconstructing 
them is also difficult. The main assembly line was only 
the beginning of work planned to take three years, but 
such a beginning was bound to speed up the rest. The 
main assembly line forced ahead the construction of 
subsidiary assembly lines in all shops; it demanded mate- 
rials, completed parts and machinery; it sucked them in 
greedily as parched soil sucks in moisture. The shipyard 
was working at an unheard of pace. This pace seized 
Alexei. It was a pace after his own heart; it roused that 
wild joyful feeling Alexei expericnced when Kostya and 
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he took their little sailing boat out into the open sea. 
The yacht would skim over the waves, the water hissing 
under its sides, the sails humming with the strain of the 
wind. The speed is tremendous, your heart catches as 
you clear the crests of the waves, and yet you want 
every wave to be steeper, and the speed to go on increas- 
ing and increasing. Alexei had already begun competing 
not with Volodka Petukhov—Volodka was not taking 
easily to electric welding—but with Kostya himself, with 
his own teacher. ‘What, this greenhorn competing with 
me! ”? said Kostya, but he realised that Alexei was al- 
ready hard on his heels. 

This stirring pace of work brought Alexei to the 
desired decision. When he first fulfilled two and a half 
quotas in one day, he learned from Zina that Kostya 
was a quarter of a quota behind him.... Kostya behind 
him! He understood his father’s pride—Zhurbins must 
always forge ahead. 

When it grew dark, Alexei, anxious and excited, 
called on Alexander Alexandrovich. 

“Uncle Alexander, is your car working? ”’ 

“It’s a new car; why shouldn’t it be working? ”’ 

‘“*Lend it to me, please, Uncle Alexander! I need it 
badly. For half an hour.” 

‘I’m off to bed, Alyosha. What’s the idea, at this 
time of night? ”’ 

‘‘All right, you go to bed. I know how to drive 
myself.” 

“‘Oh, you do, do you! ”’ Alexander Alexandrovich’s 
first enthusiasm when he had taken all comers for rides 
in his Pobeda had passed; nowadays he was not very 
keen on driving more than necessary. But Alexei was 
not to be put off; 1t seemed something really had bitten 
him. So Alexander Alexandrovich added: “Where do 
you want to go? Come on.” 

They drove out of town and soon tumed off 
through the gate of the shipyard farm. The headlights 
played on the little house where Katya lived. Alexander 
Alexandrovich switched them off. Katya’s window was 
dark. ‘Surely she’s not asleep. It’s rather early. She must 
get tired,’ thought Alexei. He went in and tapped gently 
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on Katya’s door. 

“Yes? ” responded Katya. “Is that Maria Ivanovna? 
I won’t be a moment.” 

She came to the door in a short dressing gown. 

“‘T just lay down to have a rest,” she said, still think- 
ing it was her neighbour who had called. But then she 
saw Alexei and cried: “Alyosha! Why are you here? ” 

‘Pack your things, Katya! ”’ Alexei said firmly, 
coming into the room. “You're leaving.”’ 

‘‘Where? I’m not going anywhere.” 

‘*Yes, you are, You’re coming back to town.” Alexei 
swept up her bedding in his arms—mattress, blankets, 
sheets, pillows and all—and carried them to the car. He 
came back for the suitcases. 

*“‘Alyosha, Alyosha! ’’ Katya followed him about. 
‘What are you doing? What’s going on? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“You will. Get the baby ready. And this,” he cast a 
peat over the kitchen things, “leave all that rubbish 

ere! ”’ 

‘I can’t go anywhere. You’ve gone mad, Alyosha! 
I’ve got to be at work tomorrow.” 

‘‘We’ve arranged about work. You needn’t worry.” 

No one had arranged anything, but Alexei was so 
full of energy and strength and screwed up to such a 
pitch of excitement that nothing seemed impossible to 
him. What was there to hesitate for? He would arrange 
things; he would rouse the director of the farm from his 
bed; he would go to the shipyard staff department in 
the morning—and everything would be all right. 

‘Take the baby, Katya, and let’s go! ” 

Alexei threw a coat over Katya’s wrap and led her 
towards the door. 

“Come on! ” 


The attack was so sudden and overwhelming that 
Katya did not realize what was happening until she was 
mn the car, with Marina in her arms. 

‘Where are you taking me? ” she shouted when the 
car Swept away towards the town. 


otis crazy, Alexei,” said Alexander Alexandro- 
vicn. 
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“Don’t worry, Katya,” Alexei soothed her. “Please, 
don’t worry. Everything will be all right.” 

At his own door he again scooped up Katya’s 
bedding and suitcases, and put them out on the pave- 
ment. 

“I won’t get out, I won’t get out,” said Katya. And 
got out. | 

“Thanks, Uncle Alexander,” said Alexei. “You 
needn’t have any doubts. You know me. So long, Uncle 
Alexander. We can manage the rest ourselves.” 

Alexander Alexandrovich shrugged his shoulders. He 
didn’t know whether to interfere or not, whether Alexei 
had gained Katya’s assent or whether he had not; some- 
times you put your nose in where it’s not wanted and 
make a fool of yourself. 

“Well, here we are, Katya.” Alexei picked up the 
suitcases and went inside. Katya hesitated. Meanwhile 
Marina was screaming herself hoarse. People were 
popping their heads out of the windows and asking: “Is 
someone moving? ” 

Alexei unlocked the door of his flat, led Katya in- 
side, switched on all the lights and went down for the 
other things. When he returned he said: 

‘‘Katya, you're going to live here.” 

‘I can’t, Alyosha. It’s impossible.” 

Katya was struggling with herself. In her jacket 
pocket she had both the note which Alexei had written 
and his letter. She had read them over several times 
every day, they had brought her joy and tears. But 
surely you could not just decide everything like this! 
Perhaps Alyosha was mistaken; perhaps he would regret 
his impulse, and then she would be faced with fresh 
unhappiness, fresh grief, even more bitter than the last. 

“I can’t, Alyosha, I can’t,” she repeated, rocking 
Marina. “You don’t know what you are doing.” 

‘‘] know everything. She’s probably hungry,” he 
nodded at Marina, “T’ll go out for a moment.” He went 
out into the kitchen and sat there on a stool until 
Marina had gone to sleep and Katya came for him. 

‘‘Alyosha, try to understand—I can’t do it,” she said 
once more, hardly able to keep back her tears. 
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“You can’t, or you don’t want to? ” he asked. 

Katya was silent. She stood before him, small, un- 
happy and upset; in her wide eyes there was sadness and 
fear and love all together. 

‘‘Don’t think this is my flat,” said Alexei, “‘it’s yours 
now. Do you hear, Katya, it’s yours. I'll be going 
to my people down at Anchor Street in a moment. 
You live here. It'll be better for you here, and for 
the baby, too. There’s plenty of room and it’s com- 
fortable here.” 

As he spoke Katya went very pale. There was no 
longer either sadness or fear in her eyes. Alexei thought 
she was about to faint. He moved forward to support 
her, but Katya stepped back. 

“I see,” she said. “I see, Alyosha. So you are making 
a sacrifice? I don’t need any sacrifices. You are pitying 
me. I don’t want pity.” 

A different person stood before Alexei, no longer 
small and unhappy, but proud and hurt. 

‘Take me back at once! Or I shall walk.” . 

“All right. I'll take you. But tell me why you didn’t 
answer my letter? ” 

“Only because I knew you had written it out of 
pity. And I was right.” 

‘Only because of that? ” 

‘Yes, because of that.” 

“If that’s it, Katya, then I lied to you. When I 
brought you here, I wasn’t thinking of going away. I 
thought you would want to stay with me. I want to be 
with you. Katya. I can’t live without you....” , 

‘I’m afraid to believe it, Alyosha...” Katya whis- 
pered as she had done on the square near the shipyard. 
“Tm afraid.” 

Alexei stepped towards her, Katya did not retreat; 
he made another step. For the third time the expression 
In Katya’s eyes changed. Now there was anxious expec- 
tation, latent joy. Alexei did not see that joy because 
Katya suddenly pressed her face firmly to his chest and 
put her arms round his shoulders. 
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Anton watched with excitement as, to the sound of 
music, the first huge steel section swung slowly through 
the air. A rolling platform had carried it through the 
wide doors of the shed, the cranes had picked it up and 
were bearing it towards the stocks. In a short time they 
would return for the second hundred-ton monster 
brought up by the rolling platform.... A hundred and 
twenty, a hundred and thirty loads like this and the 
whole ship would be transferred to the stocks from the 
shops, where its other components had been built. Pro- 
duction had continued simultaneously with the work of 
reconstruction. The hull shop had been turning out the 
completed parts. The units and sections had been 
welded on the specially equipped platforms. After the 
launching of the trawlers, four slipways had been made 
ready to receive the sections. 

Anton was standing with a big group of visitors. 
There was the chief of the Ministry. He was still holding 
the scissors with which he had just cut the red ribbon 
tied across the exit of the main assembly shed. Beside 
him stood a representative of the Central Committee of 
the Party who had once talked to Anton about the 
project. Further along was the Secretary of the Regional 
Party Committee. Behind him stood several academi- 
clans and professors, among whom was Mikhail Vasilie- 
vich Belov, Anton’s mentor and teacher. There were the 
delegates from other shipyards. The old shipyard on the 
Lada had attracted general attention because it was no 
longer old, and had begun quite a different life. 

Anton stood there tense with excitement: much of 
his labour had gone into starting the shipyard on that 
different life. 

While he was attending the course on shipbuilding 
technology at the institute, Anton had always mentally 
applied everything he had heard to his own shipyard. He 
would remember his father with his bushy eyebrows 
coated with frost, and Alexander Alexandrovich cursing 
the wind; he would remember himself and his friends in 
that wind and those frosts. Why, he had thought, must a 
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ship remain a year or more on the stocks? The ad- 
vanced shipyards had the new technology, but at this 
shipyard they still kept the ship on the stocks for 
months on end before launching. 

And when the time came for him to choose the 
thesis for his diploma, Anton undertook the subject he 
had long ago decided upon—a project for the reconstruc- 
tion of the shipyard on the Lada. In it he included all 
the latest innovations in shipbuilding, both those that 
had already been proved in practice and those that were 
still only in embryo at the scientific research centres. 
Anton worked on his project with such enthusiasm and 
inspiration, with such industry and determination that 
his work was awarded an “excellent’’ and even a remark 
to say that it had the makings of a dissertation for the 
degree of Candidate of Technical Sciences. Anton was 
taken on to work at a scientific research institute; and 
when the Ministry gave the institute the job of exam- 
ining for the Government the possibilities of recon- 
structing the shipyard on the Lada, Professor Belov said: 
“Anton Ilyich, I think your thesis project might come in 
handy. Bring it out and let’s have a look at it! ” 

The band played triumphantly. As Anton watched 
the steel monster floating through the air, the music 
seemed to say to him: “The job you came to do 1s 
finished. You may go now.” It was not may, but must. 
The previous day the Minister had told him that he, 
Anton Zhurbin, had a fresh assignment on the Baltic, 
where yet another old shipyard was to be made young 
again. The big assembly line principle was being intro- 
duced throughout the shipbuilding industry. 

The big assembly line was on the move and many 
people at the shipyard realized that great changes were 
taking place in their lives. Perhaps they had not worked 
badly, perhaps they had worked well, but already 
“well”? was not enough, only “excellent” would do. 
When the first section of the new ship was lowered on 
to the slipway, Ilya Matveyevich was thinking that a 
second section was following it in precisely timed suc- 
cession, that there was no time for walking over the 
stocks and discussing things as of old, that hold-ups like 
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the one Alexander Alexandrovich and he had had over 
the additional plating were absolutely impermissible. 
Formerly the ship could stand for an extra month or 
two on the stocks and the shops would still be working 
full out, preparing materials, equipment and machinery 
for other ships. Now a hitch in assembly work on the 
stocks would mean blocking the big assembly line—the 
main artery of the shipyard. Alexander, Alexander! 
Perhaps you were right, old friend! Perhaps J should 
stand aside? Can I get rid of the old habits? Can I keep 
in step with the whole shipyard? 

The day passed quickly. The Zhurbins gathered at 
home for dinner. Agafya Karpovna had put slices of 
young runner beans in the soup, but for once no one 
fished them out of their plates—they did not even notice 
them, they were so taken up with the memorable event. 

‘“You’ll be going away, Anton, dear,’ said Agafya 
Karpovna, when the conversation ebbed a little. “Fora 
long time, I expect? ” 

‘‘For a long time, Mother.” 

‘‘No one goes for a short time on those jobs! ”’ Ilya 
Matveyevich put in. ‘The Zhurbins are needed every- 
where.”’ 

‘‘Why, they’re everywhere already, Dad,’ Anton 
answered gaily. “Only they’ve got different surnames. 
One’s Alexeyev, another’s Vasiliev, another’s Stepanov.” 

‘‘Ever met them? ” 

“‘T have.” 

**You’ve got no family pride, son.” 

“My family pride’s a bit broader. I’m proud of all 
the Zhurbins at once: I’m proud of the Zhurbins that 
are called Stepanov and Vasiliev as well.” 

“‘Yowre a diplomat. Trying to slip away from the 
main point. Why could the princes and dukes be proud 
of their family names and we can’t? ” 

“Well, we drove them out.”’ 

‘(Drove ’em out? Of course, we did. We drove ’em 
out because they were names and nothing else.” 

‘There you are! So it’s not a question of names.” 

‘Well, you are a diplomat and no mistake! Got 
vour father into a comer. All right, call yourself what 
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you like. Which shall it be: Vasiliev or Stepanov? ” 

‘Thanks! Pl stick to Zhurbin.” 

‘Do you like the name? ” 

‘Very much.” 

‘‘That puts the tin hat on your diplomacy, then! 
You’ve given in! ” 

While Ilya Matveyevich and Anton were arguing in 
this half-joking, half-serious manner, Zina at her flat had 
received an urgent message from the shipyard manage- 
ment. The director wanted to see her immediately. What 
for? she thought as she changed in front of the mirror. 
Perhaps the Ministry was dissatisfied with something. 
Perhaps they wanted her to tell them about her bureau. 

In the street she ran into Alexei. 

“Where are you off to, Zinaida Pavlovna?” he 
asked. 

“I’ve been called to see the director. I expect I’m mn 
for it.” 

“Not today. Today’s a kind of celebration day. I'll 
come with you and wait outside the door. If you need 
any help, just call me in.” 

On the way they, too, discussed the opening of the 
assembly line. Everyone in the shipyard, in the settle- 
ment and in the town was talking about it. 

“I don’t know how I shall be able to stand this,” 
said Zina. “The whole shipyard is beginning to work in a 
new way and the only place where nothing has changed 
is our wretched bureau.” 

‘‘My job’s changed. They’re giving me a semi-auto- 
matic welder. I'll be working on the sections.” 

‘‘On the stocks? ” 

‘“‘Of course. Where else? I couldn’t stick it in the 
shops, I’ve got used to the stocks.” 

‘*How lucky you are! ”’ 

To Zina’s surprise neither the Minister nor the repre- 
sentative from the Central Committee were in the direc- 
tor’s office. Only Ivan Stepanovich. 

“Sit down, Zinaida Pavlovna,” he said. “I’ve only a 
very few words to say.” 

‘“We see each other so rarely, Ivan Stepanovich, I’m 
afraid a few words won’t be enough.” Zina tried to joke, 
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but all the time she was thinking to herself: here it 
comes. 

“Still got a grudge against me? ” 

‘*T have.” 

‘‘Fed up with the information bureau? ”’ 

‘‘Terribly.” 

Ivan Stepanovich got up and unlocked the safe—a 
black silk ribbon appeared in his hands. 

“Take your ribbon, Zinaida Pavlovna, and putit on,” 
he said, smiling. “Then, and only then, shall I tell you 
something very important.” 

‘“Can’t I hear it without ribbons? I gave them up 
long ago.” 

‘‘No, you can’t. It’s quite impossible.” 

Zina shrugged her shoulders and went out of the 
office. In a few minutes she returned. The black ribbon 
was tied in a big bow on her hair—just as it had been 
when she first came to the shipyard. 

“Very well. Now I'll tell you,” said Ivan Stepano- 
vich. A sheet of paper covered with pencil notes lay in 
front of him. “If I remember rightly, you took off that 
ribbon and left it here on the armchair. You thought 
that was a way of saying good-bye to your student’s 
lack of experience. We thought differently. We thought 
you would say good-bye to it, working in the informa- 
tion bureau, studying the shipyard and production, 
taking part in shipyard life, helping our practical men 
with your theoretical knowledge. Now the time has 
come and I, that disgusting bureaucratic director, who 
prevented you from going on the stocks, say: Comrade 
Ivanova, will you agree to bemg foreman on stocks 
sector number one, with Zhurbin? ” 

“Ivan Stepanovich! ” Zina jumped up from the 
armchair, clasping both hands to her breast. “You’re not 
joking, Ivan Stepanovich? If it’s a joke I shall die.” 

: ‘You needn’t die. We don’t joke about things like 
that.” 

‘Thank you, Ivan Stepanovich! You don’t know 
how grateful Iam! ”’ 

‘Don’t thank me, thank Zhurbin.”’ 

‘“Ilya Matveyevich? ”’ 
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“Certainly. He caught me today on the stocks and 
treated me to a real row in front of the Minister and the 
comrade from the Central Committee: why wouldn’t I 
give him any young engineers on the stocks. There was 
Ivanova, a very good and conscientious engineer, and 
keen as mustard to get on the stocks, but the director 
wouldn't let her.” 

Ivan Stepanovich did not add that Ilya Matveyevich 
had only forestalled him, that he himself had already 
been thinking whether it was not time to give Zina the 
work on production which she so desired and which she 
fully deserved. 

‘So you agree? You aren’t afraid?” he asked. 
“Sure you won’t lose your head? Zhurbin insisted you 
should be there tomorrow.” 

Afraid? She was not afraid of anything. And Ilya 
Matveyevich would not let her lose her head, Ilya Mat- 
veyevich would back her up. Dear Ilya Matveyevich! He 
had never said a word about it, kept it all to himself, 
and then suddenly—what a wonderful surprise! 

‘I'll be there, I’ll be at the stocks tomorrow, Ivan 
Stepanovich! ’’ Zina suddenly remembered her bureau. 
“But what about information? ” she asked. “Will Sko- 
belev be left alone? ” . 

‘We'll see. Yesterday a specialist on that kind of job 
arrived, Skobelev may go over to the inventions depart- 
ment. The Party Organizer has taken up his case. Incl- 
dentally, you might help Skobelev to show the new man 
round the shipyard and put him right about the bureau’s 
activities.” 

‘Not in working hours, Ivan Stepanovich! Only 
after work. I'll be at the stocks in the morning! ” 

Zina rushed out of the building and almost threw 
her arms round Alexei. 

“What did I tell you? ” said Alexei, when he learned 
what it was all about. “I told you it was a kind of 
holiday for everyone. And you didn’t believe me. What’s 
this ribbon you’re wearing? It wasn’t there when we 
were coming to the shipyard.” 


‘It’s mine. Ivan Stepanovich has had it in his sate 
ever since last year.” 
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Zina told him about her first meeting with the direc- 
tor. Alexei laughed. 

“Alexei Ilyich,” asked Zima, “let’s go to Anchor 
Street, I want to thank Ilya Matveyevich. And I must 
arrange with him about work.” 

The Zhurbins were sitting in the garden on benches, 
chairs and stools round a bed of red and yellow dahlias. 
Old Matvei, made sleepy by the fresh air, was half- 
dozing. Agafya Karpovna was rocking the youngest 
Zhurbin, whom Anton and Vera had called Matvei in 
honour of Grandad’s, a choice which had pleased Gran- 
dad very much. A year ago at this time Sashka had been 
squealing in Agafya Karpovna’s arms. Now Sashka was 
already crawling in the flower beds, making dives at the 
cat, trying to jump, and falling over even before he ma- 
naged to get on his feet. Kostya and Anton were playing 
chess. Dunyasha was embroidering a napkin with colour- 
ed threads. Ilya Matveyevich was reading the newspaper. 

Zina came up quickly, almost ran towards Ilya Mat- 
veyevich, and, to everyone’s surprise, put her arms 
round him and hugged him tightly, crushing his news- 
paper. 

‘‘What’s this, what’s this? ’”’ Ilya Matveyevich pushed 
his spectacles up on to his forehead, his half-closed eyes 
twinkling with sparks of humour. “Young girls throwing 
themselves on my neck. See this, Mother! And you say 
I’m old. What’s all the affection for? ”’ 

*“You know yourself! ’? answered Zina. “Tomorrow 
I'll be coming to you. Tell me what I have got to do, 

lease? ” 

“We'll talk about that when you come. What an 
impatient young thing you are.” 

“I’ve waited a year, Ilya Matveyevich! More thana 
year! ” 

‘“‘Well, people, let me mtroduce you! ”’ announced 
Ilya Matveyevich. “Meet the new foreman.” 

At this there was a stir and the family began to 
congratulate Zina noisily. Agafya Karpovna was 
puzzled: how could this young girl be a foreman! She 
was a nice, warm-hearted girl, but nevertheless a girl. 
Agafya Karpovna looked disapprovingly, now at Ilya 
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Matveyevich, now at Zina: perhaps they were having a 
joke. But it didn’t look like it. They were talking about 
base lines, declivity boards, jibs, frame spaces. Agafya 
Karpovna knew that these words were something special 
for Ilya. He never used them in jest. 

“Zina! ” shouted Tonya, appearing from the sum- 
mer-house. ‘Come here. What are you stopping with 
the old folks for?” 

‘Not ‘Zina’, but ‘Comrade Foreman’, Dunyasha 
corrected her. “Show some respect, will you.” 

While Tonya was discovering why she should say 
‘Comrade Foreman’’ and not ‘*Zina’’, Victor came out 
of the summer-house. Zina was embarrassed and could 
not think what to say. 

‘Well, I’ve come at last, Victor Ilyich,” she said. 

Victor silently and with great care shook her hand, 
as if he were afraid he might crush it. 

‘Foreman? ” Old Matvei opened his eyes unexpec- 
tedly. He had heard all that had been said. ‘“‘Well, what 
about it? She'll make a good foreman. I believe in 
women. They’re stubborn. Once they start a thing they 
stick to it. Ivan Stepanovich did the right thing. I ap- 
prove. Keep it up, Zinaida Pavlovna; don’t give in. 
Perhaps, of course, it would have been better for you 
not to accept such a job—it’s a hard one. But now 
you've taken it on—don’t give in.” 

‘‘That’s a fine thought, Grandad,” said Vera. “You 
can’t help believing in women. Talking of women, I'd 
like to have my say.” 

She began to recite from Nekrasov’s Russian 
Women. She recited quietly, simply, as if she were tell- 
ing a story; she told of women with infinite spiritual 
strength, of a great feat, a feat of patience, of love, of 
devotion, of motherhood. 

“That is a passive feat,’”’ said Tonya when Vera fin- 
ished. Anton laughed and looked up from the chess-- 
board. 

‘You're a hair-splitter, Tonya! ”’ 

Victor, who had gone back into the summer-house, 
began playing the mandoline. No one spoke. The 
sound of the mandoline mingled with the hum of the 
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flying beetles that were diving into the flower beds; one 
of them struck the chessboard, another caught it- 
self in Dunyasha’s hair. Vera disentangled it and held it 
on her palm. It spread its stiff blue wing-cases and flew 
away, gaining height laboriously, like a heavily-loaded 
bomber. It was hard to think that somewhere there were 
real bombers and stocks of terrible bombs—atomic 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, bombs filled with plague and 
poison gas, that somewhere there lived people who 
hated this peaceful Zhurbin family, Old Matvei, Anton, 
Dunyasha, little Matvei—all of them. Those bombs could 
cut short Grandad’s life, they could kill Dunyasha, 
Anton and the two little ones that Agafya Karpovna was 
now nursing in her arms. 

That was what Ilya Matveyevich thought as he 
watched the beetles. 

‘‘That woman from the boat shop,” he said sud- 
denly, “she spoke well at our International Woman’s 
Day meeting in the club. ‘Comrades men, remember my 
qualification. I bandage up wounds.’ That’s what our 
women are like. They’re at your side in peacetime and 
when you ... when you’re wounded. We’ll get on all 
right, Zinaida Pavlovna. Do you know how to bandage 
up wounds? ” 

“T do, Ilya Matveyevich. I took a course in first-aid 
once.’ 

It was time for Zina to go. She said good-bye, telling 
Ilya Matveyevich once more that she would be at the 
stocks in the morning. Then Victor came out of the 
summer-house. 

‘‘’m going your way. I want to buy some ciga- 
rettes.”’ 

“You go, too,” said Agafya Karpovna to Tonya. 
Womanlike, she felt vaguely troubled about the relations 
between Victor and Zina, although no one had told her 
anything about it. “You go, too,” she repeated. 

““T’m not going anywhere, ” Tonya rephed. ‘‘My feet 
are blistered enough as it is.’ 

‘Alexei, you go, then! ” Agafya Karpovna persisted. 

‘‘T am going, but my road’s in the other direction, to 
Volodka Petukhov’s.”’ 
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Victor and Zina went out of the gate together. They 
walked slowly down the street, and for some time they 
could still be seen in the dusk. 

“Two foremen,” said Dunyasha, looking after them. 
“‘She’s such a speed merchant, isn’t she? ... I don’t know 
how she can put up with Victor’s slow pace.” 

‘“You’ve lost your senses, Ilya,” grumbled Agafya 
Karpovna. ‘‘That’s a fine foreman you’ve found. Fancy 
having a girl for a foreman after Alexander Alexandro- 
vich! At your age, too, you old greybeard....” 

‘‘Just the time to have my fling! ” Ilya Matveyevich 
answered cheerfully. “And I haven’t any beard, Mother. 
You’re mixing me up with Grandad.” He stroked his 
chin which he had shaved with special care that morning 
for the opening of the big assembly line. 


4 


Agafya Karpovna was picking gherkins in the kit- 
chen garden. The early frost had caught the leaves, and 
they were black and shrivelled as if they had been 
scorched by fire. It was easy to see the gherkins among 
them—some of them big, yellow and over-ripe, others 
small and twisted into little prickly hooks. As Agafya 
Karpovna filled her basket, she thought about life. She 
had much to think about. So many events had taken 
place in the family recently! Anton had gone away. 
Life had been happy and cheerful with him about; the 
time had just flown past. It seemed such a little while 
since he arrived, and now he was gone already. For a 
long time now—too long to bear thinking about. After 
him Vera and little Matvei had left. Then Tonya had 
gone, she had been enrolled in the university. She had 
left together with Igor Chervenkov. Yes, he had decided 
to study, too. At first everyone had scolded him for not 
going on with his studies, then he said he had seen for 
himself that you couldn’t move a step in industry with- 
out mathematics. Alexei had put him properly to 
shame. The things that were happening to Alexei—they 
Just staggered you! So he had married his Katya, after 
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all. Old Matvei was praising him: “Good for the lad! 
Acted like a man. A man always loves what’s hard to 
get; and where the getting’s easy, the parting’s easy too. 
I predict they'll be happy together.”” And, indeed, you 
could not complain; they were very fond of each other. 
And Alexei was studying too. He had been accepted for 
an external course at the institute; he sat for his exams 
in the town and they sent the results to the institute in 
Leningrad where Anton had studied. Alexei had an- 
nounced that he would do the five-year course in three 
years. And he said Katya would be studying with him, 
at home, not shipbuilding, but history. She had always 
been so keen on that. In the meantime she was going 
back to work at the shipyard for a time. 

Life seemed to be clear and straightforward for all 
of them—except that Victor was puzzling. He was being 
awarded all kinds of honours, but his family life had 
gone wrong. Well, suppose Zina, engineer girl.... They 
were both good, warm-hearted young people. If only 
they had met each other sooner.... But now there was 
Lidia; what could you do about her? Even though she 
had taken herself off out of town, she was still his wife. 

It is a restful pastime to potter about in the kitchen 
garden. You can think things over and settle everything. 
But life sometimes tums out differently. 

Agafya Karpovna had filled her second basket of 
gherkins when someone suddenly put both arms round 
her neck and kissed her on the cheek. She straightened 
up and saw in front of her a sunbumed woman in a 
brownish leather overcoat. 

“Lidia! ” Agafya Karpovna exclaimed, and dropped 
her basket. 

Lidia again flung her arms round Agafya Karpovna. 
The gherkins crunched under her feet. 

“Lidia! ’? Agafya Karpovna repeated. “‘What’s this? 
Where have you come from? ” 

‘‘From miles and miles away, from over there! ” 
Lidia swept her arm towards the east. “I see you’re not 
glad I’ve come.” 

“Come inside. Of course I’m glad to see you! What 
nonsense. You’re one of us! Victor will be back from 
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work soon.... Everyone will be back.... They wll be 
glad.” 

Lidia took off her suit that had become crumpled in 
the tram, washed, and changed into a blue and white 
knitted dress. She had always been beautiful and now 
she was simply dazzling. A trim firm figure, slim legs, a 
lovely neck, white, even teeth. But her tan was too 
deep, more like a man’s. 

‘‘Now then, tell me all the news! ”’ Agafya Karpovna 
bustled round, laying the table to give Lidia something 
to eat. “It’s nearly a year since we saw you. You did 
cause some trouble, Lidia. We were so grieved about it.” 

‘I don’t think I caused trouble, Mother. I think I 
did a lot of good, both for Victor and myself, and all of 
us. But we'll talk about that later with Victor.” 

Lidia carried herself with a new confidence and dig- 
nity. She leaned back in Grandad’s armchair and looked 
at Agafya Karpovna with the smile that people have 
when they return after long years of separation to the 
places where they were bom and grew up, places that 
are still dear to them, but which have long since slipped 
far away into the past. In that glance there is pleasure, 
sadness, regret and superiority. 

“‘What have I to tell you, Mother? ” she said. “I’m a 
geologist’s assistant, you know. My work’s terribly inter- 
esting. During the winter I took a course, and then 
spent all the summer with an expedition. You always 
thought I was a little stay-at-home, only wanting to sit 
in the summer-house or the garden all the time. But this 
little stay-at-home has been walking dozens of kilo- 
metres a day, crossing rivers, nearly up to her neck in 
water. And carrying a heavy rucksack into the bargain.” 

‘*Heavens above! ”’ 

‘T rode horseback, climbed mountains, struggled 
through marshes, slept on the bare earth, got bitten by 
mosquitoes and midges.” 

‘And you didn’t get il? ”’ 

‘“Didn’t sneeze once.” 

‘“Why, you're a heroine, Lidia! ”’ 

“Nothing of the kind. All geologists work like that. 
Some expeditions have an even harder time.” 
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Then Agafya Karpovna began telling her story— 
about affairs at home, about Alexei, about Tonya, 
about Anton and Vera, about everything she had been 
thinking over in the kitchen garden. But she did not say 
a word about Victor. And Lidia did not ask about him. 
Agafya Karpovma very much wanted to know what 
plans Lidia had for the future. But she was afraid to ask: 
Lidia seemed too confident and sure of herself. Agafya 
Karpovna was alarmed at the prospect of the meeting 
which was about to take place between Lidia and Vic- 
tor. What would come of it—would they make things up 
or not? And would it be for long if they did? 

Old Matvei came in—he had been repairing a barrel 
in the woodshed. At the sight of Lidia, he twitched his 
eyebrows and said in such an everyday voice that one 
might have thought she had simply been to town to the 
shops for an hour or two. 

‘“‘Back, eh? ”’ 

“Hullo, Grandad! ’”’ she answered, rising quickly 
from the armchair. And Agafya Karpovna noticed 
strange changes suddenly taking place in her daughter- 
in-law. She seemed to shrink in front of Grandad, 
her sunburn suddenly seemed to fade, and in the 
knitted dress, which had looked so new just now, 
a darn appeared, and in her eyes there was no longer 
pride and laughter, but alarm, suppressed anxiety 
and weariness. 

“Hullo,” Old Matvei did not embrace her, he put his 
tools in the box and began combing his beard. ‘“‘Well, 
how’s it going, how’s life? What were you looking for— 
gold or the Firebird? ” 

‘Tron, Grandad.”’ 

**Did you find it? ” 

“Yes, we found a lot. Some very rich deposits. 
Enough for three hundred years.” Lidia stood before Old 
Matvei like a schoolgirl, not knowing what to do with 
her hands and fiddling with the end of her knitted belt. 

‘‘What are you now? ” asked Grandad. 

“T help geologists on their surveys, Grandad.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s good. I thought worse of you, I must 
say. That’s good, that is. You’re helping the country, 
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then. Only why didn’t you leave home in a better 
fashion? It’s not like in the old days, you know. We 
wouldn’t have stopped you if you had felt you must go 
away. There’s a decent way of coming to agreement 
about everything. Burglars run away from the police, 
you know. It was in the old days children used to run 
away from home.” 

‘“T’m sorry, Grandad, very sorry. I know I did wrong. 
That’s why I’ve come back—to ask your forgiveness.” 

‘What forgiveness! You’ve found iron, so you’re 
forgiven already! That is from the country’s point of 
view. But from our point of view, the family’s point of 
view, well, we’ll have to see—you didn’t show us much 
consideration, you know. Did you think of that when 
you made up your mind to skip it? No? You should 
have come and said: your life, comrades, doesn’t suit 
me, I want space; I want freedom; you’re just fussing 
about here like a lot of ants.” 

“I hadn’t the right to say that, Grandad.” 

‘Well, say it a different way: I made a mistake, my 
husband’s not the one I wanted. That happens some- 
times. What doesn’t happen? Get everything off your 
chest, don’t nurse your grievances. People can stand 
the truth, however cruel it is. But they can’t stand 
deceit.” ; 

Agafya Karpovna waited fearfully for Victor to re- 
turn. She saw him first. Victor had arrived with Kostya 
and Dunyasha. They were standing in the garden dis- 
cussing something. 

Lidia was obviously afraid of Old Matvei and his 
frank utterances, and did not want to meet Victor in his 
presence: who knows what he might say? She went out 
on the porch and called quietly: 

“Victor! ” 

Through the window Agafya Karpovna saw Victor 
turn round. She was expecting him to cry out as she, 
Agafya Karpovna, had done, or, at least, to be taken 
aback. But he merely looked in surprise at the porch 
and as he walked towards Lidia asked, not unlike Old 
Matvei: “‘So you’ve arrived? ” 

They shook hands. Not man and wife—just acquaint- 
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ances. Agafya Karpovna sighed and turned away from 
the window. She must lay the table for dinner—Ilya 
would be home soon. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


1 


The assembly of the ship on the stocks was in full 
swing. This was Zina’s first ship. Now that she had the 
work that she had waited for so long, Zina was once 
more full of energy and the desire for speed in every- 
thing. Ilya Matveyevich was becoming more and more 
convinced that he had made no mistake in asking Zina 
to become a foreman on his sector. 

He had decided to take her on at his sector for 
reasons that he had been tuming over in his mind for 
some time. While studying with Zina he had always no- 
ticed how excellently his young teacher knew theory, 
how much practical knowledge she had already gained 
during her work at the shipyard, how passionately she 
loved ships, how devoted she was to the work, to which 
he, too, had given himself completely. Now, if one were 
to combine his experience and his foresight with her 
theoretical knowledge, the results might not be at all 
bad. And the main thing was that it would benefit her. 
She would work under his leadership and in time might 
become a real specialist. 

During Zina’s first days on the stocks he treated her 
as a girl, as a student, kept explaining everything to her 
and watching her every step. He was a little grieved for 
Alexander Alexandrovich, whose place Zina had taken. 
He had been a foreman in a thousand! And here was a 
young girl coming on to the stocks and imagining she 
could replace him. It took years, decades, for people to 
achieve that kind of skill and craftsmanship. 

But the weeks passed and Ilya Matveyevich began to 
change his opinion of the new foreman. Perhaps even 
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Alexander Alexandrovich had not been so foreseeing as 
Zina. She had the ability to see the ship both as a whole 
and in every separate unit; she knew how to prepare 
everything in advance for rapid assembly. And that was 
vitally important. Serial production demanded a strong, 
steady rhythm of work on the stocks. Yes, say what you 
like, but education’s a great thing, thought Ilya Mat- 
veyevich. look who they've taught shipbuilding now—a 
slip of a girl! Every day he mothered Zina less, giving 
her more and more independence, more and more trust. 
‘Grasshopper’ won’t let us down. And when she’s built 
one or two ships, she’ll know the job inside out.”’ 

Zina liked working with Ilya Matveyevich. To her- 
self she called him “Daddy”. ‘‘Daddy”’ said this, 
“Daddy” asked that, “Daddy” gave orders.... But she 
did not agree with everything that Daddy said, or with 
all his orders. True, she did not argue with him, she was 
too shy to argue; she simply did the job her own way, 
and when it was done there was nothing left for Ilya 
Matveyevich but to agree with her. Once he got angry 
with her. She allowed Alexei to speed up the welding of 
one of the intemal seams, and the result was a faulty 
welding. 

“‘Who gave the instructions? ” 

“I did,”’ Zina replied. 

“When you don’t know a thing, Zinaida Pavlovna, 
ask me,”’ he went on. “I answer for the ship. They hold 
me responsible, not you.” 

‘“‘Why only you? ” Zina flared up. “I answer for the 
ship, too.” 

She said this with such conviction that Ilya Matve- 
yevich kept a rein on his temper and decided not to 
disillusion her: let her feel responsible, more responsi- 
bility would mean more efficiency. Tell a person that 
someone elise is responsible for a thing, and that person 
will work accordingly, relying on the other. 

In the end it turned out that Zina had been right, 
after all. It was necessary and possible to increase the 
welding speed, but to do so they had to go over to 
another type of welding apparatus and to another, im- 
proved system of welding. 
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Every day Zina grew more confident, every day she 
became more and more a part of the shipbuulders’ col- 
lective. Twelve months, even six months previously this 
would have seemed to her the acme of happiness. But 
during that period Zina’s conception of happiness had 
changed. Her love for Victor was growing. She felt 
drawn to him. Once more she began visiting Anchor 
Street frequently. Sometimes she would call in at the 
pattern-shop, where Victor was working on a new pat- 
tern-making machine which was not turning out very 
well. She was afraid to hope and yet at the same time 
she did hope that one day ... one day.... At first she kept 
thinking of Lidia. Lidia even in her absence stood be- 
tween her and Victor, and obstacle there was no over- 
coming. In those days Zina had made a vow to herself 
never to let Victor see her feelings, or even so much as 
hint at them. But gradually she had forgotten about 
Lidia, forgotten that she ever existed. Then suddenly 
Lidia arrived. Lidia did exist. 

It was Alexei who told Zina of her arrival. 

‘‘A big event’s happened in our family, Zinaida Pav- 
lovna. Victor’s wife is back,” he said, choosing his words 
deliberately. Let her know at once that she had nothing 
to hope for. But he spoke in a joking tone to soften the 
‘blow to Zina. Alexei felt for Zina; he, if anyone, under- 
stood her. 

“Who? Lidia? ” 

Zina seemed little impressed by the news. “Where 
has she been? ”’ she asked, but she did not hear what 
Alexei said in reply. She went right away under the 
stern of the ship where she could be quite alone, and 
sank down on a pine block. Surely it was not all over? 
She shook her head in answer to her thoughts and began 
swaying to and fro like someone im great pain. The green 
waters flowed past her, gleaming in the autumn sunlight, 
a cold wind was blowing. She shivered but did not get 
up. She did not want to go anywhere. Perhaps Ilya Mat- 
veyevich or the team-leaders were looking for her? 
They might need their foreman. Let them look. She was 
no foreman! She was a woman; she was suffering grief, 
the most bitter of all griefs. 
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‘Comrade Ivanova! ” 

Zina looked up, her hands clasped to her face. Be- 
side her stood a fitter team-leader. 

“Toothache? ” he asked sympathetically. 

“What? Yes, toothache,” answered Zina. “Do you 
want me? ”’ 

““Yes. They’ve just delivered superstructure section 
No.46. We must fix it.” 

“Of course. Come on! ”’ 

Zina mounted the gangplank at her usual vigorous 

ace. 
: ‘“‘When was it delivered? ” she asked. 

“A good half-hour ago.” 

“Why didn’t you call me at once? ” 

“We couldn’t find you. We were searching for 
you! ” 

“You searched badly, Comrade Matyushin! _Dis- 
graceful! ” 

By the time Zina reached the deck, she was looking 
so angry that Volodka Petukhov jumped out of her way. 
She gave her usual clear and accurate instructions. This 
was no girl; this was engineer Zinaida Pavlovna Ivanova, 
foreman of the stocks sector, assistant to Ilya Matve- 
yevich Zhurbin, whom she had once promised that she 
would restrain her feelings, and who had told her: “In 
our job you need endurance, character....”’ 


2 


From time to time Old Matvei would look up from 
his book and listen to the howl of the wind outside the 
windows. The wind was forcing its way through the 
casements, swaying the curtains, whistling thinly some- 
= near the ceiling and pounding heavily on the 
roofs. 

It was quite a small book in green binding but Old 
Matvei had spent many long nights over it: he would 
turn over a page and grow thoughtful.... His whole life 
was contamed in these pages, and his was a long life— 
only twenty years short of a century. He had read quite 
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a lot of books in his time, books about other centuries, 
when people were sold like cattle, when people were 
thrown to the lions in the Roman arenas, when people 
were burned at the stake for daring to advance science. 
Never since man had existed on the earth had there been 
a century to compare with that which had fallen to the 
lot of Old Matvei. Never since the creation of the world 
had the common man known a real motherland. What 
kind of motherland was it where they harnessed you to 
a plough, tore out your tongue, broke you on the wheel, 
and even if they did not break you, made you a beast of 
burden until the end of your days? Everywhere it had 
been the same: one law for the rich, another for the 
poor. Yes, that was what the book said: for many thou- 
sands of years man lived in a way unfitting to man, and 
only in his century did the old system begin to crumble 
and collapse. He had been lucky to be born in such an 
age. He would not regret the life he had lived: people 
like him were even mentioned in books; other people 
would read about him sometime and envy him. 

Old Matvei murmured to himself over the book, 
taking his spectacles off and putting them on again. 

Zhukov entered the office. 

‘The director left already? ”’ he asked. “It’s terrible 
weather, Comrade Zhurbin. Does it spell trouble? ” 

‘The wind? Might do some harm. It’s a bit like 
Leningrad here. You get the water pressing in upstream 
from the gulf and pressing downstream with the current. 
The Lada swells and the level of the water rises. In 1908 
the shipyard boiler-house was flooded. They didn’t put 
the fires out in time, the water rushed in and the boilers 
just blew sky-high. That was a long time ago, of course. 
Now the banks are higher; they’ve been built up and the 
boiler-house has been moved away. Sometimes the 
water splashes over the wharves, but it soon sinks 
again.” 

‘It won’t blow the ships over, will it? ” 

‘*That’s never happened.” 

‘‘And what are you reading?” Zhukov picked up 
Old Matvei’s book and looked at the cover. ‘The His- 
tory of the Party? Mastering it? ” 
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“That’s almost what one of the engmeers asked me, 
too,” answered Old Matvei: ““Going through it for the 
first time? ’ he asks. And I told him that I started going 
through this book as soon as I was out of the cradle, 
been through it from begmnimg to end. As if I couidn’t 
master 1t, Comrade Zhukov! Why, there’s something 
about me on every page. Here, give me the book a mo- 
ment—what does 1t say here? When they abolished serf- 
dom, it says, the landowners started fleecing the peasant 
for redemption money, ruining him, so that he had to 
go into the town to earn a living. Cheap labour for the 
factory owners. Dirt cheap, I should say. How much did 
that German Bismarck pay me? Twenty-five rubles a 
year! Twenty-five rubles! And not the first year, mind 
you, only starting from the second year. The first year 
you didn’t get anything, just watery soup. A pig would 
have cost the boss more than I did. It’s all written down 
here: they cheated the worker out of his pay, fined him, 
got him imto debt by allowing him credit on spoiled 
goods, charged him 20 per cent interest. That was later 
on, not when I was with Bismarck, but when I had got 
to St. Petersburg. But, of course, who’d look after you? 
They’d skin you if they could. You had to look after 
yourself. We were fine soil for the Party, we were—that 
is, the working class.” 

‘“You’re right there, Comrade Zhurbin.” 

Old Matvei turned over the pages unhurriedly. 

“Or take this, about Stolvpin,” he went on. “That 
time hit me very hard, I remember. When I got out of 
bed after my illness, I could hardly stand. Where was I 
to find work? There was my wife and kids.... You know 
my kids—liya and Vasili. They had to be fed. I tried one 
place—no go. I tried another—no go either. Black lists, 
shootings.... Terrible, it was! And as for your wages— 
they cut them down, increased the working day, fined 
us on the slightest pretence. But then, think of Lenin! 
Don’t make partial demands, he said, knock the whole 
machine to pieces. If you don’t, they may appear to give 
way a little, make a few concessions, and then they'll 
pluck up again and put the screw on harder than ever.” 

‘Quite correct! ” Zhukov tried not to interrupt Old 
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Matvei. Seldom had he heard the history of the Party 
put like this. 

Grandad was well away; he went on turning page 

age. 

a ae I can reel it all off now. But then | 
was still ignorant, only thought of what was my own. I 
got the hang of the thing only on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, when I was serving on the Aurora. That was when I 
heard Lenin speak. And we got the order: smash the 
capitalists and those Provisional fellows, this is our great 
day! So we let ’em have it with our for’ard guns, and 
then on to the bank ourselves—to the Winter Palace! 

And after that those interventionalists poked their noses 

Old Matvei became thoughtful and rested his head 
on his hand. Through his mind passed glimpses of the 
Civil War and the first years of his life on the Lada. The 
Zhurbin family had been in the thick of it. Sailors and 
workers of Petrograd, who had made the Revolution 
with their own hands, they grouped themselves firmly 
round the old workers of the shipyard, beat off the 
attacks on the Party and on Soviet power, and got down 
to rebuilding the shipyard. It was needed by the Soviet 
Government. 

‘‘We arrived here on the Lada. The Party had mob1- 
lized my lads for the labour front. We rolled up our 
sleeves and set to work on the rebuilding. Then all kinds 
of riffraff—they call ’em Trotskyites in this book, and 
we used to call them “Leo’s boys’—tried to chuck a span- 
ner in the works. ‘It’s no use wasting your time rebuild- 
ing,’ they said; ‘we’re going to catch it anyway. They’ve 
crushed the revolution in Germany, and in Bulgaria, and 
we'll go under, too. Soviet power won’t last.’ We nearly 
threw one of those Trotskyites down a hatchway when 
he took it into his head to read a letter from Trotsky 
against our work. My Ilya gave him a clip on the ear. 
llya was a firebrand as a boy, not like Vasili. Vasili kept 
a rein on himself.” 

The wind drove over the roofs with renewed force. 


Both of them listened, and when there was a lull out- 
side, Zhukov asked: 
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‘Why didn’t you ever join the Party, Comrade Zhur- 
bin? It’s quite strange for a man with your back- 
ground.” 

‘““Why strange? Nothing strange about it. Before the 
Revolution, as I said, I was ignorant, Just a lone wolf, 
and, when the Revolution came, I was nearly fifty. I saw 
my own lads joining the Party, and all the other mem- 
bers of the Party were young. It would be awkward, I 
thought, for an old man to go interfering, and so I mis- 
sed my chance and got even older. I kept on saying to 
myself, ‘’ll put in an application’—and never managed 
it. What kind of a Party member should I make? My 
strength’s getting less every year, at my age you can’t 
jump around like you used to, if the Party wants to send 
you somewhere. And unless you can respond to the first 
call, it’s no good pushing your way into the Party and 
hindering everyone with your helplessness. The Party, 
Comrade Zhukov—suppose an army’s advancing—it’s 
like a spearhead, it’s the first to take every blow. You've 
got to be fit to be in that spearhead.” 

‘But you’ve probably heard of Nikolai Ostrovsky, 
the writer, Comrade Zhurbin? ” 

‘‘The one who wrote about the steel bemg tem- 
pered? Yes, I’ve read it. I know what you’re going to 
tell me. He had to lie in bed, you’ll say, but he did great 
work for the Party. All the youngsters are brought up 
on his book. That example won’t suit me, Comrade 
Zhukov. After all, who am I? I’m a worker. I can’t 
mark off plates for the hull if I’m lying in bed. Can I, 
now? Of course I can’t. I’ve got to show up on the job, 
at the shipyard. If a worker’s a Party man, he works like 
a Stakhanovite. He’s in the spearhead! What does this 
book say about it? The Stakhanovite breaks down the 
old standards and works in a new way;he makes machin- 
ery give all it’s got. Why, even when I was sixty, let 
alone seventy, I couldn’t keep up with the youngsters. 
So I should never have made a Stakhanovite. And the 
man who’s not a Stakhanovite is not a Communist 
either. What is a Stakhanovite? He’s a man who’s striv- 
ing to achieve a way of working that will lead to Com- 
munism. That means he is a Communist. But I.... What’s 
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the use of talking about it! I’m too late to be a Stakha- 
novite, so I’m too late to be a Communist.” 

‘‘Your reasoning’s interesting, Comrade Zhurbin. 
From one point of view it’s right, from the other it’s 
not. Of course a worker-Communist ought to be a Sta- 
khanovite. But I know that before the war despite your 
age you were one of the best platers in the shipyard.” 

‘“<T was, I was,’ Old Matvei interrupted. “Only for 
quality though. The quantity wasn’t there. I was begin- 
ning to weaken. And the main thing was that I couldn’t 
work in the new way, like they do now; I used to go on 
as of old, just as they call it—im grandad’s way.” He 
laughed and fell silent. 

It was late, the clock struck twelve. Zhukov rose. 

‘‘So there’s no danger, you think? ” he asked again. 

“The water? Who knows? It played us up in 
1908.” 

Zhukov said good-bye and left. Old Matvei closed 
his book and lay down on the sofa; his back was tired. 
He dozed off and dreamed that the Ministry had rung 
up again, and they had again talked about shipyard 
affairs and wished each other good health. But the con- 
versation kept on being interrupted by a bell; that tele- 
phone seemed to have gone mad, ringing away while 
people were talking. Old Matvei came to the conclusion 
he must call up the mechanic and get him to repair it, 
and as he did so, he woke up. The telephone was ring- 
ing. 

‘““Matvei Dorofeyevich! ”’ said the watchman on the 
pier. “Pier reporting: one hundred and ten.” 

‘‘Hundred and ten what? ” 

‘*A hundred and ten above the normal mark.” . 

A hundred and ten! Zhukov had not been worried 
for nothing; the water was rising. Old Matvei pictured to 
himself the black and red centimetre marks on the water 
gauge. It was fixed to one of the pier supports outside 
Ilya’s office. The shipyard flood-prevention instructions 
said that the danger point was 185 above normal, and 
then the alarm must be sounded. But the water was still 
a long way off 185. 

“Listen,” said Old Matvei. “If it goes on rising, ring 
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me every ten centimetres. Without fail. Understand? ” 

He decided that there was still no need to rouse the 
director. The water had been up to 115 and 140 before 
now, without the alarm being sounded. It had always 
gone down again. And in any case, the instructions were 
very likely out-of-date. The banks had been built up and 
concreted—the dredge used to work every year before 
the war. Perhaps the stocks sectors? ... Suppose the 
water rushed in under the ships and carried away the 
keel blocks.... Ilya’s ship was almost ready. A second 
ship was In its last stages of construction. Soon a third 
would be due for launching. This time they would not 
be waiting until the spring, and an ice-breaker had al- 
ready arrived to clear the ice on the river before the 
launchings. In February No. 4 stocks would be free, and 
by that time another ship would be half finished on 
No. 1. Assembly was going ahead at such speed it was 
hard to keep count of the shipyard’s production. And 
now the water had to come and interfere! In one night 
it could do enough damage, curse it, to take the ship- 
yard a year clearing it up. Everyone knew what hap- 
pened in Leningrad in 1924, All nature broke loose! 

A few minutes later the watchman on the pier again 
rang up. 

"121, Matvei Dorofeyevich! It’s coming up some- 
thing terrible. The river’s like an ocean.” 

‘Like an ocean! As if you’d ever seen an ocean! 
Ring again! ”’ 

The next ring brought Old Matvei to his feet. The 
watchman was shouting. Apparently the wind was roar- 
ing even louder on the pier and the watchman thought 
Old Matvei would not hear what he was saying. 

“1401” 

The water was rising at incredible speed. The wind 
from the gulf and the current of the Lada were at cross 
purposes, and the water was “piling up”. Not more than 
an hour later the watchman shouted into the telephone: 

“183! 99 

When Old Matvei heard that, he called up the direc- 
tor’s flat. Ivan Stepanovich was not at home, his wife 
said he was at the shipyard. Old Matvei rang Zhukov and 
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got the same answer. While he was ringing, the watch- 
man reported: 

6187! 99 

Old Matvei got up from the desk, placed his hands 
behind his back, straightened his shoulders, his beard 
flew up, and he looked at the clock; half past two, the 
middle of the night, people were asleep. He alone was 
responsible for all the consequences, he alone must 
decide whether to wake them. But suppose it passed 
over; suppose he waked them for nothing? What then? 
The working day would be spoiled, people who had not 
had a proper night’s rest would not be able to work at 
full pressure. What harm a false alarm would do! But if 
he did not raise the alarm in time, if he were too late— 
that would be even worse, the harm would be a thou- 
sand times greater. Those people, his comrades, would 
never forgive him such mel ig And what was more, 
those instructions demanded immediate action. 

Old Matvei reached for the telephone. 

‘*Boiler house...’’ he said to the telephonist. “Is that 
the boiler house? Zhurbin speaking. Sound the...” and 
immediately clapped his hand over the receiver. 

The door of the office flew open and in strode Ivan 
Stepanovich in a rain-soaked black leather coat. 

‘““Matvei Dorofeyevich! ” he said. “Ring the boiler 
house. We must sound the alarm.” 

‘Sound the alarm? ” Old Matvei repeated into the 
receiver, removing his hand. ‘On the personal instruc- 
tion of....” 

“It’s a decision of the triangle,”* Ivan Stepanovich 
interrupted him. 

Inside three minutes there were about fifteen people 
in the director’s office. Zhukov arrived, behind him ap- 
peared Gorbunov and the chief mechanic, then other 
engineers, chiefs and commandants. All were wet. They 
had already been round the water gauges, the piers and 
the shops. 


* The Party Organizer, the Director and the Chairman of the 
Trade Union Committee are referred to in factories and offices 
as the “‘Triangle’’. 
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The hooter was uttering short urgent blasts. Tele- 
phones buzzed. Foremen, workers, Party committee men, 
office workers asked for Old Matvei, assuming that he was 
alone in the director’s office; everyone was excited—what 
had happened, why the alarm; some shouted “we're 
coming’, ‘‘we’ll be there”, others rang off in silence. 

Once again the watchman telephoned, the measure 
was showing over 200. The wind shook the walls of the 
sturdy old building; rain lashed down the windows. Old 
Matvei wanted to be out there on the pier, on the 
stocks, but he could not leave his post. Ivan Stepanovich 
had given instructions to contact all responsible 
workers. Several people sat down at the telephones. Old 
Matvei kept phoning, too. At that moment he felt him- 
self almost like the captain of a ship that had run into a 
fierce storm. He phoned the fire brigade, the polyclinic, 
the militia. A state of emergency was announced, be- 
cause the waves were already lashmg over the water 
measures, and the water had got round the end of the 
concrete embankment and was breaking through to the 
shops from the mouth of the Veryazhka. 

The hooter roared, the telephones buzzed—the 
people woke up and tumbled out of bed, and each one 
acted in full accord with his character. 

“TI thought so this evening! It’s the water! ” ex- 
claimed the chief designer, Kornei Pavlovich. He dashed 
down the stairs from the fifth floor without his over- 
coat, wearing only his jacket. His wife caught up with 
him in the courtyard; as he strode along she helped him 
on with a tarpaulin mac. She ran with her husband as far 
as the bridge, and only when he vanished into the dark- 
ness did she notice that she was still holding his cap. 

Skobelev did not get up at once. He lay in bed medi- 
tating. He could not understand what the matter was. 
The hooter will blow for a bit, he thought, and then stop. 
The hooter did not stop. Skobelev had to get up and 
telephone the shipyard. A flood? What a nuisance! 
And a dangerous nuisance. But what real difference 
would it make if he went to the shipyard? He would 
not stop the water—then why go? From his point of 
view his reasoning was sober, coherent and logical. But 
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besides logic Skobelev also had feelings; they forced him 
to get dressed and go out into the corridor of the com- 
munal flat, which was already astir with other men and 
women roused from their beds—Skobelev’s neighbours. 

In the street the wind almost knocked him off his 
feet; the rain lashed his face and ran down his collar. 
Skobelev turned up his coat collar high round his ears 
and buttoned it at the chin. But when he realized that 
he was wet through already and would get even wetter, 
he gave it up; a kind of recklessness came over him, a 
desire to defeat this cursed wind; unconsciously he in- 
creased his pace to a run. 

In the darkness he collided with Zina. The wind 
hurled her straight at him. Wet from head to foot, they 
did not recognize each other, did not exchange a word; 
neither of them seemed to notice the collision. 

The alarm was raised not only at the shipyard. At 
many enterprises in the town “‘triangles’”’ had got busy; 
lights reappeared in the windows of Party headquarters 
and various regional and town administrative buildings. 
Fire engines and ambulances raced through the streets; 
lorries followed them; people were running. This traffic 
seemed to be chaotic, but it only seemed so—the human 
flood filtered into definite channels. From all sides of 
the town the shipbuilders converged on the avenue 
along the Lada, and made for their shipyard. 

In the Zhurbins’ house Victor was the first to hear 
the alarm. He went to his father’s room. 

‘‘Dad! ”? he touched Ilya Matveyevich on the shoul- 
der. “‘The hooter’s going, Dad.” 

‘““What’s gone wrong there?” Iya Matveyevich 
threw off his blankets and grabbed for his shoes. “Why 
didn’t you wake me sooner? ” 

While he was dressing, Dunyasha ran outside and 
met Yegorov, who had been called to headquarters, and 
returned with complete information. 

““The water’s up two metres! ”’ 

‘Come on, lads, come on,” Ilya Matveyevich urged. 
“It looks like trouble.” 

He was picturing his ship, which, of course, stood 
firm and high up. on the stocks, but he knew the force 
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of water—if it got under the stern supports, it could 
knock them out and the stern would drop. There had 
been a case at one shipyard when the supports were 
dislodged not by water but by blocks of ice, and the 
ship had been thrown over on its side. Fortunately that 
ship was a light river vessel and could be lifted by 
cranes. But here was a ship of 12,000 tons. What could 
cranes do! 

The Zhurbins went out of the gate. Agafya Kar- 
povna walked a long way with them, as far as Cable 
Street. There she stopped. They went on and she was 
left standing in the rain, alarmed and frightened. People 
pushed past her and ran on, shouting. She had long ago 
lost sight of her men folk, but she felt she was still with 
them. They were not running, they were marching stead- 
ily fotward im a tight little bunch. Ilya, Victor, Kostya 
and Dunyasha. Alyosha, too, would be there by now.... 

The hooter continued its short blasts. God alone 
knew what was happening there where her loved ones 
had gone. The wind tore Agafya Karpovna’s scarf from 
her head and whisked it away into the darkness. She did 
not bother to search for it—what did a scarf matter?— 
and walked back slowly against the wind, the wet hem 
of her skirt beating against her legs. 

‘*Agafya! ”’ she heard a shout from the road. 

It was Natalya Karpovna, splashing along in rubber 
boots, up to her ankles in water. 

‘‘Are you going there, too?” asked Agafya Kar- 
povna. “Alone, woman? You’ll just be in the way.” 

‘“A woman when she’s alone is the same as a man,” 
came the answer. “Go along home, Agafya. You’ll catch 
cold. What are you doing bareheaded? ”’ 

Agafya Karpovna returned to the house. Sashka was 
asleep; neither the hooter nor the uproar had awakened 
him. There were only two of them in the house now—he 
and Agafya Karpovna. What would Lidia have done, if 
she had not left for the East again two weeks ago? She 
and Victor had parted for ever, parted as friends, wish- 
ing each other happiness. 

Agafya Karpovna remembered how, after their cold, 
joyless meeting in the yard, Victor and Lidia had gone 
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into the summer-house, purple with the autumn leaves 
of the vine. What had they talked about there? They sat 
down facing each other at the round table and for a long 
time could not begin that difficult conversation. Victor 
remembered Lidia’s telegram promising she would come 
back in autumn, but he had not believed much in that 
promise and had not expected her to return. He now 
looked upon her as a mere acquaintance, and had no 
feelings towards her. All he felt was a sense of annoy- 
ance at having to go into something which was past 
and had lost all meaning. 

“Victor,” Lidia decided to begin, knowing that he 
could remain silent like this for an hour, two hours, all 
the afternoon. ‘“‘Victor, try to understand, I could not 
act differently. Victor, our life together was a failure.”’ 

‘Who was to blame for that? Was I? ” 

‘‘T don’t know, Victor, I don’t know. Why bring that 
up again? Perhaps it was you, perhaps I—is it so impor- 
tant to find out who is to blame? The thing is that you 
no longer love me—I can see that. I came here, hoping to 
bring back the past, the past that you and I once knew. 
But your eyes have told me everything. Perhaps it is 
better so. We have long been apart in our thoughts and 
feelings. My going away did not really change anything 
in our relations. But for me it changed everything. I 
always thought I had strength and now I know that I 
have. Do you want me to show you my recommen- 
dations and the comments on my work? ” 

‘What for? I believe you.” 

Lidia had nothing more to say; the mood in which 
she had arrived had passed; she realized that she had 
come: in vain. Neither she nor Victor needed this stirring 
up of the past which she had begun; Lidia felt sad, no 
more than that—just sad. 

“Victor, what if I go back straightaway today? ”’ she 
asked simply. “Do you think your people will be 
offended? ” 

‘““Why go today? You’re tired. Have a rest.” 

These simple questions and answers made it easier 
for both of them. While Lidia spoke rather pathetically 
about their past love, about what they had lost, Victor 
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felt irritated; when she began talking of her departure 
his irritation passed and he felt a sudden interest in her 
new life. He questioned Lidia about the taiga, about 
geological surveying, about Lidia’s. duties in the pro- 
specting group. From what Lidia told him about it, he 
realized that it was very hard for her out there in the 
taiga but that she was deeply interested in her work and 
ready to endure much for the sake of it. She was a new 
and quite unknown person to him. 

As Agafya Karpovna came out on the porch she 
heard Victor’s voice: 

“I can’t understand it! People with such excellent 
equipment, even aeroplanes, and they still tap away 
with hammers! ” 

Victor and Lidia talked together like friends, quite 
forgetting that they were man and wife. They were, in 
fact, no longer man and wife. The cause of their mutual 
dissatisfaction with each other had vanished naturally, 
and there was nothing to hinder their friendly rela- 
tionship... 

... Yes, What would Lidia have done at such a time? 
A year ago, if there had been trouble at the shipyard, 
she would not have moved a finger. “I don’t like your 
shipyard, I won’t go, and that’s that.” But now, who 
knows, perhaps she would have rushed off with the rest 
of them. After all, she climbed mountains now, and 
forded rivers. Grown-up people were not little children 
whom you could mould to any shape you liked, yet 
they changed too. A man could be one person today— 
tomorrow it was as if somebody else had taken his 
place.... 

Agafya Karpovna could not bring herself to lie 
down, or even sit. Switching out the light in the room so 
that she could see out better, she stood at the window 
and peered into the darkness, in the direction of the 
gate. The wind seemed to tear at the roof with claws; 
branches splintered off the trees in the garden; the bare 
lilac beat on the window-panes. A car swept down the 
street, its headlights revealing not the road but a sheet 
of water. Perhaps that was an ambulance, perhaps.... No, 
it was terrible to think of that. She would not think of 
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that. And yet Agafya Karpovna did think as mothers 
have thought for centuries when their children are out 
late, even if there is no storm, and no flood, even if it is 
a quiet summer’s night. 

The hooter stopped abruptly. But the hush that fol- 
lowed was still more frightening. 


3 


It was quite hard to pass the administration build- 
ing. As soon as you took a step round the corner, the 
wind threw you back, almost knocking you off your 
feet. Alexei struggled on, a shoulder thrust forward, his 
whole body braced against the gale, as one braces one- 
self against a stiff door, or the tail end of a cart stuck in 
the mud. 

When the workers poured in hundreds through the 
shipyard gatés, it seemed that everything was mixed up 
and no one would know what to do. But everyone hur- 
ried to the sector where he worked during the day—to 
his bench, to his platform, to his instruments. And there 
they found the chiefs of the shops and the foremen, the 
Party organizers, trade-union organizers and team- 
leaders. 

And Alexei was not heading just anywhere, but to 
the stocks, the most dangerous sector of all. 

Every arc-lamp in the shipyard had been switched 
on, illuminating the mooring line, the fitting-out basin, 
the stocks sectors and the ships. The pouring rain cut 
through the beams of light. The waves thundered over 
the concrete, fountaining into Sea Avenue. Boards were 
torn loose from the scaffolding and tossed away like 
matches by the wind, the noise of their fall drowned in 
the uproar of the hurricane. 

Ilya Matveyevich was standing under the bilge of his 
ship and shouting into a megaphone: 

‘“‘Get the cleats! ”’ 

The water was rising higher and higher up the 
stocks; already it was foaming round the keel-blocks and 
cribs under the stern. Alexei realized that his father 
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wanted them reinforced with additional iron cleats. In 
the hght of an arc-lamp he saw Victor, hard at work, 
knee-deep in water, under the stern counter. Kostya was 
running towards him with an armful of heavy cleats. 

In the cabin of the shipbuilding crane a bright lamp 
shone like a lone star in the black sky. Surely Aunt 
Natalya was not up there? 

‘‘What shall I do, Dad? ” Alexei asked. 

‘Help the lads, Alyosha! ” his father answered. 
“We've got to save the stern.” 

The water foamed over his feet, it was muddy and 
mixed with grass and rubbish swept from the banks. 
From time to time Victor and Kostya disappeared into 
the reddish surge. Alexei, too, plunged towards the 
stern, grabbing a heavy hammer. 

Along the quays, from one mooring post to the 
next, the riggers had stretched hemp ropes—guard-lines 
for people to cling to and save themselves from being 
swept into the river. 

Everything was being made fast with additional 
hawsers, weldings, supports, tackle. Everyone knew his 
post; there was a job for everybody. Only Skobelev 
rushed from shop to shop, unable to concentrate. He 
had come to the shipyard with the intention of perform- 
ing some “exploit”, but every worker was performing 
exploits on his own sector—and where was Skobelev’s 
sector? The inventions department room? The files, 
the desks, the type-writers did not need saving; they 
were on the second floor, the water would not reach 
them. 

Skobelev found himself on the earthen coffer-dam 
which had been thrown up round the foundation pit of 
the future dry dock. The dam was almost awash, and 
dozens of people were wheeling barrows of sand along 
the narrow boards and emptying them, while others 
shovelled the sand into the gaps, jumped on the oozing 
mass and stamped it down with their feet. Skobelev 
wanted to help them but there were no more shovels. 
He splashed about in the water for a time, then realized 
that he was no use on the dam. 

Someone ‘shouted: “Help needed at compressor- 
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shed! ’” Skobelev dashed off to the compressor plant, 
which supplied compressed air for the pneumatic tools. 
In the low brick building were engmeer Polikarpov and 
several lads from the trade school. They were unscrew- 
ing the bolts which fastened the electric motors to their 
foundations. Water was already swirling over the floor in 
oily rainbows. 

‘Where is everyone? ” shouted one of the young- 
sters. ““The motors have got to be raised. Come on, 
Uncle! Have a go! ” 

Over each electric motor hung chain tackles sus- 
pended from hooks in the concrete ceiling. Skobelev 
grasped one of the chains and began hauling on it. He 
put all his energy into the work, the chains tightened 
and strained, the motor swayed, but it rose with mad- 
dening slowness and the water was already nearing its 
vitals. 

Other people were heaving too. No faster than Sko- 
belev but they seemed to be doing better. He plied his 
hands more wildly still, thinking only of the motor and 
the water lashing beneath it. The duel fascinated him: 
who would win. The water was nearly up to Skobelev’s 
knees and the motor hung half a metre above it. 

Skobelev wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
His heart was thumping like a sewing machine. A blast 
of wind drove open the door of the compressor-shed, 
letting in a fresh rush of water, and an icy tongue of rain 
lashed his shoulders. 

The wind brought down an iron chimney. A petrol 
barge broke loose from its moorings; two launches 
chased down the Lada after it; the barge turned on them 
like a sea monster and the launches darted aside, their 
whistles screaming as if in fright. 

The arc-lamp over No. 1 stocks went out, and the 
ship was left in pitch blackness. It blinded Zina, who 
was directing the reinforcement of the scaffolding with 
steel stays. 

She felt no fear for herself. She was working with 
the riggers who were making fast the stays. Their team- 
leader kept shouting in her ear: “Not enough hawsers, 
Comrade Engmeer. Send to the stores. More workers 
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needed. We can’t manage it alone.” 

She sent for hawsers. She found more workers. Like 
Ilya Matveyevich, she also gave her commands into a 
megaphone, which almost froze her lips. Did she just for 
a minute, for a second, regret choosing such a hazardous 
job? A thousand times no! She regretted nothing; she 
had only one desire: to save the ship, to prevent the 
waves from damaging it. It was Zina’s first ship. 

There was a loud crack, and something whistled to 
the ground nearby. ‘‘Hawser broken! ” she heard the 
voice of the team-leader. Again commands into the 
megaphone, again a rush to the telephone to ring the 
stores. The huge paw of a crane crept past—it was car- 
rying timber supports to the stern, to Victor, to the 
centre of the battle for the ship, which was under attack 
from the waves of the gulf and the raging Lada. Now 
and then Ilya Matveyevich could be heard shouting 
faintly, as if from an immense distance: “Victor, Vic- 
tor! Wedge up the port crib.” Zina knew that crib—it 
was the nearest to the water, and her heart beat fear- 
fully for Victor. 

At last the arc-lamp flared up again. Zina saw people 
waist-deep in water, clinging to life-lines, planks and 
blocks, struggling to and fro under the stern; they were 
waving their arms and opening their mouths, but they 
had no megaphones and their words never reached her. 

All eyes were on Lada. One man was trying to float 
out a long plank against the waves. Zina spotted Kos- 
tya—he was whirling a thin strong rope like a lasso, 
aiming at something, but the wind hurled the lasso back 
in his face. 

And there was Ilya Matveyevich. He was standing on 
a crib above the water; he, too, was looking towards the 
Lada. Beside him Alexei was hastily throwing off his 
tunic, shirt and trousers. He stood up in the icy wind in 
nothing but vest and shorts under the dazzling light of 
the arc-lamp. Zina remembered the stadium and the bar. 
The picture vanished as Alexei took a short ran and 
plunged head-first into the water. 

His head appeared far out amid the waves, and only 
then did Zina realize that an accident had happened. 
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Swimming with one arm, Alexei paddled the long plank 
that the men under the stern had attempted to push out 
earlier. The waves skewed it round towards the bank, 
Alexei struck out to the side, set the plank back on its 
course and pushed on into the darkness. 

Ilya Matveyevich jumped down from the crib, 
pounded heavily through the water and came up on the 
stocks. 

‘‘What’s happened, Ilya Matveyevich, what’s hap- 
pened? ” Zina intercepted him and clung tightly to the 
sleeve of his reefer jacket. 

‘“‘Men drowning,” he answered without stopping. 

‘Who, who, Ilya Matveyevich? ” Zina tugged at his 
sleeve, oblivious of the wet cloth tearing under her 
fingers. 

‘‘Zubarev’s washed away. The carpenter.” 

‘‘How terrible! And where’s Victor Ilyich? I can’t 
see him.” 

‘‘He’s there, too. We’ve got to call up a launch.” 

Zina’s legs trembled. Ilya Matveyevich vanished into 
the watchman’s hut where there was a telephone—she 
was about to dash m search of Victor, but felt some- 
one’s hand on her shoulder. She glanced round. The 
team-leader was saying to her: 

‘““We’ve fixed the stays, Comrade Engineer. They’re 
holding. Now the port side’s in danger. Perhaps we 
ought to put one more stay near rib 40? ” 


4 


The ram gradually abated. Loud-speakers all over 
the shipyard were announcing the level of the water 
evéry five minutes: “191... 179... 165....” People were 
leaving the coffer-dam and the wharves, climbing out 
from under the ships; they needed heat and warmth. 
Only now were they beginning to feel the cold, and the 
knocks and scratches they had received. 

Alexander Alexandrovich and Vasili Matveyevich ap- 
peared from the repair dock. Alexander Alexandrovich 
had a huge black bruise under his eye—the old foreman 
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had struck his face on an iron post; Vasili Matveyevich’s 
coat was slit down the back from collar to hem—it had 
caught on a windlass hook; the wind was flapping it 
open and Vasili Matveyevich was frozen. 

‘A barrel of hard liquor right now would do a lot of 
people a lot of good.” 

As he came out of the compressor-shed Skobelev ran 
into Old Matvei. He was standing in the middle of Sea 
Avenue, looking at the sky where the moon had come 
out through the storm clouds. That was a good sign—the 
weather was mending, the water would fall quickly. 

‘Worked hard, young man?” Old Matvei asked. 
“Raised the motors, eh? Good for you. Come on, have 
a drop! ” He tugged a flask out of his overcoat pocket. 
‘“Swig it, don’t be scared! It’s only tea. Drink, I say! ” 
he shouted when Skobelev began to refuse. “Want to 
catch a cold? ” 

Skobelev sniffed the flask, realized it was vodka, a 
special brand, screwed up his eyes and, throwing his 
head back, took a few hurried gulps. 

“Hey, Vasili! ’? Old Matvei called out to someone 
else, already forgetting Skobelev. “Who’s that with 
you? Alexander Alexandrovich? Here, lads, have a 
swig, too.” 

‘Look, Vasili! ’? Alexander Alexandrovich exclaim- 
ed. “You read our thoughts! —it’s here! Health protec- 
tion. What’s this, the shipyard committee looking af- 
ter us? ” 

‘“‘What shipyard committee! The triangle gave the 
order. Everybody’s soaked to the skin. Hey, Volodka! 
Step up here, lad, take your cure. You’ll get another 
dose at the medical post.” 

By the time Skobelev reached the gates, a pleasant 
warmth and cheerfulness had spread through his body. 
Suddenly he did not want to leave the shipyard; he felt 
an urge to go back to Old Matvei and have a talk. But 
the old man had gone, Skobelev set off for the medical 
post, where they were handing out vodka. It was not so 
pleasant as Old Matvei’s, but contrary to expectations it 
did.not make him sick, and he felt even more cheerful. 

The medical post was working full out. Nurses were 
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bandaging wounds, dabbing iodine, pulling out splinters, 
applying eye drops. Several workers were brought in on 
stretchers. The waiting ambulances took them straight 
to the central hospital in town. There was talk of urgent 
operations, oxygen.... The water had not surrendered 
easily, it had been a battle to the death.... | 

Skobelev was no longer thinking whether his taking 
part had made any difference to that battle. Could there 
be any doubt of it? He had raised an electric motor, 
saved it from the water. Now he was wondering what it 
was that had been oppressing him for so long, what had 
prevented him from really showing his mettle. He had 
been entrusted with the management of the inventions 
department, his work there was in good report; that 
meant he himself was thought well of. Ivan Stepanovich, 
and Zhukov, and everyone thought well of him.... But 
he could become even better! He could fully justify 
that opinion. 

Zina’s thoughts were quite different. Busy with the 
riggers, she had missed the moment when the launch 
arrived and the drowning men were dragged out of the 
water. She did not know what had happened to Alexei 
and Victor and the others. Perhaps Victor was injured? 
After the All-Clear she had to remain on the stocks, 
inspecting the scaffolding, supports and reinforcings. 
Not until an hour later did she arrive at the office, near 
which, on the pier, a kind of laundry had been set 
up—men in pairs were wringing out their jackets, coats 
and tunics, slappmg their caps on the rails of the pier, 
pouring water out of boots and shoes. In the office itself 
the stove had been lighted and someone was sweeping 
out the rest of the water. Ilya Matveyevich was standing 
among the workers in his blue braces, the dye from 
which had run into his shirt. 

‘‘Every thing all right? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘Well, it’s all over now. Zubarev got a mouthful or 
two. Alexei’s unhurt. Only Victor’s caught it a bit. 
Sprained his arm and got a knock on the head. He 
jumped to save Zubarev from being swept away, and hit 
himself on a beam. It’s nothing.” 

Why did Ilya Matveyevich say it was nothing? Zina 
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would have liked to go immediately in search of Victor. 
But she was a foreman and still needed on the sector. 
No one had left the shipyard yet. The danger and ten- 
sion of the struggle had fused ig together; they 
stood in groups round radiators, braziers and elec- 
tric stoves, telling and retelling what they had seen, 
heard and done. Many of them could not believe 
that the battle with the water was over; they were 
still waiting for something, their taut nerves demand- 
ed further action. People began checking their work- 
spaces, their machines and tools, refitting the ma- 
chines that had been raised from their foundations, 
and clearing up the rubbish which the water had 
brought into the shipyard. No, Zina could not search 
for Victor now. 

But supposing she did go and seek him out at a 
medical post somewhere—what then? What would she 
say to him? 

Ilya Matvevevich looked keenly at her as she stood 
there in mute anxiety, went up to her, grasped her hand 
and shook it firmly. 

“Congratulations on your baptism of fire, Zinaida 
Pavlovna. Now I’m quite certain you'll make a ship- 
builder.” | 

It was light when Zina walked down Sea Avenue 
towards the shipyard gates. A wind that was still cold 
and biting blew open the flaps of her coat and tried to 
tear the scarf from her head. She had the shivers and her 
teeth were chattering. Suddenly she forgot about the 
cold. Near the lodge gate stood Vasili Matveyevich, Ale- 
xei and Victor, all three looking clumsy in new padded 
jackets. Victor’s head was bandaged and his arm was in a 
sling. He smiled and said: 

“We’ve been waiting for you, Zinaida Pavlov- 
na. Come down to Anchor Street and have some break- 
fast. Cold, aren’t you? Take off that coat. It’s soak- 
ing 99 


Zina felt a big, warm padded jacket on her 
shoulders, 
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The older workers still remembered the launching of 
the first sea-going ship to be built after the restoration 
of the shipyard following the Civil War. Nearly the 
whole population of Old Settlement was present at the 
ceremony. The crowd included not only the ship- 
builders themselves, not only their families, but even the 
local children’s doctor, the chemists, the hairdressers, 
the co-operative shop assistants, not to mention the 
people from the town. 

When the second ship was launched, the shop assis- 
tants and the hairdressers were not admitted to the 
stocks, but it was impossible to keep out all the ship- 
builders’ relatives. They climbed into the shipyard over 
the fences, found their way across the rocks on the 
banks of the Lada, rowed up to the piers in boats. A few 
of them, mostly old women and little boys, got taken in 
by the shipyard guard—with the pride of working 
mothers the old women would not recognize and regula- 
tions and quite openly took the most honoured and 
prominent places on the stocks; the little boys got 
caught only if they were careless. 

The guard took them in and then let them go almost 
at once. 

The shipyard management saw that a tradition was 
being formed. Launching days were becoming a Red-let- 
_ ter day for the settlement as well as the yard. The build- 
ing of a ship meant that yet another page had been 
turned in the life of the shipbuilder, and, consequently, 
in the life of his whole family. The ship was a creation, 
the ship was a breadwinner, the ship was a work of 
valour and glory, a beautiful, perfect creation of hus- 
band, son or father. So how could a wife, a mother or a 
daughter remain indifferent and sit at home when this 
creation first took the waves? 

Only during the Patriotic War when warships visited 
the shipyard for repairs, was the tradition broken. 
Everyone understood the need for security. But after 
the war the families once more began attending the ship- 
yard on launching days. Now they came with invitation 
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cards, which served as passes, and which said: “Dear 
Maria Gavrilovna...”” or “Dear Agafya Karpovna, the 
management, the Party Committee and the committee 
of the shipbuilding workers’ trade union imvite you....” 
They -would attend in their best clothes as if it were a 
May Day demonstration. 

Once again, as she had done so many times in her 
life, Agafya Karpovna showed her pass to the watch- 
man, Kolya Gorokhov, who had put on his full dress 
uniform for the occasion, and entered the shipyard pre- 
mises. The weather was bad, as it usually was in late 
November. A raw, unpleasant drizzle was falling. But 
Agafya Karpovna had put on her best velvet coat and 
covered her head with a white Orenburg shawl. She was 
alone, although all her family were at the shipyard that 
day—Ilya who had not been home since the previous 
morning, and Old Matvei who had also spent the night 
at the shipyard, Alexei and Katya, Victor, and Kostya 
and Dunyasha, who had brought along little Sashka with 
them, and Vasili and Maria, and sister Natalya. A pity 
Anton was not here, he had not been able to come, but 
had rung up and asked them to write him a detailed 
description of how the ship was launched. He had been 
going to write a thesis on the building of this ship, and 
now they had built it without him, while he was organ- 
izing serial production at another shipyard. Well, what 
of it, he said to console his mother and father, I’ll write 
one about serial production in general. 

Agafya Karpovna walked on, looking round to see 
what damage the flood had done. And there was noth- 
ing to be seen; it was just as if nothing had happened. 
The alleys between the sheds were clean and tidy. 
Everywhere the window-panes sparkled—the shattered 
ones had been replaced—the others had been washed. 

And so Agafya Karpovna did not find any traces of 
the flood, but at every step she marvelled at the changes 
which had been carried out at the shipyard in the past 
year. There were more shops—what long, high walls the 
bricklayers had built, what huge gates had been made! 
And the number of cranes had increased; no matter 
where you looked there were cranes. And what about 
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the little buildmgs—where were they? Agafya Karpovna 
thought of Anton again, but checked herself: she hated 
boastfulness even in her thoughts. 

All the old workers and engineers of the shipyard 
knew Agafya Karpovna. They greeted her and made way 
for her. Babashkin, the smith, shook her hand and said: 
“Not grown any taller yet, Agafya? You'll get lost in 
the crowd, little one. I’d make for the platform if I were 
you.” But Agafya Karpovna had a favourite spot of her 
own—at the base of the tower crane. She made her way 
there, climbed up on to the concrete, and then she saw 
the ship that had given so much trouble, that had 
aroused so much alarm and anxiety. There it stood in all 
its beauty, its hull gleaming with red paint and sloping 
towards the water, and beside the ship stood a tiny 
figure, which she at once recognized among all the thou- 
sands of others. Ilya Matveyevich was waving his arms: 
all that worry and losing a night’s sleep but he still goes 
on giving his instructions the same as ever. For a short 
time Agafya Karpovna lost sight of him, then he reap- 
peared, already on the captain’s bridge of the ship; he 
could not see her, he was too busy even to look in her 
direction. And there was Alexei, too, pacing the deck; 
and Kostya was there, moving some box or other. 

Agafya Karpovna knew that her people had gone 
aboard not out of curiosity but to be on the spot in case 
a leakage or some other fault were discovered when the 
ship took the water. Everyone here had his place. They 
were like soldiers at their action stations. 

The rain held off a little, the wind blew harder from 
the sea, the colourful wet flags on the towers of the 
cranes cracked like whips. People were talking and 
shouting across to each other. And suddenly there was a 
hush. On the wooden platform near the stocks Ivan Ste- 
panovich waved his handkerchief, then bent down and 
said something to a man in a grey astrakhan hat. The 
man mounted the captain’s bridge and the loud-speakers 
boomed: 

‘*Keel-blocks away! ”’ 

There was a bustle and hurry under the ship; 
wooden blocks were dragged aside, the painters put up 
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their stepladders and splashed red paint over the black 
metal where the hull supports had been. 

It grew even quieter. Then the shipyard hooter 
spluttered into a roar: twelve o’clock. Agafya Karpovna 
stretched up on tiptoe so as not to miss anything. 

In ones-and twos, and in groups, the workers were 
coming out from under the ship and making for the 
bows. At his post stood the man im the astrakhan hat; he 
must be the chief engineer—you couldn’t recognize him, 
must have bought a new hat? Men were coming up to 
him; as they made their reports he nodded his head. 

‘‘Aft booms away! ’’ came the order from the loud- 
speakers. “Ay... ay....” the echo carried over the Lada. 
Near the water on the lower part of the stocks there was 
an answering noise of hammers. 

“Fore booms away! ”’ 

Once again the muffled beat of hammers. 

Agafya Karpovna, who had been standing on tiptoe, 
shrank back at the sound of these blows. Would the ship 
move or not? Was it only Ilya Matveyevich, only the 
foremen, the stocks engineers who thought anxiously of 
this? Everyone around Agafya Karpovna seemed to 
duck, as if expecting a shot. And that shot rang out: 

‘Cut the stays! ”’ 

Axes sliced through hawsers, and now nothing held 
the ship on the stocks, but it did not move. Time 
seemed to fly past. Ten minutes, fifteen minutes... in 
fact it was only a few short seconds, and the ship was no 
longer still, it was sliding on its cradle into the water—its 
life on dry land was over. 

The first to notice this movement was Zina; she was 
on duty near the guide beam—two marks made in red 
paint on the runners of the cradle and on the slipway. 
When these two marks parted, Zina raised her hand. 
Whom was the signal for? It seemed to be for every- 
body. Agafya Karpovna smiled inwardly: previously the 
place where Zina now stood had always been taken by 
Alexander Alexandrovich. According to an old Russian 
custom he would surreptitiously throw a bottle of 
vodka at the hull of the moving ship. Of course, it only 
seemed to him that he was doing this surreptitiously, 
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everyone saw his prank, everyone saw the foreman 
“clink glasses” with the ship. But now, there would be 
no more clinking of glasses.... 

Agafya Karpovna had scarcely time to thmk of this 
when Zina swung her arm; in the tense silence there was 
a tinkle of breaking glass. 

‘“‘Heavens above! ” Agafya Karpovna said to herself. 
‘“‘She’s going to make a foreman after all.” 

Meanwhile the ship was slidmg between the two 
lines of cranes faster and faster. Green and white 
breakers rolled outwards as the stern plunged into the 
water, and then there was a resounding “hurrah’’; it 
almost drowned the band, which was playing the 
Anthem of the Soviet Union. 

The ship cleared the slipway. Her stern dipped slow- 
ly to the water, and then, even more slowly, her bows 
dipped, and bowing thus to those who had given her 
life, she floated away inio the fairway of the Lada, 
majestic and calm. Ilya Matveyevich and his sons were 
no longer on deck, they were crawling through the com- 
partments of the bilge. 

The anchors were dropped; the ship hove to with a 
shudder. She was approached by a tug with a bumished 
copper funnel and a demanding, raucous voice. The tug 
would take her to the finishing dock. She would obey, 
because her boilers, her turbines, her power plants, and 
the shafts which would transfer the power to the propel- 
lers had not been fully installed. Soon all this would be 
in its place and then the proud vessel show these noisy 
workhorses her strength. The labour of the Zhurbins, 
the Basmanovs, the Tarasovs, the Kuznetsovs would sail 
to distant seas and distant countries with cargoes of 
peace. Peace was worth living for, fighting for, working 
for, peace was the future happiness of humanity. The 
Zhurbins lived for humanity, it was for humanity that 
thesc honest, hard-working, openhearted people pave 
their skill. 

As she listened to Zhukov’s speech, Agafya Kar- 
povna thought of her Ilya and her sons. Zhukov, of 
course, was also speaking of other husbands and other 
children, but Agafya Karpovna took his words in her 
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own way. Perhaps her family, her dear ones were not so 
very affectionate, and rather rude at times, and grumpy, 
and every one of them had a different notion in his 
head—but what a great job they were domg! She could 
forgive them all the domestic trials and quarrels, she 
could put up with everythmg, smooth over everything, 
bear everything for the sake of their labour, ‘which was 
so necessary to the people. 

But what was that? What did she hear? 

‘*.And someone else also deserves our thanks,” 
Zhukov was saying, crushing his cap in his hands. 
‘“‘Thanks to the mothers and wives, our friends and our 
advisers. For their friendship and love, for the warmth 
and comfort they bring to our homes, for their loyalty 
and support in difficulties—for everything! ” 

Somewhere on the rim of the sky the sun broke 
through the clouds. A tug’s copper funnel blazed and 
sunrays were reflected even from the grease on the slip- 
way, over which the ship had travelled to the water; the 
bright-coloured flags on the cranes fluttered gaily; the 
band blared out in a crescendo of joyous triumph. 

Behind her, Agafya Karpovna heard two people talk- 
ing: 

‘“‘But when the ships aren’t launched from the stocks 
any more, when they use the dry docks, you won't see 
the same beauty.” 

‘‘No, but there’ll be more ships.” 


EPILOGUE 


One June evening Ilya Matveyevich and Alexander 
Alexandrovich were crossing the Veryazhka to go to 
Alexei’s. That day Alexei was due to return from at- 
tending a course at the institute. He had been in Lenin- 
grad a whole month. Ilya Matveyevich was impatient to 
see his son and ask him about his studies and the marks 
he had won. He had invited his old friend Alexander to 
come with him. ) 

The two friends had put an end to their “disagree- 
ment” a few months earlier, towards the end of the 
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winter, when Ilya Matveyevich was finishing the assem- 
bly of the second ship. Alexander Alexandrovich had 
called in at the office on the pier, knocked the icicles 
off his moustache, sat down stuck out his chin and 
drummed his fingers on the table. 

‘“How much longer are you going to make a stub- 
born goat of yourself? ” he asked fiercely. 

‘‘Comrade Basmanov! ” Ilya Matveyevich answered, 
getting up and advancing to the middle of the office. 

‘Comrade Zhurbin! ” Alexander Alexandrovich also 
stood up. 

They stood facing one another, their chests almost 
touching; both of them glared fiercely. Ilya Matveyevich 
swayed to and fro on his heels. They parted to opposite 
windows, turning their backs on each other. For a time 
neither of them spoke 

‘Well, what do you want? ” asked Ilya Matveyevich, 
still not turning round. 

‘‘Nothimg much, just came to have a word. How’re 
you getting on? ” 

“You know yourself. What about you? ” 

“Me? No good, Ilya.” 

‘“How’s that? ” 

They came back to the table. Alexander Alexandro- 
vich took out a cigarette and kept smoothing it im his 
fingers. 

“It’s this,” he said. “I’m fed up with repair work.” 

“You shouldn’t have gone away. What got into you?” 

‘Well, Ilya, how does a man look at things? How do 
I look at things? I got used to working in the old way ... 
riveting ... and all that. It’s habit. But what is habit? 
Second nature, they say. Just try to break your own 
nature! Where do you get it from? From experience, 
from life. Take yourself, for instance, you’ve been 
smoking all your life. Give up smoking. You won’t 
manage it. Not unless you get yourself hypnotized.” 

“You've got tohave self-control, Alexander,’ Ilya Mat- 
veyevich replied as calmly and reasonably as he could. 
“If you’ve got self-control, you can change your nature.”’ 

“All right, change yours, then, if you’re so full of 
self-control.” 
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‘‘T will. Want me to give up smoking? ” 

‘“1’d like to see you do it! ” 

‘Well, then, watch this!” Ilya Matveyevich opened the 
window threw out his polished Karelian birch cigarette 
case. Alexander Alexandrovich saw the case hit the ice, 
slide on and vanish into a channel cut by the ice-breaker. 

“So you threw it away! ”’ he laughed. “That’s just a 
bit of wood, not a habit. Try and throw a habit away! 
I'll be watching you in an hour or two sponging on the 
boys for a fag.” 

‘Don’t worry about me, Alexander,”’ said Ilya Mat- 
veyevich and at once felt he would die if he did not 
have a smoke immediately. He lost his temper with him- 
self for taking such a rash step, and with Alexander 
Alexandrovich for egging him on. So he took it out on 
the old man for running away from the stocks. 

‘“‘What did you gain by it? ” he shouted. 

‘“Y didn’t gain anything,” answered Alexander Ale- 
xandrovich quite amiably. “When I went away I 
thought: ‘They'll have riveting there’, but I made a mis- 
take: we’re going over to welding too. So it’d be better 
to be building new stuff than patching up old tubs. How 
about you here—any jobs going? ”’ 

‘‘Oh no! We don’t take on deserters,”’ Ilya Matveye- 
vich cheered up. “No deserters for us.” 

“If you don’t, it doesn’t matter. I wouldn’t come 
anyway. I just said that on purpose to put you out. 
No. 3 stocks, Ilya, is asking for me. So there! I’m not 
getting on so badly after all. Understand? ”’ 

Alexander Alexandrovich went to work on No. 3 
stocks. But he would often call in at Ilya Matveyevich’s 
office to inquire: ‘Had a smoke yet? ” 

Alexander Alexandrovich’s prophecy did not come 
true. Not in an hour or two, not on the following day, 
nor the following month did he see Ilya Matveyevich 
with a cigarette. He became persuasive: “Don’t suffer 
for nothing, Ilya, old man. It was just a little argument, 
that’s all, why plague yourself over a mere word or 
two? Here, have a smoke! ...” 


‘No good your trying to get round me now, Alexan- 
der. I’m as good as my word.” 
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They would leave the shipyard separately, but once 
more they started coming to the shipyard together, after 
meeting at Alexander Alexandrovich’s gate. Once more 
they would discuss all the world and shipyard events on 
the road. . 

One day, however, they left the shipyard together. 
Alexander Alexandrovich was carrying a package under 
his arm. The day before, Ilya Matveyevich had said to 
his friend: 

‘‘Alexei’s coming back. Let’s look him up tomor- 
row. He’s a student now, the rascal! You should see 
him when he’s swotting—clouds of steam rising from his 
noble forehead! ”’ 

Agafya Karpovna, Dunyasha, Zina and Victor had 
already arrived at Alexei’s. Katya was laying the table. 
She was wearing a gold watch which Alexei had brought 
her. But it was not so much the watch that had delight- 
ed her as the little book Alexei had presented her with 
first, when he was taking his things out of the suitcase. 
It was the examination programme for entrants to 
Leningrad State University. 

‘‘Tell us your marks! ” Ilya Matveyevich clapped 
Alexei on the back. “How did you make out? Top or 
bottom? ” 

‘Well, Dad,” answered Alexei, “I passed and that’s 
all. The first course was a piece of cake. And now 'm a 
third of the way through the second. Here, take this.” 
Alexei handed Ilya Matveyevich a box as big as an ac- 
countant’s ledger; the lid was decorated with a picture 
of the Zaporozhian Cossacks writing a letter to the Turk- 
ish sultan. But when Ilya Matveyevich had taken the 
present and was examining it curiously, Alexei burst out 
laughing: “I’m sorry, Dad. I clean forgot you’d stopped 
smoking.” 

Ilya Matveyevich lifted the lid. Beneath it lay im- 
pressive rows of cigarettes. 

‘‘What ashame! Shall I have a smoke, eh? ”’ 

‘““Of course,” said Alexander Alexandrovich. 

“No, Alexander, old man, smoke ’em yourself. Here 
you are.” Ilya Matveyevich gave him the box. “Enjoy 
yourself. And don’t think you can tempt me.” 
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They sat down to table. Alexei talked about life in 
Leningrad, about the institute, where all the instructors 
knew Anton, about Tonya and Igor, who would soon be 
back for the holidays, and about his reports; his report 
book was passed from hand to hand. 

‘““Good’ and ‘Excellent’ all the way through,” said 
Ilya Matveyevich, turning over the pages. 

‘‘Alyosha, my boy,” said Alexander Alexandrovich, 
‘do you remember how we came to see you on your 
‘day of fame’? ” 

“That’s a fine thing to remember, Uncle Ale- 
xander! ”’ Alexei glanced awkwardly towards Katya. 

“Why not remember it? You were out to get your 
photograph in the papers then, my boy. But this report 
book speaks better of you than any photographs.” 

At the height of the discussion Old Matvei and 
Kostya arrived. 

‘Tell me,” said Old Matvei, ‘‘what’s it like there at 
your university? Will they take me on as an external 
student? ” 

“I don’t know about you,” answered Alexei, wink- 
ing, “but there’s someone else....” 

He looked at his father—Ilya Matveyevich did not 
seem to be sharing the joke—and Alexei did not finish. 

Zina listened to the talk in silence, looking closely at 
each of the Zhurbins. They liked to joke, but did these 
jokes make the family’s tread less firm? The Zhurbins 
held stubbomly to the paths they took. There was Ale- 
xei—he had finished the first course at the institute. 
There was Kostya—he was attending evening school 
three times a week. And meanwhile his Dunyasha was 
taking a foreman’s course. There was Ilya Matveye- 
vich—still Zina’s pupil. He was studying without count- 
ing on any diplomas—“for himself”, so as not to lag 
behind life, behind technical progress, behind the young 
men, so that he could march on with them, with the 
young ones, until a ripe old age. And there was her 
Victor. He was not thinking of any diplomas either, but 
how many books he had read! He knew history and 
literature perhaps better than Zina who had been to 
secondary school and the institute. He never boasted or 
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tried to show off his knowledge, he kept it for under- 
standing people, life, events. Every day Zina was dis- 
covering new qualities in Victor, every day she loved 
him more. And when there is love—how good it is to live 
and work, how much easier it is with love in your heart 
to overcome the difficulties which arise m your path! 

‘Alexei Ilyich,” she said, “I can see you becoming 
chief engineer or director of our shipyard.” 

‘‘Time will show what he’ll be,”? Alexander Alexand- 
rovich answered Zina. ‘‘Meanwhile, let’s drink to his 
marks, to all his ‘G-s’ and ‘Ex-s’.” The old foreman pulled 
two bottles out of his bundle. “Here’s a drop of vodka 
for the strong ones, that is to say—Ilya and me; and wine 
for the weaker ones: the gentle sex and the students....”’ 

‘Wait a bit with that drinking! ” protested Agafya 
Karpovna. “‘Let’s talk seriously first! ”’ 

‘Seriously? ”. Alexander Alexandrovich’s smilevanish- 
ed. “Well, if you want serious talk you can have it.”’ He 
again picked up his package. ‘*To celebrate the occasion 
I’ve brought him a picture, as a kind of present for success 
m his studies. Are there any drawing pins in the house?”’ 

Katya gave him some tacks and a hammer. Ale- 
xander Alexandrovich unrolled a big sheet of yellowing, 
tattered paper and began tacking it to the wall. 

““There you are, Alexei, there’s your photograph! ” 
said Alexander Alexandrovich amid a solemn silence. 
‘“Treasure it. I’ve treasured it for more than a quarter of 
a century.” 

It was an old poster—a poster from the first years of 
the Revolution. A worker, whose manly features, 
powerful figure and the wild drive of his arms gave him 
something in common with Alexei, with Victor, with 
Anton, with Kostya, with Ilya Matveyevich, with thou- 
sands upon thousands of common toilers, was striking 
with a heavy hammer at chains encircling the globe. He 
was striking with all his might, forging forward, never 
retreating. As he struck, the iron links split and fell 
ap art. And the continents resounded with his mighty 
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